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PREFACE 

The order of the Knights of St. John, which for some cen- 
turies played a very important part in the great struggle be- 
tween Christianity and Mahomedanism, was, at its origin, a 
semi -religious body, its members being, like other monks, 
bound by vows of obedience, chastity, and poverty, and 
pledged to minister to the wants of the pilgrims who flocked 
to the Holy Places, to receive them at their great Hospital — 
or guest house — at Jerusalem, dedicated to St. John the Bap- 
tist, and to defend them on their passage to and from the sea, 
against attack by Moslems. In a comparatively short time 
the constitution of the order was changed, and the Knights 
Hospitalleis became, like the Templars, a great military Order 
pledged to defend the Holy Sepulchre, and to war everywhere 
against the Moslems. The Hospitallers bore a leading share 
in the struggle which terminated in the triumph of the Mos- 
lems, and the capture by them of Jerusalem. The Knights 
of St. John then established themselves at Acre, but after a 
valiant defence of that fortress, removed to Crete, and shortly 
afterwards to Rhodes. There they fortified the town, and 
withstood two terrible sieges by the Turks. At the end of 
the second they obtained honourable terms from Sultan Soly- 
man, and retiring to Malta established themselves there in an 
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even stronger fortress than that of Rhodes, and repulsed all 
the efforts of the Turks to dispossess them. The Order was 
the great bulwark of Christendom against the invasion of the 
Turks, and the tale of their long struggle is one of absorbing 
interest, and of the many eventful episodes none is more full 
of incident and excitement than the first siege of Rhodes, 
which I have chosen for the subject of my story. 

G. A. HENTY. 
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A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE CROSS 



CHAPTER I 

THE KING-MAKRR 

I STATELY lady was looking out of the window 
I of an apartment in the Royal Chateau of Amboise, 
1 the month of June 1470. She was still hand- 
j some, though many years of anxiety, misfortune, 
and trouble, had left their traces on her face. In the room 
behind her, a knight was talking to a lady sitting at a tam- 
bour frame ; a lad of seventeen was standing at another win- 
dow stroking a hawk that sat on his WTist, while a boy of nine 
was seated at a table examining the pages of an illuminated 
missal. 

" What will come of it, Eleanor ? " the fady at the win- 
dow said, turning suddenly and impatiently from it. " It 
seems past belief that I am to meet as a friend this haughty 
Earl, who has for fifteen years been the bitterest enemy of my 
House. It apjjears almost impossible." 

" 'Tis strange indeed, my Queen ; but so many strange 
things have befallen your Majesty that you should be the last 
to wonder at this. At any rate, as yon said but yesterday, 
naught but good can come of it. He has done his worst 
against yon, and one can scarce doubt that if he chooses he 
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12 A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE CROSS 

has power to do as much good for you, as in past times he has 
done you evil. 'Tis certain that his coming here shows he is 
in earnest, for his presence, — which is sure sooner or later to 
come to the ears of the Usijrper, — will cause him to fall into 
the deepest disgrace. ' ' 

" And yet it seemed," the .queen said, "that by marrying 
his daughter to Clarence he had bound himself more firmly 
than ever to the side of York." 

"Ay, madam," the knight said. "But Clarence himself 
is said to be alike unprincipled and ambitions, and it may 
well be that Warwick intended to set him up against Edward ; 
had he not done so, such an alliance would not necessarily 
strengthen his position at Court." 

" Methinks your supposition is the true one, Sir Thom- 
as," the queen said. "Edward cares not sufficiently for his 
brother to bestow much favour upon the fatherof the prince's 
wife. Thus, he would gain but little by the marriage unless 
he were to place Clarence on the throne. Then he would 
again become the real niler of England, as he was until Ed- 
ward married Elizabeth Woodvillc, and the House of Rivers 
rose to the first place in the royal favour, and eclipsed the 
Star of Warwick. It is no wonder the proud Earl chafes un- 
der the ingratitude of the man who owes his throne to him, 
and that he is ready to dare e\'erything so that he can but 
prove to him that he is not to be slighted with impunity. 
But why come to me, when he has Clarence as his puppet ? " 

" He may have convinced himself, madam, that Clarence 
is even less to be trusted than Edward, or he may perceive 
that but few of the Yorkists would follow him were he to de- 
clare against the Usurper, while assuredly your adherents 
woTild stand aloof altogether from such a struggle. Powerful 
as he is, Warwick could not atone ivithstand the united forces 
of all the nobles pledged to the support of the House of York. 
Thence, as I take it, does it happen that he has resolved to 
throw in his lot with Lancaster, if your Majesty will but for- 
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THE KING-MAKER 13 

give the evil he has done your House and acceplj him as your 
ally. No doubt he will have terms to make and conditions to 
lay down." 

" He may make what conditions he chooses," Queen Mar- 
garet said i»aBsionately, "so that he does but aid me to take 
vengeance on that false traitor ; to place my husband again on 
the throne ; and to obtain for my son his rightful heritage." 

As slie spoke a tnirapet sounded in the coiirtyard below. 

"He has come," she exclaimed. "Once again, after 
years of misery and humiliation, I can hope." 

" We had best retire, madam," Sir Thomas Tresham said. 
" He will speak more freely to your Majesty if there are no 
witnesses. Come, Gervaise, it Is time that you practised 
your exercises," And Sir Thomas, with his wife and child, 
quitted the room, leaving Queen Margaret with her son to 
meet the man who had been the bitterest foe of her House, 
the author of her direst misfortunes. 

For two hours the Earl of Warwick was closeted with the 
queen ; then he took horse and rode away. As soon as he did 
so, a servant informed Sir Thomas and his wife that the queen 
desired their presence. Margaret was standing radiant when 
they entered. 

" Congratulate me, my friends," she said. " The Star of 
Lancaster has risen again. Warwick has placed all his power 
and influence at our disposal. We have both forgiven all the 
past : 1 the countless injuries he has inflicted on my House, 
he the execution of his father and so many of his friends. We 
have both laid aside all our grievances, and we stand united by 
our hate for Edward. There is but one condition, and this 
I accepted gladly — namely, that my son should marry his 
daughter Anne. This will be another Imnd between us ; and 
by all reports Anne is a charming young lady. Edward has 
gladly agreed to the match ; he could make no alliance, even 
with the proudest princess in Europe, which would so aid 
him, and so strengthen his throne." 
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14 A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE CKIl^S 

" God grant that your hojies may be fulfilled, madam," the 
knight said earnestly, " and that peace may be given to onr 
distracted country ! The Usurper lias rendered himself un- 
IJopidar by his extravagance and by the exactions of his tax- 
collectors, and I belie\'c that Kngland will gladly welcome the 
return of its lawful king to power. When does Warwick pro- 
Ijose to begin? " 

" He will at once get a fleet together. Louis, who has 
privately brought about this meeting, will of course throw no 
impediment in his way ; but, on the other hand, the Duke of 
Burgundy will do all in his power to thwart the enterprise, 
and will, as soon as he learns of it, warn Edward. I feel new 
life in me, Eleanor. After fretting powerless for years, I seem 
to be adifferent woman now that there is a prospect of action. 
I am rejoiced at the thought that at last I shall be able to re- 
ward those who have ventured and suffered so much in the 
cause of Lancaster." 

" My hope is, madam, that this enterprise will be the final 
one, — that, once succeasful, our dear land will be no longer del- 
uged with blood, and that never again shall I be forced to - 
draw my sword against my countrymen." 

" 'Tis a good and pious wish, Sir Thomas, and heartily do 
1 join in tt. My married life has been one long round of 
trouble, and none more than I, have cause to wish for peace." 

" There is the more hoi)e for it, madam, that these wars 
have greatly diminished the number of powerful barons. It 
is they who are the authors of this struggle ; their rivalries and 
their ambitions are the ruin of England. Save for their re- 
tainers there would , be no armies to place in the field; the 
mass of people stand aloof altogether, desiring only to live in 
peace and quiet. 'Tis the same here in France ; 'tis the pow- 
erful vassals of the king that are ever causing trouble, ' ' 

" 'Tis so indeed, Sir Thomas. But without his feudal lords 
liow could a king place an army in the field, when his domin- 
ions were threatened by a (wwerful neighbour? " 
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THE KING-MAKEK 15 

" Then it would be the i>eople's business to fight, madam, 
and I doubt not that they would do so in defence of their 
hearths and homes. Besides, the neighbour would no longer 
have the power of invasion were he also without great vassals. 
These great barons stand between the king and his subjects ; 
and a monarch would be a king indeed were he able to rule 
without their constant dictation, and undisturbed by their 
rivalry and ambitions." 

" That would be a good time indeed, Sir Thomas," the 
queen said, with a smile ; "but methinks there is but little 
chance of its coming about, for at present it seems to me that 
the vassals are better able to make or unmake kings, than 
kings are able to deprive the great vassals of power ; and 
never since Norman William set foot in England were they 
more powerful than they are at present. What does my 
chance of recovering our throne rest upon? Not upon our 
right, but on the quarrel between Warwick and the House of 
Rivers. We are but puppets that the great lords play against 
each other. Did it dejiend upon my will, it should be as you 
say ; I would crush them all at a blow. Then only should I 
feet really a queen. But that is but a dream that can never 
be carried out." 

" Not in our time, madam. But perhaps it may come 
sooner than we expect ; and this long war, which has de- 
stroyed many great families and weakened others, may greatly 
hasten its arrival. I presume until Warwick is ready to move 
naught will be done, your Majesty ? " 

" That is not settled yet. Warwick spoke somewhat of 
causing a rising in the north before he set sail, so that a por- 
tion at least of Edward's power may be up there when we 
make our landing." 

" It would be a prudent step, madam. If we can but gain 
possession of London, the matter would be half finished. 
The citizens are ever ready to take sides with those whom 
they regard as likely to win, and just as they shout at present 
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16 A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE CROSS 

' Long live King Edward ! ' so would they shout ' Long live 
King Henry ! ' did you enter the town." 

"This may perhaps change the thought that you have enter- 
tained, Sir Thomas, of making your son a Knight of St. John." 

" I have not thought the matter over, madam. If there 
were quiet in the land I should, were it not for my vow, be 
well content that he should settle down in ixacc at my old 
hall ; but if I see that there is still trouble and bloodshed 
ahead, I would in any case far rather that ho should enter the 
Order, and spend his life in fighting the infidel than in strife 
with Englishmen. My good friend, the Grand Prior of the 
Order in England, has promised that he will take him as his 
liage, and at any rate in the House of St, John's he will pass 
his youth in security whatsoever fate may befall nie. The 
child himself already bids fair to do honour to our name, and 
to become a worthy member of the Order. He is fond of 
study, and under my daily tuition is making good progress in 
the tee of his weapons." 

" That is he," the prince said, speaking for the first time. 
" It was but yesterday in the great hall downstairs he stood 
up with blunted swords against young Victor de Paulliac, who 
is nigh three years his senior. It was amusing to see how the 
little knaves fought against each other ; and by my faith Ger- 
vaise held his own staunchly, in spite of Victor's superior 
height and weight. If he join the Order, Sir Thomas, 1 war- 
rant me he will cleave many an infidel's skull, and wtU do 
honour to the langue of England." 

"I hope so, prince," the knight said gravely. "The 
Moslems ever gain in power, and it may well be that the 
Knights of St. John will be hardly pressed to hold their 
own. If the boy joins them it will be my wish that he shall 
as early as possible repair to Rhodes. I do not wish him to 
become one of the drones who live in sloth at their com man - 
deries in England, and take no part in the noble struggle of 
the Order with the Moslem host, who have captured Con- 
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THE KING-UAKER 17 

stantinople and now tlireaten all Europe. We were childless 
for some years after our marriage, and Eleanor and I vowed 
that were a son born to us he should join the Order of the 
White Cross, and dedicate his life to the defence of Christian 
Eurojie against the infidel. Our prayers for a son were 
granted, and Gervaise will enter the Order as soon as his age 
will permit him. That is why 1 rejoice at the grand prior's 
offer to take him as his page, for he will dwell in the hospital 
safely until old enough to take the tirst steps towards becoming 
a knight of the Order." 

" I would that I had been born the son of a baron like 
yourself," the prince said earnestly, *' and that I were free to 
choose my own career. Assuredly in that case I too would 
have joined the noble Order and have spent my life in fight- 
ing in so grand a cause, free from all the quarrels and disputes 
and enmities that rend England. Even should I some day 
gain a throne, surely my lot is not to be envied. Yet, as I 
have been born to the rank, I must try for it, and I trust to 
do so worthily and bravely. But who can say what the end 
will be? Warwick has ever been our foe, and though my 
royal mother may use him in order to free my father, and 
place him on the throne, she must know well enough that he 
but uses us for his own ends alone, and that he will ever stand 
beside the throne and be the real ruler of England." 

" For a time, Edward," the queen broke in. " We have 
shown that we can wait, and now it seems that our great hope 
is likely to be fulfilled. After that, the rest will be easy. 
There are other nobles, well-nigh as powerful as he, who look 
with jealousy upon the way in which he lords it, and be as- 
sured that they will look with a still less friendly eye upon 
Kim when he stands, as you say, beside the throne, once your 
father is again seated there. We can afford to bide our time, 
and assuredly it will not be long before a party is formed 
against Warwick. Until then we must bear everything. Our 
interests are the same. If he is content to remain a prop to 
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18 A KNICIIT OF THE WHITE CUOSS 

the throne, aiid not to eclipse it, the memory of the past will 
not stand between us, and I shall regard him as the weajxin 
tiiat lias beaten down tlie House of York and restored us to 
our own, and shall give him my confidence and friendship. 
If, on the other hand, he assumes too much, and tries to lord 
it over us, 1 shall seek other supixirt and gather a parly which 
even he will be unable successfully to withstand. I should 
have thought, Edward, that you would be even more glad 
than I that this long time of weary waiting for action is over, 
and that once again the banner of Lancaster will be spread to 
the winds." 

" I shall be that, mother. Rather would I meet death in 
the field than live cooi)ed up here, a pensioner of France. 
But I own that I should feel more joy at the ijrospect if the 
jKXjple of England had declared in our favour, instead of its 
being Warwick, — whom you have always taught me to fear 
and hate, — who thus conies to offer to place my father again 
on the throne, and whose goodwill towards us is simply the 
result of pique and displeasure because he is no longer first in 
the favour of Edward, It does not seem to me that a throne 
won by the aid of a traitor can be a stable one." 

" Vou are a foolish boy," the queen said angrily. " Tio 
you not see that by marrying Warwick's daughter you will at- 
tach him firmly to us?" 

" Marriages do not count for much, mother. Another of 
Warwick's daughters married Clarence, Edward's brother, and 
yet he purposes to dethrone Edward." 

The queen gave an angry gesture and said, — 

" You have my permission to retire,' Edward. I am in no 
mood to listen to auguries of evil at the present mouient." 

The prince hesitated for a moment as if about to speak, but 
with an effort controlled himself, and bowHng deeply, to his 
mother, left the room. 

" Edward is in a perverse humour," the queen said in a 
tone of much vexation to Sir Thomas Trcsham, when Gervaise 
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had left the room. " However, I know he will bear himself 
well when the hour of trial comes." 

" That I can warrant he will, madam ; he has a noble cliar- 
acter, frank and fearless, and yet thoughtful beyond his years. 
He will make, I believe, a noble king, and may well gather 
round him all parties in the state. But your Majesty must 
make excuses for his humour. Young people are strong in their 
likes and dislikes. He has never heard you speak aught but 
ill of Warwick, and he knows how much harm the Earl has 
done to your House, The question of ex])ediency does not 
weigh with the young as with their elders. While you see 
how great are the benefits that will accrue from an alliance 
with Warwick, and are ready to lay aside the hatred of years 
and to forget the wrongs you have suffered, the young prince 
is unable so quickly to forget that enmity against the Earl that 
he has learnt from you," 

" You are right, Sir Thomas, and I cannot blame Edward 
that he is unable, as I am, to forget the {last. What ste|is 
would you advise that I myself should take? Shall I remain 
passive here, or shall I do what 1 can to rouse our partisans in 
England?" 

" I should say the latter, madam. Of course it will not do 
to trust to letters, for were one of these to fall into wrong 
hands it might cause the ruin of Warwick's ex|>edition ; but I 
should say that a cautious message sent by word of mouth to 
some of our old adherents would be of great use. I myself 
will, if your Majesty chooses to entrust me with the mission, 
undertake to carry it out, I should take ship and land in the 
west, and would travel in the guise of a simple country gen- 
tleman, and call upon your adherents in all the western coun- 
ties. It would be needful first to make out a list of the nobles 
who have shown themselves devoted to your cause, and I 
should bid these hold themselves and their retainers in readi- 
ness to take the field suddenly. I should say no word of 
Warwick, but merely hint that you will not land alone, but 
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20 A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE CROSS 

with a powerful array, and that all the chances are in your 
favour. ' ' 

"But it would be a dangerous mission, Sir Thomas." 

" Not greatly so, madam. My own estates lie in Sussex, 
and there would be but little chance of my recognition, save 
by your own adherents, who may have seen me among the 
leaders of your troops in battle; and even that is improb- 
able. At present Edward deems himself so securely seated on 
the throne that men can travel hither and thither through the 
country without being questioned, and the Lancastrians live 
quietly with the Yorkists. Unless I were so unfortunate as 
to meet a Yorkist noble who knew that I was a banished man 
and one who had the honour of being in your Majesty's confi- 
dence, 1 do not think that any danger could possibly arise. 
What say you, wife ? " 

" I cannot think that there is no danger," Lady Tresham 
said ; " but even so I would not say a word to hinder you 
from doing service to the cause. I know of no one else who 
could i>erform the mission. Yoii have left my side to go into 
battle l>efore now, and 1 cannot think that the danger of such 
an ex|jedition can be as great as that which you would under- 
go in the field. Therefore, my dear lord, I would say no 
word now to stay you." 

She spoke bravely and unfalteringly, but her face had paled 
when Sir Thomas first made the proposal, and the colour had 
not yet come back to her cheeks, 

" Bravely sjjoken, dame," thequeensaid warmly. "Well, 
SirThomas, I accept your offer, and trust that you will not be 
long separated from your wife and son, who will of course 
journey with me when I go to England, where doubtless you 
will be able to rejoin us a few days after we land. Now let 
us talk over the noblemen and gentlemen in the west, upon 
whom we can rely, if not to join our banner as soon as it is 
spread, at least to say no word that will betray you." 

Two days later Sir Thomas Tresham started on his journey, 
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while the queen remained at Amboise eagerly awaiting the 
news that Warwick had collected a fleet, and was ready to set 
sail. Up to this point the Duke of Clarence had sided with 
Warwick against his brother, and had passed over with him 
to France, believing, no doubt, that if the Earl should suc- 
ceed in dethroning Edward, he intended to place him, his son- 
in-law, upon the throne. He was rudely awakened from this 
delusion by Charles of Burgundy, who, being in all but o|)en 
rebellion against his suzerain, the King of France, kept him- 
self intimately acquainted with all that was going on. He 
despatched a female emissary to Clarence to inform him of the 
league Warwick had made with the Lancastrians, and the in- 
tended marriage between his daughter Anne and the young 
prince; imploring him to be reconciled with his brother and 
to break olf his aUiance with the Earl, who was on the point 
of waging war against the House of York. 

Clarence took the advice, and went over to England, where 
he made his [leace with Edward, the more easily because the 
king, who was entirely given up to jileasure, treated with con- 
tempt the warnings the Duke of Burgundy sent him of the 
intended invasion by Warwick. And yet a moment's serious 
reflection should have shown him that his position was i>rc- 
carious. The crushing exactions of the tax-gatherers, in order 
to provide the means for Edward's lavif^h exjjendinire, had 
already caused very serious insurrections in various |)arts of the 
country, and his unpopularity was deep and general. In one 
of these risings the royal trooi^s had suffered a criKhing defeat. 
The Earl Rivers, the father, and Sir John Woodville. one of the 
brothers, of the queen had, with the Earl of Devon, l>een capt- 
ured by the rebels, and the three had been beheaded, and the 
throne had only been saved by the intervention of Warwick. 

Thus, then, Edward had ei'ery reason for fearing the result 
should the Earl appear in arms against him. He took, how- 
ever, no measures whatever to prejiare for the coming storm, 
and although the Duke of Biirgtmdy despatched a fleet to 
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22 A KNIGHT OF THE WHITE CROSS 

blockade Harfleur, where Warwick was fitting out his expedi- 
tion, and actually sent the name of the port at which the Earl 
intended to land if his fleet managed to escape from Harfleur, 
Edward continued carelessly to spend his time in pleasure and 
dissipation, bestowing his full confidence u]x)n the Archbishop 
of York and the Marquis of Montague, both brothera of the 
Earl of ^V'a^wick. 

The elements favoured his enemies, for early in September 
the Duke of Burgundy's Fleet, off Harfleur, was dispersed by 
a storm, and Warwick, as soon as the gale abated, set sail, and 
on the 13th landed on the Devonshire coast. His force was a 
considerable one, for the French king had furnished him both 
with money and men ; on effecting his landing he found no 
army assembled to opjiose him. A few hours after his disem- 
barkation, he was joined by Sir Thomas Tresham, who gave 
him the good news that the whole of the west was ready to 
rise, and that in a few days all the great landowners would 
join him with their retainers. This turned out to be the case, 
and Warwick, with a great array, marched eastward. Kent 
had already risen, and London declared for King Henry. 
Warwick, therefore, instead of marching thither, moved to- 
wards Lincolnshire, where Edward was with his army, having 
gone north to repress an insurrection that had broken out 
there at the instigation of Warwick. 

Lord Montague now threw off the mask, and declared for 
King Henry. Most of the soldiers followed him, and Edward, 
finding it hoi>eless to oppose Warwick's force, which was now 
within a short march of him, took ship with a few friends who 
remained faithful, and sailed for Holland. Warwick returned 
to London, where he took King Henry from the dungeon in 
the Tower, into which he himself had, five years before, thrown 
him, and proclaimed him king. 

On the day that this took place Dame Tresham arrived in 
London with her son. The queen had found that she coulil 
not for the present cross, as she was waiting for a large French 
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force which was to accompaiiy her. As it was uncertain how 
long the delay might last, she counselled her Triend to join her 
husband. The revolution had been accomplished without the 
loss of a single hfe, with the exception of that of the Earl of 
Worcester, who was hated for his cnieity by the people. Ed- 
ward's principal friends took refuge in various religious houses. 
The queen, her three daiightcts, and her mother, fled to the 
sanctuary at Westminster. All tliese were left unmolested, 
nor was any step taken against the other adherents of the 
House of York. Warwick was now virtually King of Eng- 
land. The king, whose intellect had always been weak, was 
now almost an imbecile, and Margaret of Anjou was still de- 
tained in France. Sir Thomas Tresham went down to his 
estates in Kent, and there lived quietly for some months. 

The Duke of Clarence had joined Warwick as soon as he 
saw that his brother's ca-ise was lost ; and as the Duke had no 
knowledge of his changed feelings towards him, he was heartily 
(velcomed. An act of settlement was passed by Parliament 
entailing the Cro*vn on Henry's son Edward, Prince of Wales, 
and in case of that prince's death without issue, on the Duke 
of Clarence. On the 12th of March following (1471) Ed- 
ward suddenly appeared with a fleet with which he had been 
secretly supplied by the Duke of Burgundy, and, sailing north, 
landed in the Humber. He found the northern population 
by no means disposed to aid him, biit upon his taking a 
solemn oath that he had no designs whatever ui>on the throne, 
but simply claimed to be restored to his rights and dignities 
as Dulce of York, he was joined by a suflicient force to enable 
him to cross the Trent. As he marched south his army 
speedily swelled, and he was joined by many great lords. 

Warwick had siimrponed Henry's adherents to the field, and 
nnarched north to meet him. When the armies approached 
each other, the Duke of Clarence, who commanded a portion 
of Henry's army, went over with his whole force to Edward, 
and Warwick, being no longer in a position to give battle, was 
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obliged to draw off and allow Edward to march unopposed 
towards J^ondon. The citizens, with' their usiia! fickleness, 
received him with the same outburst of enthusiasm with which, 
five months before, they had greeted the entry of Warwick. 
The unfortunate King Henry was again thrown into his dun- 
geon in the Tower, and Edward found himself once more 
King of England, 

Sir Thomas Tresham, as soon as he heard of the landing of 
Edward, had hastened up to London, In his uncertainty 
how matters would go, he brought his wife and son up with 
him, and left them in lodgings, while he marched north with 
Warwick. As soon as the defection of Clarence Oj^ened the 
road to London, he left the Earl, promising to return in a 
few days, and rode to town, arriving there two days before 
Edward's entry, and, purchasing another horse, took his wife 
and son down to St. Albans, where leaving them, he rejoined 
Warwick. In a few days the latter had gathered sufficient 
forces to enable him to risk the fortunes of a battle, and, march- 
ing soiith, he encamped with his army on the common north 
of Barnet. Edward had come out to meet him, and the two 
armies slept on Easter Eve within two miles of each other. 

Late in the evening Clarence sent a messenger to the Earl, 
offering to mediate, but the offer was indignantly refused by 
Warwick. 

In the darkness, neither party was aware of the other's 
precise position. Warwick was much stronger than the king 
in artillery, and had placed it on his right wing. The king, 
in his ignorance of the enemy's position, had placed his troo]B 
considerably more to the right than those of Warwick's army. 
The latter, believing that Edward's line was facing his, kept 
up a heavy cannonade all night upon where he supposed Ed- 
ward's left to be — a cannonade which was thus entirely futile. 

In the morning (April 14th) a heavy mist covered the 
country and prevented either force from seeing the other's 
dispositions, Warwick took the command of his left wing, 
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having with him the Duke of Exeter. Somerset was in com- 
mand of his centre, and Montague and Oxford of his right. 

Edward placed himself in the centre of his array, the Duke 
of Gloucester commanded on his right, and Lord Hastings on 
his left. 

Desirous, from his inferiority in artillery, to fight out (he 
battle hand to hand, Edward, at six o'clock in the morning, 
ordered his trumpets to blow, and, after firing a few shot-s, 
advanced through the mist to attack the enemy. His miscon- 
ception as to Warwick's (xwilion, which had saved his troops 
from the effects of the cannonade during the night, was now 
disadvantageous to him, for the Earl's right so greatly out- 
flanked his left that when they came into contact Hastings 
found himself nearly surrounded by a vastly superior force. 
His wing fought valiantly, but was at length broken by Ox- 
ford's superior numbers, and driven out of the field. The 
mist prevented the rest of the armies from knowing what had 
happened on the king's left. Edward himself |ed the charge 
on Warwick's centre, and having his best troo|)s under his 
command, pressed forward with such force and vehemence that 
he pierced Somerset's lines and threw them into confusion. 

Just as Warwick's right had outflanked the king's left, so 
his own left was outflanked by Gloucester, Warwick's troops 
fought with great bravery, and, in spite of the disaster to his 
centre, were holding their ground until Oxford, returning 
from his pursuit of the king's left, came back through the 
mist. The king's emblem was a sun, that of Oxford a star 
with streaming ra)^. In the dim light this was mistaken by 
Wartt'ick's men for the king's device, and believing that 
Oxford was far away on the right, they received him with a 
discharge of arrow's. This was at once returned, and a con- 
flict took place. At last the mistake was discovered, but the 
confusion caused was irreparable. Warwick and Oxford each 
suspected the other of treachery, and the king's right slil! 
pressing on, the confusion increased, and the battle, which 
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had been so nearly won by the Ear!, soon became a complete 
defeat, and by ten in the morning Warwick's army was in full 
flight. 

Accounts differ as to the strength of the forces engaged, but 
it is probable that there was no great inequality, and that 
each party brought some fifteen thousand men into the field. 
The number of slain is also very uncertain, some historians 
placing the total at ten thousand, others as low as one thou- 
sand ; but from the number of nobles who fell, the former 
computation is pfo!»ably nearest to the truth. Warwick, his 
brother Montague, and many other nobles and gentlemen, 
were killed, the only great nobles on his side who escaped 
being the Earls of Somerset and Oxford ; many were also 
killed on Edward's side, and the slaughter among the ordi- 
nary fighting men was greater than usual. 

Hitherto in the battles that had been fought during the 
civil war, while the leaders taken on the field were frequently 
executed, the .common soldiers were permitted to return to 
their homes, as they had only been acting under the orders of 
their feudal suiKjriors, and were not considered responsible for 
their acts. At Barnet, however, Edward, smarting from the 
humiliation he had suffered by his enforced flight from Eng- 
land, owing to the whole country declaring for his rival, 
gave orders that no quarter was to be granted. 

It was an anxiots day at St, Albans, where many ladies 
whose husbands were with Warwick's army had, like Dame 
Tresham, taken up their quarters. It was but a few miles 
from the field of battle. In the event of victory they could 
at once join their husbands, while in case of defeat they 
could take refuge in the sanctuary of the abljcy. Messengers 
the night before had brought the news that the battle would 
begin at the dawn of day, and with intense anxiety they 
waited for the news. Dame Tresham and her son attended 
early mass at the abliey, and had returned to their lodgings, 
when Sir Thomas rode up at full speed. His armour was 
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dinted and his plume shorn away from his helmet. As he 
entered the house he was met by his wife, who had run down- 
stairs as she heard his horse stop at the door. A glance at his 
face was sufficient to tell the news. 

" We have lost the day," he said. " Warwick and Mon- 
tague are both killed. All is lost here for the present. 
Which will you do, my love, ride with me to the West, 
where Queen Margaret will speedily land, if indeed she has 
not landed already, or take sanctuary here with the boy?" 

" I will go with you," she said. " I would vastly rather 
do so." 

" I will tell you more on the road," he said. " There is 
no time to be lost now." 

The woman of the hotise was called, and at once set her son 
to saddle the other horse and to give a feed to that of the 
knight. Dame Treshara busied herself with packing the sad- 
dle-bags while her husband i>artook of a hasty meal ; and ten 
minutes after his arrival they set off, Gervaise riding behind his 
father, while the latter led the horse on which his wife_was 
mounted. A thick mist himg over the country. 

"This mist told against us in the battle, wife, for as we 
advanced our forces fell into confusion, and more than once 
friend attacked friend, believing that he was an enemy. 
However, it has proved an advantage to us now, for it has 
enabled great numbers to escape who might otherwise have 
been followed and cut down. I was very fortunate. 1 had 
left ray horse at a little farmhouse two miles in the rear of our 
camp, and in the fog had but small hope of finding it; but 
soon after leaving the battle-field, I came iii«n a rustic hurry- 
ing in the same direction as myself, and upon questioning him 
it turned out that he was a hind on the very farm at which 1 
had left the horse. He had, with two or three others, stolen 
out after midnight to see the battle, and was now making his 
way home again, having seen indeed but little, but having 
learned from fugitives that we had been defeated. He guided 
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me to the farmhouse, which otherwise I should assuredly never 
have reached. His master was favourable to otir party, and 
let the man take one of the cart-horses, on which he rode as 
my guide until he had placed me upon the high road to St, 
Albans, and 1 was then able to gallop on at full speed." 

" And Warwick and his brother Montague are both killed ? " 

" Both. The great Earl will make and unmake no more 
kings. He has been a curse to England, with his boundless 
ambition, his vast (jossessions, and his readiness to change 
sides and to embroil the country in civil war for purely per- 
sonal ends. The great nobles are a curse to the country, 
wife. They are, it is true, a check u|K)n kingly ill-doing and 
oppression ; but were they, with their great arrays of retainers 
and feudal followers, out of the way, niethinks that the citi- 
zens and yeomen would be able to hold their own against any 
king." 

"Was the battle a hard-fought one? " 

" 1 know but little of what [jaised, except near the standard 
of Warwick himself. There the fighting was fierce indeed, for 
it was against the Earl that the king finally directed his chief 
onslaught. Doubtless he was acHiated both by a deep [per- 
sonal resentment against the Earl for the part he had played 
and the humiliation he had inflicted upon him, and also by 
the knowledge that a defeat of Warwick jicrsonally would be 
the heaviest blow that he could inflict upon the cause of Lan- 
caster, " 

' ' Then do you think the cause is lost ? ' ' 

" I say not that. Pembroke has a strong force in Wales. 
and if the West rises, and Queen Margaret on landing can 
join him, we may yet prevail ; but I fear that the news of the 
field of Bamet will deter many from joining ns. Men may 
risk lands and lives for a cause which seems to offer a fair 
prosi)ect of success, but they can liardly be blamed for holding 
liack when they see that the chances are all against them. 
Moreover, as a Frenchwoman, it cannot lie denied that Mar- 
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garet has never been popular in England, and her arrival here, 
aided by French gold and surrounded by Frenchmen, will tell 
against her with the country people. I went a^ far as I could 
on the day before I left Amboise, urging her on no account to 
come hither until matters were settled. It would have been 
infinitely better had the young prince come alone, and landed 
in the West without a single follower. The people would 
have admired his trust in them, and would, I am sure, have 
gathered strongly round his banner. However, we must still 
hope for the best. Fortune was against us to-day : it may be 
with us next time we give battle. And with parties so equally 
divided throughout the country a signal victory would bring 
such vast numbers to our banners that Edward would again 
find it necessary to cros the seas." 



CHAPTER n 

THE BATTLE OF TEWKESBURY 

RIDING fast, Sir Thomas Tresham crossed the Thames at 
Reading before any news of the battle of Barnet had 
arrived there. On the third day after leaving St. Albans he 
reached Westburj-, and there heard that the news had been re- 
ceived of the queen's landing at Plymouth on the very day on 
which her friends had been defeated at Barnet, and that she had 
already been joined by the Dtike of Somerset, the Earl of 
Devon, and others, and that Exeter had been named as the 
point of rendezvous for her friends. As the Lancastrians were 
in the majority in Wiltshire and Somerset, there was no 
longer any fear of arrest by partisans of York, and after resting 
for a day Sir Thomas Tresham rode quietly on to Exeter, 
where the queen had already arrived. 

The Iwittie of Barnet had not, in reality, greatly weakened 
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tiic Lancastrian cause. The Earl of Warwick was so detested 
by tJie adherents of the Red Rose that comparatively few of 
them had joined him, and the fight was rather between the 
two sections of Yorkists than between York and Lancaster. 
'I'he Karl's death had broken up his party, and York and 
Lancaster were now face to face with each other, without his 
disturbing influence on either side. Among those who had 
joined the queen was Tresham's great friend, the Grand Prior 
of St. John's. Sir Thomas took u|j his lodgings in the house 
where he had established himself. 

The queen was greatly pleased at the arrival of Dame Tresh- 
am, and at her earnest request the latter shared her apart- ' 
ments, while Gervaise remained with his father. 

" So this is the young Knight of St. John," the prior said, 
on the evening of the arrival of Sir Thomas. " 1 would, 
Tresham, that 1 were at present at Rhodes, doing battle with 
the infidels, rather than engaged in this warfare against Eng- 
lishmen and fellow-Christians. " 

" I can well understand that," Sir Thomas said, 

" I could not hold aloof here, Treshain. The vows of our 
Order by no means hinder us from taking pari in the affairs 
of our own country. The rule of the Order is indeed against 
it, but the rule is constantly broken. Were it otherwise tliere 
i-.i)uld be no commanderies in this or any other country ; we 
should have, on entering the Order, to abandon our national- 
ity, and to form part of one community in the East. The 
Order is true to its oaths. We cannot defend the Holy 
Sepulchre, for that, for the present, is hoj)elessly lost ; but we 
can and do wage war with the infidel. For this funds are nec- 
■ essary as well as swords, and our commanderies throughout 
Europe sup])ly the funds by which the struggle is maintained, 
and, when it is needed, send out contingents to help those 
fighting in the East. It was from the neglect of this cardinal 
point that the Templars fell. Their coimnanderies ama.'sed 
wealth and wide ix)sses.sions, but unlike us tlie knights abstained 
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altogether from fulfilling their vows, and ceased to resist the 
infidel. Therefore they were suppressed, and, with the gen- 
eral approval of Europe, a ]>ortion of their ix>ssessions was 
handed over to the knights of St. John. However, as I under- 
stand, it is your wish that as soon as the boy comes of age to 
wield arms he shall go to Rhodes and become an active member 
of the Order. This is indeed the rule with all ncojihytes, but 
having served a certain time they are then pennitted to return 
and join one of the commanderies in their native countries. 

"I do not wish that for Gervaise," his father said; "at 
least, I wish him to remain at Rhodes until all the civil 
troubles are absolutely at an end here. My life has been 
ruined by them. Loving retirement and quiet, and longing 
for nothing so much as a life among my tenantary, I have al- 
most from a boy been actively engaged in warfare or have 
been away as an exile. Here every one of gentle blood has 
been more or less mixed up in these civil broik To few of us 
does it personally matter whether a member of the House of 
York or Lancaster sits on' the throne, and yet we have been 
almost compelled to take sides with one or the other ; and 
now, in my middle age I am on the eve of another battle in 
which I risk my life and fortune. If we win I gain naught 
but the satisfaction of seeing young Edward made King of 
England. If we lose 1 am going into exile again, or I may 
leave my wife a widow, and my child penniless." 

" It is too true, Tresham ; and as I am as likely to fall as 
you are, the child might be left without a protector as well as 
fatherless. However, against that I will provide. I will write 
a letter to Peter D'Aubusson, who is the real governor of 
Rhodes, for the Grand Master Orsini is so old that his rule is 
little more than nominal. At his death D'Aubusson is certain 
tobeelected Grand Master. He is a dear friend of mine. We 
entered the Order the same year,' and were comrades in many 
a light with the Moslems, and I am quite sure that when I tell 
him that it is my last request of him, he will, in memory of 
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ovir long friendship, appoint your son as one of the Grand 
Master's pages. As you know, no one, however high his 
rank, is accepted as a novice before tlie age of sixteen. 
After a year's probation he is received into the body of the 
Order as a professed knight, and must go ont and serve for a 
time in Rhodes. After three years of active service he must 
reside two more at the convent, and can then be made a 
commander. There is but one excejition to tJie rule — namely, 
that the pages of the grand master are entitled to the privi- 
lege of admission at the age of twelve, so that they become 
professed knights at thirteen. Your son is now but nine, you 
say, and we must remember that U'Aubiisson is not yet Grand 
Master, and Orsini may live for some years yet. D'Aubusson, 
however, can doubtless get him to apiwint the boy as one of 
his pages. But, in any case, there are three years yet to be 
I)assed before he can go out. Doubtless these he will s|)end 
under his mother's care; but as it is as well to provide 
against ever)lhing, I will furnish your dame with a letter to 
the knight who will probably succeed me as Grand Prior of 
the English laiigiu, asking him to see to the care and educa- 
tion of the boy up to the time when he can proceed to 
Rhodes. We may hoi^e, nty dear Tresham, that there will 
be no occasion to use such dociiments, and that you and I 
may both be able personally to watch over his career. Still, 
it is as well to take every precaution. I shall, of course, give 
D'Aubusson full particulars about you, your vow, and your 
wishes. ' ' 

" I thank you greatly, old friend," Sir Thomas said. "It 
has taken a load off ray mind. I shall leave him here with 
his mother when we march forward, and bid her, if ill befalls 
me, cross again to France, and then to keep Cervaise with 
her until she can bring herself to part with him. She has her 
jewels and a considerable sum of money which 1 accepted 
from the man who has been enjoying my estates for the last 
five years, in lieu of the monies tlial he had received during 
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that time. Therefore, she will not lack means for some years 
to come. Besides, Queen Margaret has a real affection for 
lier, and will, doubtless, be glad to have her with her again 
in exile." 

" When I am old enough," Gervaise said, suddenly look- 
ing up from a missal of the Grand Prior's which he had been 
examining, " I will chop off the head of the Duke of York, 
and bring mother back to England." 

" You will be a valiant champion no doubt, my boy," the 
prior said, laughing. "But that is just what your father does 
not want. Chop off the heads of as many infidels as you will, 
but leave Englishmen alone, be they dukes or commoners. It 
is a far more glorious career to be aiding to defend Europe 
against the Moslem than to be engaged in wars with your own 
countrymen. If the great lords will fight, let them fight it 
out themselves without our aid ; but I hojje that long before 
yon become a man even they will be lited of therie periielual 
broils, and that some agreement may be arrived at, and peace 
reign in this unhappy land." 

" Besides, Gervaise," his father added, " you must bear in 
mind always that my earnest wish and hope is that you will 
become a champion of the Cross. I took a solemn vow before 
you were born that if a son were granted to me I would dedi- 
cate him to the service of the Cross, and if I am uiken from 
you, you must still try to carry that oath into effect. I trust 
that, at any rate for some years after you attain manhood, you 
will expend your whole strength and powers in the defence of 
Christianity, and as a worthy knight of the Order of St. John. 
Too many of the knights, after serving for three years against 
the infidels, return to their native countries and |>ass the rest 
of their lives in slothful ease at their commanderies, save per- 
hajs when at any great crisis they go out for a while and join 
in the struggle. Such is not the life I shoifld wish y6» to lead. 
At the death of your mother and myself, )'ou will have no 
family ties in England — nothing to recall you here. If the 
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House of York succeeds in establishing itself firmly on the 
throne, my estates will be forfeited. Therefore, re^'ard Rhodes 
as your permanent home, and devote your life to the Order. 
Beginning so young, you may hope to distinguish yourself — 
to gain high rank in it ; but remember that though these nrc 
my wishes, they are not my orders, and that yoiu: career must 
he in your own hands." 

" I will be a brave knight, father," the boy said firmly. 

" That is right, my boy. Now go upstairs to your bed ; it 
is already late. I do not regret my vow," he went on, after 
Gervaise had left the room, " though I regret that he is my 
only son. It is singular that men should care about what 
comes after them, but 1 suppose it is human nature. 1 should 
have liked to think that my descendants would sit in the old 
house, and that men of ray race and name would long own 
the estates. But doubtless it is all for the best ; for at least 
I can view the permanent loss of my estates, in case the York- 
ists triumph, without any poignant regret." 

*' Doubtless it is for the best, Tresham, and you must re- 
member that things may not, even now, turn out as you think. 
A knight who has done a brave service does not find much 
difficulty in obtaining from the Pojje a dispensation from his 
vows. Numbers of knights have so left the Order and have 
married and perpetuated their name. It is almost a neccs.sity 
that it should be so, for otherwise many princes and barons 
would object to their sons entering the Order. Its object i.s to 
keep back the irruption of the Moslems, and when men have 
done their share of hard work no regret need be felt if they 
desire to leave the Order. Our founder had no thought of 
covering Europe with monasteries, and iKj'ond the fact that it 
is necessary there should be men to adminisler our manors and 
estates, I see no reason why any should not freely leave Hhen 
they reach the age of thirty or thirty-five, and indeed believe 
that it would strengthen rather than weaken us were the vows, 
taken at the age of seventeen, to l)e for fifteen years only." 
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"There is something in that," the knight said thoughtftiily. 
" However, that is far in the distance, and concerns me but 
little ; still, I agree with you, for I see no advantage in men, 
after their time of usefulness to the Otder is past, being bound 
to settle down to a monastic life if by nature and habit nn- 
suited for it. There are some spirits who, after long years of 
warfare, are well content so to do, but there are assuredly oth- 
ers to whom a life of forced inactivity, after a youth and man- 
hood spent in action, must be well-nigh unendurable. And 
now tell me frankly what you think of our chances here." 

"Everything depends upon time. Promises of aid have 
come in from all quarters, and if Edward delays we shall soon 
be at the head of an overwhelming force. But Edward, with 
all his faults and vices, is an able and energetic leader, and 
miBt be well aware that if he is to strike successfully he must 
strike soon. We must hope that he will not be able to do 
this. He cannot tell whether we intend to march direct to 
London, or to join Pembroke in Wales, or to march north, 
and until he divines our purpose, he will hardly dare to niSve 
lest we should, by some rapid movement, interpose between 
himself and London. If he gives us a month, our success is 
certain. If he can give battle in a fortnight, no one can say 
how the matter will end." 

Edward, indeed, was losing no time. He stayed but a few 
days in London after his victory at Barnet, and on the 19th 
of April left for Windsor, ordering all his forces to join him 
there. The Lancastrians had endeavoured to puzzle him as lo 
their intended movements by sending |Kirties out in various 
directions ; but as soon as he had gathered a force, numerically 
small, but composed of veteran soldiers, he hurried west, de- 
termined to bring on a battle at the earliest opportunity. The 
queen's advisers determined to nio.c first to Wells, as from 
that point they could either go north or march upon London. 
Edward entered Abingdon on the z7th, and then, finding the 
Lancastrians still at Wells, marched to the northwest, by 
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which means he hoped to intercept them if they moved north, 
while he would be able to fall back and bar their road to 
London if they advanced in that direction. He therefore 
moved to Cirencester, and waited there for news until he 
learned that they had visited Bristol and there obtained rein- 
forcements of men and supplies of money and cannon, and had 
then started on the high road to Gloucester. 

He at once sent off mcs^ngers to the son of Lord Beau- 
champ, who held the Castle of Gloucester for him, assuring 
him that he wa'i following at full speed, and would come to 
his aid forthwith. The messengers arrived in time, and when 
the queen, after a long march, arrived before Gloucester, she 
foimd the gates shut in her face. The governor had taken 
steps to prevent her numerous adherents in the town from ris- 
ing on her behalf, and, manning the walls, refused to surren- 
der. Knowing that Edward was coming up rapidly, it was 
evident that there was no time to s[>are in an attempt to take 
the town, and the qiieen's army therefore pressed on, without 
waiting, to Tewkesbury. Once across the river they would 
speedily be joined by the Earl of Pembroke, and Edward 
would be forced to fall back at once. 

By the time they reached the river, however, they were 
thoroughly exhausted. They had marched thirty-six miles 
without rest, along bad roads and through woods, and were 
unable to go farther. The queen urged that the river should 
be crossed, but the leaders of the force were of opinion that 
it was better to halt. Edward would be able to follow them 
across the river, and were he to attack them when in disorder, 
and still further wearied by the operation of making the jias- 
sage, he would certainly crush them. Moreover, a further 
retreat would discourage the soldiers, and as a battle must now 
be fought, it was better to fight where they were, especially as 
they could choose a strong position. The queen gave way, 
and the army encamped on a large field in front of the town. 
The position was well calculated for defence, for the country 
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around was so broken and intercepted with lanes and deep 
hedges and ditches, that it was extremely difficult of approach. 

In the evening Edward came up, his men having ako 
marched some si x-and -thirty miles, and encam[>ed for the 
night within three miles of the Lancastrian position. 

The queen's troops felt confident of victory. In point of 
numbers they were superior to their antagonists, and had the 
advantage of a slrong position. Sir Thomas Tresham had, as 
he proposed, left his wife and son at Exeter when the force 
marched away. 

" Do not be despondent, love," he said to his weeping 
wife, as he bade her good-bye. " Everything is in our favour, 
and there is a good hope of a happy termination to this long 
struggle. But, win or lose, be assured it is the last time I will 
draw my sword. I have proved my fidelity to the House of 
Lancaster ; I have risked life and fortune in their cause ; but I 
feel that I have done ray share and more, and whichever way 
Providence may now decide the issue of the struggle, I will 
accept it, If we lose, and I come scathless through the fight, 
I will ride hither, and we will embark at Plymouth for France, 
and there live quietly until the time comes when Edward may 
feel himself seated with sufficient firmness on the throne iff 
forgive past offences and to grant an amnesty to all who havi' 
fought against him. In any other case, dear, you know my 
wishes, and I bid you carry them out within twenty-four hours 
of your receiving news of a defeat, without wailing longer for 
my appearance." 

As soon as it was light, Edward advanced to the attack. 
The Duke of Gloucester was in command of the vanguanl. 
He himself led the centre, while the rear was commanded by 
the Marquis of Dorset and I-ord Hastings. The most ad- 
vanced division of Lancastrians was commanded by the Duke 
of Somerset and his brother. The Grand Prior of the Order 
of St. John and Ix»rd Wenlock were stationed in the centre, 
the Earl of Devon with the reserve. Refreshed by their rest, 
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the queen's troops were in good spirits. While awaiting the 
attack, she and the prince rode among the ranks, encouraging 
the men with fiery si)eeches, and promising large rewards to 
all in case of victory. 

Gloucester made his advance with great difficulty. The ob- 
stacles to his progress were so many and serious that his di- 
vision was brought to a halt before it came into contact with 
the defenders. He therefore brought up his artillery and opened 
a heavy cannonade upon Somerset's position, supirorting his 
guns with flights of arrows, and indicting such heavy loss upon 
him that the duke felt compellal to take the offensive. 

Having foreseen that he might be obliged to do so, he had, 
early in the morning, carefully examined the ground in front 
of him, and had found some lanes by which he could make a 
flank attack on the enemy. Moving his force down these 
lanes, where the trees and hedges completely hid his advance 
from the Yorkists, he fell suddenly upon Edward's centre, 
which, taken by surprise at the unexiiected attack, was driven 
in confusion up the hill behind it. Somerset was quick to 
take advantage of his success, and wheeling his men round fell 
ui>on the Duke of Gloucester's division, and was e<]ually suc- 
cessful in his attack ujion it. Had the centre, under Ix>rd 
Wenlock, moved forward at once to his sujuiort, the victory 
would have been assured ; but Wenlock lay inactive, and 
Soiiiereet was now engaged in conflict wirh the whole of Ed- 
ward's force. But even under these circumstances he still 
gained ground, when suddenly the whole as[>ect of the battle 
was changed. 

Before it began Edward had sent two hundred spearmen to 
watch a wood near the defenders' lines, as he thought that the 
Lancastrians might place a force there to take him in flank as 
he attacked their front. He ordered them, if they found the 
wood unoccupied, to join in the fight as opixirtunity might 
offer. The wood was unoccupied, and the siJearmen, seeing 
the two divisions of their army driven backwards, and being 
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thereby cut oflf from their friends, issued from the wood and, 
charging down in a body, fell suddenly upon Somerset's rear. 

Astounded and confused by an attack from siich a quarter, 
and believing that it was an act of treachery by one of their 
own commanders, Somerset's men, who had hitherto been 
fighting with the greatest bravery, fell into confusion. Ed- 
ward's (|iiick eye soon grasped the opiwrtunity, and rallying 
his troops he charged impetuously down upon the Lancastrians, 
seconded hotly by Gloucester and his division. 

The disorder in Somerset's lines 3])eedily grew into a panic, 
and the division broke up and fled through the lanes to the 
right and left. Somerset, after in vain trying to stop the 
panic, rode furiously back into the camp, followed by his prin- 
cipal oRicers, and riding up to Lord Wenlock he cleft his head 
in two with a battle-axe. His resentment, although justified 
by the inactivity of this nobleman at such a crisis, was yet 
disastrous, as it left the centre without a leader, and threw it 
into a state of disorganization, as many must have supposed 
that Somerset had turned traitor and gone over to the enemy. 
Before any disposition could be made, Edward and Gloucester 
poured their forces into the camp, and the I^ncastrians at 
once broke and fled. Many of their leaders took refuge in the 
■ church, an asylum which they deemed inviolable, and which 
the Lancastrians had honourably respected in their hour of 
triumph. 

Among them were the Duke of Somerset, the Grand Prior 
of the Order of St. John, Sir Humphrey Andely, Sir Gervis 
of Clifton, Sir William Gainsby, Sir William Gary, Sir Henry 
Rose, Sir Thomas Tresham, and seven esquires. Margaret of 
Anjou fell into the hands of the victors. As to the fate of the 
young prince, accounts difler. Some authorities say that he 
was overtaken and slain on the field, but the majority relate 
that he was captured and taken before Edward, who asked 
him, "What brought you to England?" On his replying 
boldly, " My father's crown and mine own inheritance," 
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Edward struck him in the mouth with his gauntlet, and his at- 
tendants, or some say his brothers, at once despatched the 
youth with their swords. 

The king, with Gloucester and Clarence, then went to tha 
church at Tewkesbury, where the knights had taken refuge, 
burst open the doors, and entered it. A priest, bearing the 
holy vessels, threw himself before the king, and would not 
move until he promised to pardon all who had taken sanctuary 
there. The king then retired, and trtisting in the royal 
word, the gentlemen made no attempt to cscajje, although it 
is said that they could easily have done so. Two days later a 
party of soldiers by the king's orders broke into the church, 
dragged them from the foot of the altar, and beheaded them 
outside. 

The news of the issue of the fata! battle of Tewkesbury, the 
capture of the ijueen, and the death of the prince, was borne 
to Exeter by fugitives on the following day. Beyond the fact 
that the Earl of Devon and other nobles were known to have 
been killed, and Somerset with a party of knights had taken 
sanctuary, they could give no details as to the fate of in- 
dividuals. In the deepest distress at the utter ruin of the 
cause, and in ignorance of the fate of iier husband, who she 
could only hope was one of those who had gained sanctuary. 
Dame Treshara prepared for flight. This acconiplishod, she 
had only to wait, and sit in tearless anguish at the window, 
listening intently whenever a horseman rode ])ast. 

All night her watch continued. Gervaise, who had cried 
himself to sleep, lay on a couch beside her. Morning dawned, 
and she then knew that her husband woidd not come, for had 
he escaped from the field he would long ere this have been 
with her. The messenger with the news had arrived at eight 
the previous morning, and, faithful to her husl)and's wishes, 
at that hour she ordered the horses to be brought round, and, 
joining a party of gentlemen who were also making for the 
coast, rode with them to Plymouth. Arrangements were at 
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once made with the captain of a small ship in the |)ort, and 
two days later they landed at Honfleiir, where Sir Thomas had . 
enjoined his wife to wait until she heard from him or obtained 
sure news of his fate. A week after her arrival the news was 
brought by other fugitives of the violation of the sanctuary by 
the king, and the murder of Somerset and the gentlemen with 
him, of whom Sir Thomas Tresham was known to have been 

The blow proved fatal to Dame Tresham. She had gone 
through many trials and misfortunes, and had ever borne thcni 
bravely, but the loss of her husband completely broke her 
down. Save to see his wishes concerning their son carried 
out, she had no longer any interest in life or any wish to live. 
lint until the future of Gervaise was assured, her mission was 
unfulfilled. His education was her sole care ; his mornings 
were spent at a monastery, where the monks instructed the 
sons of such of the nobles and gentry of the neighbourhood as 
cared that they should be able to read and write. In the 
afternoon he had the best masters in the town in military exer- 
cises. His evenings he spent with his mother, who strove to 
instil in him the virtues of patience, mercy to the vanquisheil, 
' and valour, by stories of the great characters of history. She 
herself spent her days in pious exercises, in attending the ser- 
vices of the Church, and in acts of charity and kindness to 
her poorer neighltours. But her strength failed rapidly, and 
she was but a shadow of her former self when, two years and 
a half after her arrival at Honfleur, she felt that if she was 
herself to hand Gervaise over to the Order of St. John, she 
must no longer delay. Accordingly she took ship to London, 
and landing there made her way with him to the dwelling of 
the Order at Clerkcnwell. It was in process of re-building, for 
in 1381 it had been liist plundered and then burned by the 
insurgents under Wat Tyler. During the ninety years that 
had elapsed since that event the work of re-building had pro- 
ceeded steadily, each grand prior making additions to the pile 
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which, although not yet fully conipletol, was already one of 
the grandest and stateliest abodes in England. 

On inquiring for the grand prior, and stating that she had 
a letter of importance for him. Dame Tresham and her son 
were shown up to his apartment, and on entering were kindly 
and courteously received by him when informed that she was 
the widow of the late Sir Thomas Tresham. 

" I am the bearer of a letter for you, given into my hand 
by my husband's dear friend your predecessor," she said, 
" a few days before his murder at Tewkesbury. It relates to 
my son here. ' ' 

The grand prior opened the letter and read it. 

" Assuredly, madam, I will carry out the wishes here ex- 
pressed," he said. "They are, that I should forward at 
once the letter he has given you to Sir Peter D'Aubusson, 
and that until an answer is received from htm, I should take 
care of the boy here, and sec that he is instructed in all that 
is needful for a future knight of our Order. I grieve to see 
that you yourself are looking so ill." 

" My course is well-nigh run," she said. " I have, me- 
thinks, but a few days to live. I am thankfiil that it has 
been permitted to me to carry out my hus1)and's wishes, and 
to place my boy in your hands. That done, my work on 
earth is finished, and glad indeed am I that the time is at 
hand when I can rejoin my dear husband." 

" We have a building here where we can lodge ladies in 
distress or need. Dame Tresham, and I trust that you will 
take up your abode there." 

"1 shall indeed be thankful to do so," she replied. "I 
know no one in London, and few would care to lodge a dy- 

" We are Hospitallers," the grand prior said. " That was 
our sole mission when we were first founded, and before we 
l>ecame a military order, and it is still a part of our sworn 
duty to aid the distressed." 
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A few minutes later Dame Tresham was conducted to a 
comfortable apartment, and was given into the charge of a 
female attendant. The next day she had another interview 
with the grand prior, to whom she handed over her jewels 
and remaining money. This she prayed him to devote to the 
furnishing of the necessary outfit for Oervaise. She spent the 
rest of the day in the church of the hospital, had a long talk 
with her son in the evening, giving him her last charges as to 
his future life and conduct, and that night, as if she had now 
fiiltilled her last duty on earth, she jiassed away, and was 
found by her attendant lying with a look of joy and peace- 
fulness on her dead face. 

Gervaise's grief was for a time excessive. He was nearly 
twelve years old, and had never until now been separated 
from her even for a day. She had often s|>oken to him of 
her end being near, but until the blow came he had never 
quite understood that it could be so. She had, on the night 
before her death, told him thai he must not f;rieve overmuch 
for her, for that in any case they must have soon l>een sun. 
dered, and that it was far Ijetter that he should think of her 
as at rest, and happy, than as leading a lonely and sorrowful 
life. The grand prior, however, wisely gave him but little 
time to dwell upon his loss, but as soon as her funeral had 
taken place, handed him over to the knights who had the 
charge of the novices on probation, and instructed them in 
their military exercises, and of the chaplain who taught them 
such learning as was considered requisite for a knight of the 
Order. 

The knights were surprised at the proficiency the lad had 
already attained in the use of his weapons. 

" By St. Agatha," one of them exclaimed, after the con- 
clusion of his first lesson, " yon have had good teachers, lad, 
and have availed yourself rarely of them. If you go on like 
this you will become a distinguished knight of our Order. 
With a few more years to strengthen your arms I warrant me 
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you will bear your part well in your firet tiissle with the Mos- 
lem corsaire," 

It fortunately hap]>ened that a party of knights were start- 
ing for Rhodes a few days after the admission of Gcrvaise to 
the Hospital, and the letter to Sir Peter D'Aubusson was com- 
mitted to their charge. They were to proceed to Bordeaux 
by ship, then to journey by land to Marseilles, and thence, 
Ijeing joined by some French knights, to sail direct to Rhodes. 
Two months later an answer was received. D'Aubiisson wrote 
to the grand prior saying that he would gladly carry out the 
last wishes of his dead friend, and that he had already ob- 
tained from the grand master the appointment of Gervaise 
Tresham as one of his pages, and begged that he might be 
sent out with the next party of knights leaving England. It 
was three months before such an opportunity occurred. Dur- 
ing that time Gervaise remained at the house of St. John's 
studying dihgently, and continuing his military exercises. 
These were severe ; for the scions of noble houses, who hoped 
some clay to distinguish themselves as knights, were put 
through many gymnastic exercises — were taught to spring on 
to a horse when clad in full armour, to wield heavy battle- 
axes, to run and climb, and to prepare themselves for all the 
posstbihties of the mode of fighting of the day. 

Gervaise gained the encomiums, not only of his sjiecial pre- 
ceptor, but of the various knights in the house, and of the 
grand prior himself, both for his strength and activity, and 
for the earnestness with which he worked. When the time 
approached for his leaving England, the grand prior ordered 
for him the outfit which would be necessary in his position as 
a p^e of the grand master. The dresses were numerous aiid 
rich, for although the knights of St. John wore over their ar- 
mour the simple mantle of their order, which was a sleeveless 
garment of black relieved only by a white cross on the chest, 
they indulged in the finest and most costly armour, and in rich 
garments beneath their black mantles when not in armour. 
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" I am well pleased with you, Gervaise," the grand prior 
said, on the evening before he was to leave, " and I see in you 
the making of a valiant knight of the Order. Maintain the 
same spirit you have shown here ; be obedient and reverent to 
your superiors; give your whole mind to your duties; strive 
earnestly during the three or four years that your [Mgedora 
will last, to perfect yourself in military exercises, that when 
the time comes for you to buckle on armour you will be able 
to bear yourself worthily. Remember that you will have to 
win your knighthood, for the Order does not bestow this hon- 
our, and you must remain a professed knight until you receive 
it at the hands of some distinguished warrior. Ever bear in 
mind that you are a soldier of the Cross. Avoid luxury, live 
simply and modestly ; be not led away by others, upon whom 
their vows may sit but lightly ; keep ever in your mind that 
you have joined the Order neither to giun fame nor personal 
advantage, but simply that you may devote the strength and 
the intelligence that God has given you to protect Christen- 
dom from the advance of the infidel. I shall hear of you 
firom lime to time from D'Aubusson, and feel sure that the ex- 
pectations I have formed of you will be fulfilled," 



CHAPTER Iir 

THE CRAND MASTER'S PAGE 

THE grand prior had, in accordance with Dame Tresham's 
request, sent the steward of the house to one of the prin- 
cipal jewellers of the city who, as the Order were excellent 
customers, paid a good price for her jewels. After the pay- 
ment for the numerous dresses required for the service as a 
page to the grand master, the grand prior handed the balance 
of the money Dame Tresham had brought with her, and that 
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obtained by the sale of her jewels, to one of the knights under 
whose charge Gervaise was to travel, to be given by him to 
D'Aubussou for the necessities of Gervaise as a page. Durinj! 
their term of service the pages received no remuneration, all 
their expenses being paid by their families. Nevertheless, 
the" post was considered so honourable, and of such great ad- 
vantage to those entering the Order, that the appointments 
were eagerly sought after. 

The head of the party was Sir Guy Redcar, who had been 
a commander in England, but who was now relinquishing that 
post in order to take a high office in the convent at the Isl- 
and. With him were four lads Iwtween seventeen and 
twenty who were going out as professed knights, having 
served their year of probation as novices at the grand priory. 
With these Gervaise was already acquainted, as they had 
Uved, studied, and performed their military exercises to- 
gether. The three eldest of these Gervaise liked much, but 
the youngest of the party, Robert Rivers, a relation of the 
queen, had always shown a very different spirit from the 
others. He was jealous that a member of one of the defeated 
and disinherited Lancastrian families should obtain a poet of 
such honour and advantage as that of page to tlie grand mas- 
ter, and that thus, although five years younger, Gervaise should 
enter the Order on an equality with him. 

In point of strength and statiure he was, of course, greatly 
superior to Gervaise ; but he had been sixiilt from his child- 
hood, was averse to exercise, and dull at learning, and while 
Gervaise was frequently commended by his instructors, he 
himself was constantly reproved, and it had been more than 
once a question whether he should be received as a professed 
knight at the termination of his year of novitiate. Thus, 
while the other lads treated Gervaise kindly, and mdced made 
rather a pet of him, Robert Rivers ignored him as much as 
possible, and if obliged to speak to him did so uith a ]K>]Hted 
rudeness that more than once brought u]K>n him a sharp re- 
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proof from his companions. Gervaise himself was but little 
affected by Robert's manner. He was of an exceptionally 
good-tempered nature, and, indeed, was so occupied with his 
work and so anxious to satisfy his teachers, that Robert's ill- 
humour passed almost unnoticed. 

The journey was performed without incident. During their 
passage across the south of France, Gervaise's perfect knowl- 
edge of the language gained for him a great advantage over 
his companions, and enabled him to be of much use to Sir 
Giiy. They had fine weather during their passage up the 
Mediterranean, and on the way their leader gave them their 
first lessons in the management and discipline of a ship. 

" You will be nearly as much at sea as you are on land for 
the five years you must stay at the convent," he said; "and 
it is essential to the education of a knight of our Order to 
know all things connected with the management of a ship, 
even to its building. We construct our own galleys at Rhodes, 
using, of course, the labour of slaves, but under our own super- 
intendence ; and it is even more essential to us to know how 
to fight on sea than on land. There is, too, you see, a rivalry 
among ourselves, for each langue has its duties, and each 
strives to perform more gallant deeds and to bring in more 
rich prizes than the others. We of England are among the 
smallest of the iangues, and yet methinks we do a fair portion 
of the work, and gain fully our share of honour. There is no 
fear of your having much time on your hands, for it is quite 
certain that there will soon be open war between Mahomet 
and the Order. In spite of the nominal truce, constant skir- 
mishes are taking place, so that, in addition to our fights with 
pirates, we have sometimes encounters with the sultan's gal- 
leys. 

" Seven years ago, a number of our Order took part in 
the defence of Lesbos, and lost their lives at its capture, and 
we have sure information that Mahomet is preparing for an at- 
tack on the Island. No doubt he thinks it will be an easy 
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conquest, for in '57 he succeeded in landing eighteen thou- 
sand men on the Island, and in ravaging a large district, car- 
rying off much booty. Since then, however, the defences of 
Rhodes have been greatly strengthened. Zacosta, our last 
grand master, laboured diligently to increase the fortifications, 
and, specially, built on one side of the entrance to the harbour 
a strong tower, called Fort St. Nicholas. Orsini has carried 
on the works, which have been directed by D'Aubusson, who 
is captain -general of the forces of the Island, and who has deep- 
ened the ditches and built a wall on the sea front of the town 
six hundred feet in length and twenty feet in height, money 
being found by the grand master from his private purse. 

" At present we are not sure whether the great armament 
that Mahomet is preparing is intended for the capture of 
Negropont, which belongs to Venice, or of Rhodes. Unfort- 
unately Venice and Rhodes are not good friends. In the 
course of our war with Egypt in '58 we captured from some 
Venetian vessels, in which they were travelhng, several Egyp- 
tian merchants with a great store of goods. The Venetians 
protested that as the ships were theirs we had no right to in- 
terfere with our enemies who were travelling in them, and, 
without giving time for the question to be discussed, at once 
attacked our galleys, and sent a fleet against Rhodes. They 
landed on the Island, and not only pillaged the district of 
Halki, but, a number of natives having sought shelter in a 
cave, the Venetians blocked up the entrance with brushwood, 
set it on hre, and suffocated them all. 

" Shortly afterwards, another and larger fleet appeared off 
Rhodes, and demanded the restitution of the Egyptians and 
their merchandise. There was a great division of opinion in 
the council j but, seeing the great danger that threatened us 
both from the Turks at Constantinople and the Venetians, and 
that it was madness at such a time to engage in war with a 
Christian power, the grand master persuaded the council to 
accede to their request. There has never been any friendly 
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feeling between Venice and ourselves since lliat time. Still, 
I trust that our common danger will re-unite us, and tliat 
whether Negro]X)nt or Rhodes is attacked by the Moslems, we 
shall render loyal aid to each other." 

There was great excitement among Gervaise and his com- 
panions when it was announced that Rhodes was in sight, and 
as they approached the town they gazed with admiration at 
the castle with its stately buildings, the palace of the grand 
master and the Hospital of St. John, rising above the lower 
town, the massive walls strengthened by projecting bastions, 
and the fortifications of the |>orts. Of these there were two, 
with separate entrances, divided from each other by a narrow 
tongue of land. At its extremity stood Fort St. Nicholas, 
which was connected by a strong wall running along the 
promontory to the town. The inner port, as it was called, 
was of greater importance, as it adjoined the town itself. It 
was defended in the first place by Fort St. Nicholas, and at 
the inner entrance stood the towere of St. John and St. 
Michael, one on either side. Into this the vessel was steered. 
There were many craft lying there, among them eight or ten 
of the galleys of the Order. 

" We will go first to the house of our langtie," Sir Guy 
said, " and tell them to send down slaves to fetch up our bag- 
gage ; then I will take you, Gervaise. to Sir Peter D'Aubus- 
son, and hand you over to his care." 

On landing, Gervaise was surprised at the nimiber of slaves 
who were labouring at the public works, and who formed no 
small proportion of the population in the streets. Their con- 
dition was pitiable. They were, of course, enemies of Chris- 
tianity, and numbers of them had been pirates ; but he could 
not help pitying their condition as they worked in the full 
heat of the sun under the vigilant eyes ofnuml)eis of over- 
seers, who carried heavy whips, in addition to their anns. 
Their progress to the up()er city was slow, for on their way 
they met many knights, of whom several were acquamted 
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with Sir Guy ; and each, after greeting him, demanded the 
latest news from England, and in return gave him particulars 
of the state of things at Rhodes, 

At last they arrived at the house of the English langue. 
The Order was divided into langues or nationalities. Of 
these there were eight — Provence, Auvergne, France, Italy, 
Germany, England, Aragon, and Castile and Portugal. The 
French element was by far the strongest. The Order had 
been founded in that country, and as it ))osses.sed no less than 
three langues, and held the greater part of the high official 
positions in the Order, it was only kept in check liy the other 
langues acting together to demand their fair share of digniiies. 
The grand master's authority was considerable, but it was 
checked by the council, which was composed of the bailiffs 
and knights of the highest order, known as Grand Crosses. 
Each iangue had its bailiff elected by itself; these resided 
constantly at Rhodes. Each of these bailiffs lield a high 
office ; thus the Bailiff of Provence was always the grand 
commander of the Order. He controlled the exiJendiHire, 
stiijerintended the stores, and was governor of the arsenal. 
The Bailiff of Auvergne was the commander-in-chief of all the 
forces, army and navy. The Bailiff of France was the grand 
hospitaller, with the supreme direction of the hospitals and 
infirmaries of the Order, a hospital in those days signifying a 
guest-house. The Bailiff of Italy was the grand atlmiral, and 
the Bailiff of England was chief of the light cavalry. Thus 
the difficulties and jealoiisies that would have arisen at e\ery 
vacancy were avoided. 

In the early days of the Order, when Jerusalem was in the 
hands of the Christians, the care of the hospitals was its chief 
and most important function. Innumerable pilgrims visited 
Jerusalem, and these were entertained at the iminense giiest- 
house of the Order. But with the loss of Jerusalem and the 
expulsion of the Christians from Palestine, that function had 
become of very secondary imirartance, although there was s'.ill 
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aguest-hmiseand infirmary at Rhodes, nliure strangers and the 
sick were carefully attended by the knights. No longer did 
these ride out to battle on their war-horees. It was on thesea 
that the foe was to l>e met, and the knights were now sailors 
rather than soldiers. They dwelt at the houses of their re- 
sjiective langu^s : here they ate at a common table, which was 
supplied by the bailiff, who drew rations for each kniyht. and 
received, in addition, a yearly sum for the supply of such hix- 
nries as ivere nut included in the rations. The average nnm- 
Iwr of knights residing in each of these /augurs averaged from 
a hundred to a humlred and fifty. 

It vias not until some hours after his arrival that Sir (liiy 
could find time to take Cervaise across to the house of the 
ii«i,'ar^ of Auvergne, towhich D'Aubusson belonged. Ii was 
a larger and more stately pile than that of tlie Knglish langiie, 
but the arrangements were similar in all these buildings. In 
the Knglish house Cervaise had not felt strange, as he had the 
companionship of his fellow-voyagers; bnt as he followed Sir 
(itiy through the sjiacioiis halls of the langue of Auvergne, 
where no familiar face met his, he felt more lonely than he 
had done since he entered the house at Clerkenwclt. 

On sending in his name Sir Gny was at once conducted 
to the chamber occupied by D'Aubusson. The knight was 
seated at his table, examining some plans. The room was fiir- 
nished with monastic simplicity, save that the walls were hung 
with rich silks and curtains captnred from Turkish galle)-s. 

" Welcome Itack to iis. Sir Guy," D'Aubusson said, rising, 
and warmly shaking his visitor's hand. " I have been look- 
ing for your coming, for we need men with clear head.s. Of 
strong arms and valiant spirits we have no lack ; but men of 
judgment and discretion, who can be trusted to look at mat- 
ters calmly and not to be carried away by passion, are wel- 
come indeed to us. 1 was ex|>ecting you about this time, and 
when I heard that a ship had arrived from Marseilles I made 
imiiiiries, and was glad to find that you were on board." 
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■' I am heartily glad to he back, D'Anbiisson ; I am sick of 
the dull life of a commandery, and rejoice at the prospect of 
stirring times again. I'his lad is young I'resham, who lias 
come out in my charge, and for whom you have been good 
enough to obtain the post of jiage to the grand master." 

" And no slight business was it to do so," D'Aubusson said, 
with a smile. " It happened there was a vacancy when the 
letter concerning him arrived, and had it been one of the 
highest offices in the Order there could not have been a 
keener contention for it. Every bailiff had his candidate 
ready; but I seldom ask for anything for members of my 
langue, and when 1 told the other baliffs that it was to me a 
matter of honour to carry out the last request of my dead 
friend, they all gave way. You see, I am placed in a position 
of some little difficulty. The grand master is so enfeebled 
and crippled that he leaves matters almost entirely in my 
hands, and it would be an abuse of my position, and would 
excite no little jealousy, were I to use the power 1 ]>0!jsess to 
nominate friends of my own to appointments. It is only by 
the most rigid im|>artiality, and by dividing as fairly as possi- 
ble all offices between the eight /imbues, that all continue to 
give me their supi>ort. As you know, we have had great dif- 
ficulties and heartburnings here ; but happily they have to a 
great extent been set at rest by forming a new iangue of Cas- 
tile and Portugal out of that of Aragon. This has given one 
more vote to the smaller langues, and has so balanced the 
power that of late the jealousies between us have greatly sub- 
sided, and all are working well together in face of the common 
danger. Well, young sir, and how like you the prospect of 
your pageship? " 

"I like it greatly, sir, but shall like still more the time 
when I can buckle on armour and take a share of the fighting 
with the infidels. I would fain, sir, offer to you my deep and 
humble thanks for the great kindness you have shown nie in 
procuring me tlie appointment of i>age to the grand master." 
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The knight smiled kindly. " There are the less thanks due, 
lad, inasmuch as 1 did it not for yoti, but for the dear friend 
who wrote to me on your behalf. However, I trust that you 
will do credit to my nomination liy your conijucl here," 

"There is a letter from our grand prior which I have 
brought to you," Sir Guy said. " He commended the lad to 
me warmly, and seems to be greatly pleased with his conduct." 

D'Aubusson cut the silken string that bound the missive to- 
gether, and read the letter. 

"He does indeed speak warmly," he said, as he laid it down 
on the table. " He tells me that the lad, young as he was, 
had been well trained when he came, and that he worked with 
great diligence during the five months he was in the House, 
and displayed such skill and strength for his age, as to surprise 
his preceptors, who prophesied that he would turn out a stout 
swordsman, and would be a credit to the Order." 

" He is well furnished with garments both for ordinary and 
state occasions," Sir Guy said ; " and in this packet are some 
sixty gold crowns, which are the last remains of his patrimony, 
and which 1 was to hand to you in order to )>ay the necessary 
expenses during his pageship " 

"He could have done without that," D'Aubusson said. 
" Recommended to me as he is, I would have seen that he 
lacked nothing, but was provided with all necessaries for his 
position. I will in the future take care that in alt things he 
is on a par with his companions." He touched a bell on the 
table, and a servitor entered. 

" Tell Richard de Deauville to come here," he said. 

A minute later the hangings at the door were pushed aside, 
and a lad about a year older than Gervaise appeared, and, 
bowing deeply to the knight, stood in a respectful attitude, 
awaiting his orders. 

"Deauville, take this youth, Gervaise Tresh am to your room. 
He is appointed one of the pages of the grand master. He is 
English, but he speaks French as well as you do, having lived 
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ill France for sunie years. Take him lo )oiir aijartineiit and 
treat him kindly and ivdl, seeing that he is a stranger and 
new to all here. To-morrow he wiil go to ihe [>alace." 

Gervaise bow^-d deeply to the two knights, and then fol- 
lowed the ijage. 

" I sujipose you arrived in that ship which came in to-day," 
the latter said, as soon as they had left the room. " Von are 
in luck indeed to have obtained a [Kigeship at the grand mas- 
ter's. You Ijegin to count your time at once, while we do not 
l)egin to count ours until we are seventeen. Still, good hick 
may befall us yet, for if the grand master dies, Sir Peter is 
sure to l>e chosen to suceeed him. Then, you see, we too 
shall l>e pages of the grand master." 

" How many are there of you ?" 

" Only De Lille and myself. Of course D'Aubus.son will 
take on the grand master's present jKiges ; l>ut as there are five 
vacancies on an average every year, he will lje able to find 
room for us among the numljer." 

"Why, how many |>ages has the grand master?" Oer- 
vaise asked, in surprise. 

" Sixteen of them, so you may guess the duties are easy 
enough, as only two are generally employed, except, of course 
on solemn occasions." 

" Are there any other English besides myself? " 

The I>oy shook his head. " There are eight belonging to 
the French langues ; the others are Spaniards, Italians, or 
Germans. There, this is our room and this is De I.ille. I)e 
l.ille, this is the grand master's new ]iage, Master Gervaise 
Tresham. and our lord says we are to treat him kindly and en- 
tertain him well until to-morrow, when he will go to the jialace. 
He s|>eaks our language, and has been some years in France." 

" How came you to be there?" De l.ille asketl Gervaise. 

" My father was a I^ncastrian, and my niother a great 
friend of our Queen Margaret of Anjou, and tiiey were with 
her all the time she was in e.xile." 
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"How quarreJsoine you English are!" De Lille said. 
" Yoii seem to l>e always fighting amoi)},' youiselvcs." 

" I don'l think," Gervaise said, with a smile, " there is any 
love lost between Louis of France and the Duke of Burgundy, 
to say nothing of other great lords." 

" No ; you are right there. But though we talk a great deal 
about fighting, It is only occasionally that we engage in It." 

The pages' room was a small one. It contained two pal- 
lets, which served as seats by day, and two wooden cliests, 
in which they kept their clothes. 

Their conversation was interrupted by the ringing of a bell. 

"That is supper," De Lille said, jumjiing up. " We will 
leave you here while we go down to stand l>ehind our lord's chair. 
When the meal is over we will bring a jiastyor something else 
good, and a measure of wine, and have our supper together up 
here ; and we will tell the servitors to bring up another pallet 
for you. Of course, you can go down with iis if yon like." 

" Thank you, I would much rather stay here. Every one 
would be strange to me, and having nothing to do I should 
feel in the way." 

The boys nodded, and taking their caps ran off, while Ger- 
vaise, tired by the excitement of the day, lay down on the 
bed which a servant brought up a few minutes after they had 
left him, and slept soundly until their return. 

" I think I have been asleep," he said, starting up when 
they entered the room again. 

"You look as if you had, anyhow," De Lille laughetl. 
" It was the best thing you could do. We have brought ujj 
supper. We generally sit down and eat after the knighls 
have done, but this is much better, as you are here." They 
sat down on the beds, carved the pasty with their daggers, 
and after they had finished Clervaise gladly accepted the pro- 
posal of the othere to take a walk round the walls. 

They started from the corner of the castle looking down 
upon the spit of land dividing the two ports. 
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" You see," De Lille said, " there is a row of small islands 
across the mouth of the outer port, and the guns of St, Nicho- 
las, and those on this wall, would prevent any hostile Heet 
from entering." 

" I hardly see what use that port is, for it lies altogether 
outside the town, and vessels could not unload there." 

" No, Still, it forms a useful place of refuge. In case a 
great fleet came to attack us, our galleys would lay up in the 
inner port, which would be cleared of all the merchant craft, 
as these would hamper the defence ; they would, therefore, be 
sent round into the outer port, where they would be safe from 
any attack by sea, although they would doubtless be burnt did 
an army besiege the town." 

Passing along the walls of the grand master's palace, which 
was a strongly fortified building, and formed a citadel that 
could be defended after the lower town and the rest of the 
castle had been taken, they came to the western angle of the 
fortifications. 

" You must know that each lanf^ue has charge of a separate 
part of the wall. From the foot of the mole of St. Nicholas to 
the grand master's palace it is in charge of France. On the 
line where we now are, between the palace and the gate of St. 
George, it is held by (lermany. From that gate to the Sjianish 
tower Auvergne is posted. England takes the wall letween the 
S|>anish tower and that of St. Mary. You defend only the low- 
er storey of that tower, the up|>er (lart being held by Aragon, 
whose charge extends up to the gate of St. John. Thence 
to the tower of Italy, — behind which lies the Jews' quarter, — 
Provence is in charge, while the sea-front, thence to the mole 
of St. Nicholas, is held by Italy and Castile, each taking half. 
Not only have the langufs the charge of defending each its 
portion of the wall, but of keeping it in order at all times ; 
and I may say that nowhere is [he wall better ke|)t or more 
fairly decorated with carvings than where England holds." 

" Vou have not told me who defends the palace itself." 
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" That is in charge of a force comix)sed of equal nimiljcTs 
of picked knights from each langui." 

Gervaise leant on the battlement and looked with admira- 
tion at the scene beyond. The land side was surrounded by 
hills, the ground rising very gradually from the foot of the 
walb. Every yard of ground was cultivated, and was covered 
with brilliant vegetation. Groves and orchards occurred 
thickly, while the slopes were dotted with chapels, summer- 
houses — in which the natives of the city spent most of their 
time in the hot season — and other riistic buildings. 

" What a rich and beautiful country ! " he said. 

" It is very pleasant to look at," De Lille agreed. " But 
all this would be a sore disadvantage to us if the Turks were 
besieging us, for the groves and orchards would conceal their 
approaches, the walls and buildings would give them shelter, 
and our cannon would be of little use until they reached the 
farther side of the ditch. If the Turks come, I hear it is de- 
cided to level all the buildings and walls, and to chop down 
every tree." 

" If they were to plant their cannon on the hills they would 
do us much harm," Gervaise remarked. 

"The Turks are clumsy gunnera they say," Deauville re- 
plied, " and they would but waste their powder and ball at 
that distance, without making a breach in our walls." 

" Even if they did, they could surely scarce pass that deep 
fosse," Gervaise said, looking down into the tremendous cut- 
ting in the solid rock that ran round the whole circuit of the 
walls ; it was from forty to sixty feet deep, and from ninety 
to a hundred and forty feet wide. It was from this great cut- 
ting that the stones for the construction of the walls, towers, 
and buildings of the town had l)een taken, the work having 
been going on ever since the knights established themselves at 
Rhodes, and being performed by a host of captives taken In 
war, together with labour hired from neighbouring islands. 
Upon this immense work the Order had exijended no small 
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l)ro[)ortiun uf their ie\'L-iiiie since their capture of the island in 
1310, and tho result was a fortress that, under the condiliuns 
of warfare of that aj^e, seemed almost imprc^'nable; and this 
without any natural advantage of ixisition. 

In addition to the five gre-at towers or bastions, the wall 
was strengthened Ijy siiiiare lowers at short intervals. On 
looking down from the wall npon which the ihreejiagcs were 
standing, on to the lower town, the view was a singular one. 
The houses were all Imflt of stone, with flat rools, after the 
manner of most Eastern cities. The streets were very nar- 
row, and were crossed at freiiuent intervals by broad stone 
arches. These had the effect, not only of giving shelter from 
an enemy's fire, but of aflbrding means by which troojis could 
march rapidly across the town upon the roofe of the houses to 
reinforce the defenders of the wait, wherever pressed by the 
enemy. Thus the town from above presented the a|)])earan( e 
of a great pavement, broken only by dark and freijuently in- 
terrupted lines. 

" How dilferent to the towns at home ! " Oervaise ex- 
claimed, as, after gazing long u]x>n the l)e:uitiful country out- 
side the walls, he turned and looked inward. " One would 
hardly know that it was a town at all." 

" Ves, it is rather different to the view from the top of the 
tower of Notre Panie, which I ascended while I was staying 
in Paris. Hut this sort of building is liest here ; the thickness 
of the stone roofs kee|)s out the heat of the sun, and it is only 
when it is almost overhead that it shines down into the nar- 
row streets. As you tan see by the number of the people on 
the roofs, they use them as a resort in the evening. Then 
carpets are spread, and they receive visitors, and can talk to 
their neighbours over the low walls that separate the roofs. 
You can trace the divisions. Some of the house roofs are 
larger than others, but all are ijpon the same level ; this being 
the regulation, in order that there might be free passage every- 
where for the trooiK." 
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Hy the time they had made the circuit of thu ^alls dark- 
ness had fallen, and concealed the martial features of the 
scene. Lights twinkled everywhere u|)on the stone terraces; 
the sound of lutes and other musical instruments tame up soft- 
ly on the still air, with the hinn of talk and laughter. The sea 
Uy as smooth as a uiirror, and reflected the light of the stars, 
and the hiac.k hulls of the (-alleyH and ships in the harhour lay 
still and motionless. 

Greatly pleased with his first exjicrience of the city that was 
lo l)e his future home, Gervaise returned, with his compan- 
ions, to the aiilifr^e of Auvergne. 

The next morning the bailiff D'Aubusson bade Gervaise" ac- 
company him to the pajace of the grand master. Here he in- 
troduced him to Orsini, an old and feeble man, who, after a 
few kind words, handed- him over to the chamberlain, who, 
in turn, led him to the official who was in charge of the pages. 
That officer took him down to the courtyard, where four 
young knights were engaged in superintending the military 
exercises of the jtages. The scene was exactly the same as 
that to which Gervaise had been accustomed at the House in 
London. Some of the lads were fighting with blunted 
swords, others were swinging heavy bars of iron, climbing 
ropes, or vaulting on to the back of a wooden horse. All 
paused as the official entered with his charge. 

"This is your new comrade, boys," he said — "Master 
Gervaise Tresham, a member of the English iangue. Be good 
comrades to him. By the reports I hear I am sure that you 
will find him a worthy companion." 

The pages had been prepared to like the new-comer, for it 
was well known that he owed his appointment to the bailiff 
of Auvergne, who was the most popular of the officials of the 
Order, and who was already regarded a.s the grand master. 
His ap|)earance confirmed their anticipation. His fair com- 
plexion and nut-brown hair tinged with gold, cut somewhat 
short, but with a natural wave, contrasted with their darker 
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locks and faces bronzed by the sun. There was an honest 
and frank look in his grey eyes, and an expression of good- 
temper on his face, though the square chin and firm lips sirake 
of earnestness and resolution of purpose. The official look 
him rojnd the circle and presented him first to the knights and 
then to each of his comrades. 

" You may as well join them in their exercises. In that 
way you will sooner become at home with them." 

Gervaise at once laid down his mantle, removed hisdo-iblet, 
and then joined the others. There was but one hait-ho\ir 
remaining before they broke off to go to dinner, which was at 
half-past ten, but the time svifficed to show the yoimg pages 
that this English lad was the e(|uat of all, — except two or 
■ three of the oldest, ^both in strength and in knowledge of 
arms. He could climb the rope with any of them, could 
vault on to the wooden horse with a heavy cuirass and back- 
piece on him, and held his own in a bout with swords against 
Conrad von Berghoff, "'ho was considered the best sword- 
player among them. As soon as the exercises were over all 
proceeded to the bath, and then to dinner. The meal was a 
simple one, but Gervaise enjoyed it thoroughly, for the table 
was loaded with an abundance of fruits of kinds altogether 
novel to him, and which he found delicious. 

The official in charge of them sat at the head of the table, 
and the meal was eaten in silence. After it was over and 
they had retired to their own rooms discipline was at an end, 
and they were free to amuse themselves as they liked. There 
were many questions to be asked and answered, but his display 
of strength and skill in the courtyard saved Gervaise from a 
good deal of the teasing to which a new-comer among a party 
of boys is always exposed. 

He, on his part, learnt that the duties of the pages were 
very light. Two only were on duty each day, l)eing in con- 
stant attendance on the grand master, and accompanying him 
wherever he went. When he dined in jiublic four of them 
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waited on him at table, and one of them performed the duties 
of taster. If he returned to the palace after dark, six otheis 
lined the staircase with torches. On occasions of state cere- 
mony, and at the numerois religio'.:s festivals, aJl were in 
attendance. By this time Gervaise's trunks had heen brought 
over from the English auberge, where they had been conieyed 
from the ship, and his garments were taken oi;t and inspected 
by his comrades, who all admitted that they were, in point of 
beauty of colour and material, and in fashion, equal to their 
own. 

" You will have to get one more suit, Ger\aise," one of the 
lads said. "At one or two of the grand ceremonies every 
year we are all dressed alike ; that is the rule. On other 
occasions we wear what we choose, so that our garments are 
handsome, and I think it looks a good deal t>eiter than when 
we are dressed alike ; though no doubt in religioirs processions 
that is more appropriate. De Ribaumont, our governor, will 
give orders for the supply of your state costiime. He is a 
good fellow. Of course, he has to be rather strict with ns; 
but so long as there is nothing done that he considers dis- 
creditable to our i»fiition. he lets us do pretty nearly as we like. 

•' We have four hours a day at our military exercises, and 
two hours with the sub-chaplain, who teaches iis our l)ooks and 
religious duties. The rest of our time we can use as we like, 
except that every day eight of us ride for two hours and i)rac- 
tise with the lance ; for although jt is at sea we fight the Mos- 
lems, we are expected to become finished knights in all mat- 
ters. These eight horses are kept for our service, and such as 
choose may at other times ride them. On Saturdays we are 
free from all our exercises ; then some of us generally go on 
horseback for long excursions on the island, while oiliers take 
boats and go out on the sea ; one afternoon in the week we 
all make a trip in a galley, to learn our duties on board." 
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CHAPTER IV 

k rROFESSED KNIGHT 



C^ERVAISE was soon qriite at home in the palace of the 
I grand master, and his corai>anions were, like other l)oys, 
of varying characters; but as all were of nolile families, were 
strongly imiiressed with the importance of the Oriler and the 
honour of their own |)osition, and were constantly in contact 
with stately knights and grave officials, their manners con- 
formed to those of their elders ; and even ainong themselves 
there was no rongh fun. or lond disjnites. Imt a cortiiin cour- 
tesy of manner that was in accordance with theirsiirronndings. 
This came naturally lo (lervaise, brought up as he had Iwen 
by his father and mother, and having at fre(|iient iniervals 
stayed with them for niontiis at the various royal castles in 
which Margaret of Anjou and her son had been a-isigned 
ajKirtments during their exile. E\«n at St. John's house the 
novices with whom he hved were all a good deal older than 
himself, and the discipline of the house was mu<-h more strict 
than that at Rhodes. 

He enjoyed lioth his exercises with the knights and the time 
spentVith the sub-cha]ilatn, no small projiorLion of the hours 
of study being occupied in listening to slories of chivalry ; 
it being considered one of the most imijortant ]Kirts of a 
knight's education that he should have a thorough acipiaint- 
ance, not only with the laws of chivalry, but with the brave 
deeds both of former and of living knights, with the relations 
of the' noble houses of EurO|je to each other, esjiecially of tlie 
many great families whose members were connected with the 
Order of St, John. 

These matters formed, indeed, the main subject of their 
studies. All were taught to read and write, but this was 
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considered sufficient in the way of actual instruction. The 
rules of the Order had to be committed to memory. Beyond 
this their reading consisted largely of the lives of saints, 
especially of those who distinguished themselves by their 
charity or their devotion to their vows of poverty, to both 
of which the members of the Order were pledged. Gervaise, 
however, cotild -see around him no signs whatever of iioverty 
on their part. It was true that they all lived and fed to- 
gether in the auher^es of their respective langues, and that 
they possessed no houses or establishments of their own ; but 
the magnificence of their armour and attire, and the lavish 
exjjenditure of some uiwn their pleasures, contrasted strangely 
with the |K)verty to which they had vowed themselves. 

It was true that in many cases the means to support the 
expenditure was derived from the shares the knights received 
of the plunder acquired in their captures of Moslem ships; 
but undoubtedly many must have possessed large jirivate 
means; the bailiffs, for example, although only require<l by 
the rules to place before the knights at their auberges the 
rations they received for them, with such luxuries as could 
l(e purchased by their yearly allowance for that purpose, ex- 
]>ended anmially very large sums in addition, and supplied 
their tables with every dainty, in order to gain popularity 
and goodwill among the niemliers of the langiie. 

Not only did the iwst of liailiff confer n[>on its owner a very 
high position at Rhodes, but it was a ste|)|iing -stone to the 
most lucrative offices in their langues. The bailiffs at Rhodes 
had the right of claiming any of the grand priories or baili- 
wicks at home that might fall vacant, and the grand master 
was frequently chosen from among their number, as, by l>eing 
present at Rhodes, they had many advantages in the way of 
making themselves popular among the electors. The emolu- 
ments of some of these provincial bailiwicks were large ; and 
as the laiiiffs at Rhodes were generally elected by seniority 
— although younger knights who had greatly distinguished 
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themselves were sometimes chosen — ihey were usually glad to 
resign the heavy work and responsibility of their position at 
Rhodes, and to retire to the far easier position of a provincial 
baililT. In the majority of cases, doubtless, the fortunes of 
the high officials were obtained from the money amassed when 
in possession of rich commanderies at home; but e\-en (his 
was assuredly incompatible with their vows of poverty. 

His hours of leisure Gervaise spent either on the water or 
in the saddle, and his love of exercise of all sorts excited the 
wonder and even the amusement of his companions, who for 
the most jiart preferred sjiending the time at their disjxisal in 
sleep, in idly looking out from a shaded room at what was 
going on outside, or in visits to friends and relations at the 
auberges of the langiits to which they belonged. The natural 
consequence was, that by the time he reached the end of his 
three years' pageship, Gervaise was indisputably superior in 
strength, activity, and skill in military exercises, to any of 
his companions. The majority of these, after comjileting 
their time, returned to the head<juarters of their hxngiie at 
home, to jkiss their time there, until of an age to lie eligible 
for the charge of a commandery obtained for them by family 
influence, which had no small share in the granting of these 
appointments. 

As it was known, however, that Gervaise intended to re- 
main permanently in the Island, his progress was watched 
with particular attention by his instructors ; and, seeing his 
own earnestness in the matter, they took s|>ecial pains with 
his training. The bailiff of Auvergne continued to take much 
interest in him, inquiring often from the officers in charge of 
the pages, and from his instructors, of his conduct and prog- 
ress, and occasionally sending for him to his aiiher^e and 
talking with him as to his life and progress. Just before his 
pageship terminated, he said to him, — 

" I was rather puzzled at first, Gervaise, as to what we 
should do with you when your term of office concluded, but 
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I ain so no longer, for, although you are some two years 
younger than the professed knights who come o'.it here, you 
are better fitted than the majority to lake your place in the 
nav^l expeditions, and to fight the Maslem pirates. I will 
see that you have your share of these adventures. All youiig 
knights are, as you know, obliged to make three voyages, but 
beyond that many of them do not care to share in the rough 
life at sea, and prefer the bustle, and, 1 grieve to say, the 
gaiety and pleasures of tiiis city. For one, then, really eager . 
to distinguish himself, the opportunities are frequent." When 
danger threatens, or heavy engagements are expected, every 
knight is desirous of bearing his part in the fray ; but this is 
not the case when the work to be done consists of scouring 
the sea for weeks, without (lerchance coming across a single 
pirate. Of course, as soon as your pageship is over you will 
go to the English auberge, but I shall still keep my eye upon 
you, and shall do my best to help you to achieve distinction ; 
and I shall take upon myself the providing of your arms and 
armour as a knight." 

Accordingly, on the day on which his duties as a page ter- 
minated, two servitors of the auherge of Auvergne brought 
across to the palace a suit of fine armour and a sword, a bat- 
tle-axe, a lance, and a dagger; also three complete suits of 
clothes, two of them for ordinary wear, and one for state 
occasions. The next day Gervaise took the oaths of the Order 
in the Church of St. John. The aged master himself received 
the vows, and formally inducted him as a professed knight of 
the Order, Peter D'Aubusson and the bailiff of the English 
iangue acting as his sponsors, vouching that he was of nulile 
blood and in all ways fitted to become a knight of Justice, 
this being the official title of the professed knights of the 
Order. Ten newly arrived novices were inducted at the same 
time, and the ceremony was a stately one, attended by a num- 
ber of the knights from each langue, all in full armour 

The ceremony over, Gervaise bore the title of Sir Gervaise 
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Tresham ; but this was an honorary rather than a real title, as 
the Order did not profess to bestow the honour of knighthood, 
and it was usual for its members to receive the accolade at the 
hands of secular knights. At the conclusion of the cerempny, 
he returned with the bailiff of the English langue to the mi- ■ 
bergf, and took up his quarters there. By his frequent visits 
he was well known to all the members, and in a day or two 
felt as much at home as he had done in the pages' room in the 
|ialace. A week was given to him before he was assigned lo 
any sjiecial duty, and he was glad when he was told off as one 
of the knights who were to take their turn in superintending 
the work of the slaves employed in strengthening the fortifica- 
tions, although he would rather that any other employment 
should have been assigned to him, because he felt deep pity for 
the tinfortunate men who were engaged in the work. 

He knew well enough that if he himself were ever made 
prisoner by the Turks, his lot would be as hard and as hojie- 
less as that of the Moslem capdves; but this, although he 
often repeated it to himself in order lo abate his feeling of 
commi.seration, was but a poor satisfaction. He saw one side 
of the picture, and the other was hidden from him ; and al- 
though he told hiniself that after slaving in a Turkish galley 
he woTild feel a satisfaction at seeing those who had been his 
tyrants siiffering the same fate, he was well aware that this 
would not be the case, and that his own sufferings would only 
make him sympathise more deeply with those of others. He 
had found, soon after his arrival on the Island, that it was 
l)est to keep his feelings on this subject to himself. While 
the knighls were bound, in accordance with their vows, to 
relieve sufferings of any kind among Christians, they seemed 
to regard their captives rather in the light of briite l>easts than 
hurnan beings. The slaves were struck on the smallest provo- 
cation, and even the killing of a slave was considered a very 
venial offence, and punished only because the slave u'as of 
value to the Order. 
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It was true that edicts were from time to time published 
by the council, enjoining fair treatment of slaves, and it was 
specially ordered that those employed as servants in the au- 
berges were not to be struck. The lot of these servants was, 
indeed, very much easier than that of those engaged on the 
public works, and such occupation was therefore considered a 
privilege, the servants being for the most part elected from 
among the captives of superior rank. 

For the next six months Gervaise worked at varioiis duties 
in the town. He was employed for a fortnight in the inhrm- 
ary, then for a while he was transferred to the galleys ; biit for 
the most part he was with the slaves working on the fortifica- 
tions. At the end of that time he was, to his great delight, 
informed by the bailiff that he was one of the six knights of 
the iangue told off to join a galley that was on the |>oint oi 
sailing. Among those going in her was Sir Ralph Harcourt, 
one of his companions on the journey from England. 

"So you are to go with us, Gervaise," the young knight 
said, "to try your hick for the hrst time against the infidels. 
This is my third voyage, and I hope that it will be more fortu- 
nate than its predecessors, for, beyond picking up two or 
three small craft, which did not venture upon resistance, we 
gained neither honour nor booty. I regard you as having 
s|>ecially good fortune, and besides being glad that we sliall 
be together, I expect that you will bring good luck to us, and 
that we shall meet with foes worth contending with. The 
corsairs have been very active of late, and have captured many 
prizes, while, on the other hand, our galleys have been un- 
fortunate, and have but seldom come uiwn the miscreants." 

" How many knights will there be on board? " 

*' Forty, "Aragon, like us, furnishes five, Germany ten, 
Portugal five, Auvergne ten, and Provence five. We shall be 
commanded by Sir I-ouis Ricord, a knight of Auvergne, and 
we could wish no better, for he has proved himself a good sea- 
man and a brave captain. Two other galleys are to start 
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with US. We are to cruise separately unless one gets news of 
a force so superior that he will need aid to attack it, when he 
will meet the others at a rendezvous agreed upon, and we shall 
work together." 

" Who are the other three Englishmen ? " 

"John Boswell, Marmaduke Liimley, and Adam Tedlwnd 
— all, as you know, brave knights and good companions." 

That evening Gervaise received a message from D' Aubusson, 
requesting him to call at his auberge. 

"So you are going to sea, Sir Gervaise ? I hear from your 
loailifF that you have been working to his satisfaction in the 
town." 

" Yes, sir. I shall indeed be glad to change it for a life at 
sea. In truth, it is grievous to me to witness the sufferings of 
the slaves, and 1 would rather do any other work." 

" They are far better off than the Christians who lall into 
the hands of the Turks," the bailiff said; "and, moreover, 
it, is because their countrymen are preparing to attack us that 
we are forced to ise their labour in strengthening our fortifica- 
tions. They have naught to complain of in the way of food. 
Still, I would myself gladly see their lot alleviated ; but we 
could not afford to kee]) so great a number of captives in idle- 
ness; they must work for their living. Had it not been for 
their labour we could never have built and fortified the city. 
After all, they are little worse off than our serfs at home; 
they build our castles and till our land." 

" It may be so, sir ; but with us in England men are free, 
and it was, when I first came, strange to me to see them 
working under the fear of the whip. It is necessary, I know, 
that such work should be done, but I own that I shall be glad 
to be away from the sight of the poor wretched, pirates and 
enemies of the faith though they be." 

"I can understand your feelings, and I too felt somewhat 
the same when I first came here. Nevertheless, there is work 
that must lie done if the Order is not to be crushed by the in- 
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fidels. Here are captives, for the most part malefactors, who 
have to be fed ; and there is no injustice in their having, like 
all men, lo give work for food. 1 have learnt to see this and 
recognise the necessity, though I would that the work «ould 
be obtained without the use of haishness and severity. We 
ourselves are prepared at any motnent to sacrifice our lives for 
the good of the Order and for the great cause, and it would 
be wrong, nay, sinful, not to use the means that have been 
placed ready to our hand. Now, Sir Gervaise, I wish you a 
pleasant voyage. You will find the life somewhat hard, after 
your three years' residence at the [alace, but this I know you 
will not mind. I have S|)ecially commended you to Ricord 
as one in whom I am personally interested, and from whom 1 
. hope great things in the future. Be brave ; be resolute. 
From what you have said I need not say — be merciful. Ful- 
fil all orders promptly and without question ; bear yourself 
courteously to all ; above all things, remember that you are a 
soldier, not only of the Order, but of the Cross." 

The next day Gervaise embarked with his companions on 
board the galley. It was a long, low boat, similar to those in 
use by the Venetians and Genoese. It was rowed by fifty 
slaves, who slept at night on or beneath the benches they sat 
on by day. The knights occupied the great cabins in the 
poop. There were two tiers of these ; the upper one con- 
tained the little cabin of the commander, while the rest of the 
space on this deck, and that below it, was used by the 
knights in common. In the upper cabin they took their 
meals, and a third of their number slept there, the remainder 
sleeping in the cabin below. A fourth of their number were, 
however, always on guard, lest any attemjit at a rising or es- 
cape should be made by the galley-slaves. 

On leaving the harbour the galley, with its two torisorls, 
rowed north, and Gervaise learnt that they were to cruise be- 
tween the mainland and the islands. Some of these were in the 
hands of the Turks, while others were still occupied by Greeks. 
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Except when there was a formal and actual slate of war, 
the Moslem and Christian islands remained in a state of neu- 
trality, trading with each other and avoiding all unfriendly 
proceedings that would lead to struggles which would be fatal 
to the prosperity of both. The Archipelago, and indeed the 
whole of the eastern portion of the Mediterranean, was in- 
fested by pirates, fitted out, for the most part, on the main- 
land. These, when in force, openly kept the sea, attacking 
the Christian merchant ships, but when cruising alone they 
hid in unfrequented bays, or behind uninhabited islets, until 
they could pounce upon a passing ship whose size promised an 
easy capture. The Order of St. John furnished a maritime 
j>olice, earning thereby the deep gratitude of Spain, France, 
and Italy. They were aided occasionally by the Venetians, 
but these, being frequently engaged in quarrels with their 
neighbours, did but a small share of this work, only sending 
their fleeLs to sea when danger threatened some of their pos- 
sessions in the Levant. 

" This is delightful, Ralph," Gervaise said, as they stood 
together on the jMX>p, looking back at the receding city. 
" What a pleasant change it is from standing in the broiling 
sun watching those poor wretches toiling at the fortifications ! 
There is only one drawback to my jileasure. I wish that we 
carried sails, and were moved along by the breeze, instead of 
by the exertions of the slaves. ' ' 

" Much chance we should have of catching a pirate under 
such circumstances!" Ralph said, laughing. "You might 
as well set a tortoise to catch a hare." 

" I don't say that we should not be obliged to carry row- 
ers, Ralph ; but all the prizes that have been brought in since 
I have been at Rhodes carry masts and sails, as well as oars, 
and, as I understand, for the most |)art cruise about under 
sail, and only use the oars when chasing or fleeing." 

"That is so; because, you see, in most cases the crew 
themselves have to row, and I have no doubt if we had no 
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slaves to do the work we should soon take to niasls and sails 
also ; but for speed the rowing galleys are the best, for unless 
a brisk wind were blowing, the mast and sails would but check 
her progress when the oars were out, and at any rate con- 
strain her to travel only before the wind. I know your weak- 
ness about the slaves, Gervaise; but as we could neither build 
our fortifications nor row our galleys without them, I cannot 
go as far as you do in the matter, though I own that I am 
sometimes sorry for them. But you must remember that it is 
the fault of their people, and not of ouis, that they are here. ' ' 

" All that is true enough, Ralph, and 1 cannot gainsay you. 
Still I would rather that we were gliding along with sails in- 
stead of being rowed by slaves." 

" At any rate, Gervaise, you will not see them ill-treated, 
for I myself heard Ricord, just Iwfore wc were starling, tell the 
slave-overseers that so long as the rowers did fair work they 
were not to nse their whips, and that only if we were in chase 
of a pirate were they to be urged to their utmost exertions," 

" 1 am right glad to hear it, Ralph, and shall be able to 
enjoy the voyage all the more, now you have told me that 
such orders have been issued." 

For a fortnight they cruised about among the islands. 
Several times boats rowed out from the shore to the galley 
with complaints of outrages by pirates under a notorious cor- 
sair named Hassan Ali, who had landed, burnt villages, killed 
many of the inhabitants, and carried off the rest as slaves ; but 
no one could give any clue to aid them in their search for the 
corsairs. The time [lassed very pleasantly. There was no 
occasion for speed ; often they lay all day in some bay, where 
they coTild approach near enough to the shore to lie in the 
shade of trees, while two or three of the knights ascended a 
hill and kept watch there for the appearance of any vessels of a 
suspicious character. 

One morning, after passing the night at anchor, Harcourt 
and Gervaise were despatched just before sunrise to take a look 
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round before the galley got under way. From the top of the 
hill ihey had an uninterrupted view of the sea, studded with 
islands on all sides of them. Beyond a few hshing-boats, 
looking like black specks on the glassy surface, no craft were 
in sight. Tl\ey were about to return to the galley when, 
taking a last look round, Gervaise suddenly exclaimed, — 

" Look, Ralph ! There is smoke ascending from that island 
to the south-west. There was none just now." 

" You mean from that fcay, Gervaise ? Yes, I see it ; it is 
not more than a light mist." 

"It is growing thicker," Gervaise said, "and spreading. 
Maybe it is but a hut that has accidentally caught fire, but it 
seems to me that the smoke is rising from several points." 

" I think you are right, Gervaise. Let us hurry down with 
the news. It may be that it is a village which has been at- 
tacked by pirates who have landed on the other side of the isl- 
and during the night, for I can see no ships In the bay." 

A few minutes' run and they stood on the shore. 

" Quick, men ! " Ralph said to the rowers of the boat that 
had brought them ashore. " Row your hardest." 

The slaves bent to their oars, and they were soon alongside 
the galley, which lay two or three hundred yards from the 
shore. Those on board had noticed the young knights run- 
ning down the hill, and, marking the s|)eed at which the boat 
was rowing, concluded at once that they must have observed 
one of the pirate's ships. 

"Do you see anything of them. Sir Ralph?" the com- 
mander shouted; as they came close. 

" We have seen no ship, Sir Louis, but there is smoke com- 
ing up from a bay in an island four or five miles away to the 
south-west. It seems to us that it is far too extensive a fire to 
be the result of an accident, for there was no smoke until within 
two or three minutes of the time we left, and before we started 
it was rising from several points, and we both think that it 
must come from a village that has been attacked by pirates." 
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The commander rapidly issued his orders, and In two or 
three minutes the anchor was weighed, the boat hoisted on 
deck, and the oars in motion. 

" Stretch to your oars ! " Ricord shouted to the slaves. 
" Hitherto we have exacted no toil from you, but you liavc 
to work now, and woe be to htm who does not put out his 
fall strength." 

Grateful for the unusual leniency with which they had been 
treated, the slaves bent to their oars, and the galley sped rap- 
idly through the water. On rounding the end of the island 
there was an exclamation ofsatis^tion from the knights as 
they saw wreaths of white smoke rising from the distant island. 

".There can be no doubt that it is a village in flames," Sir 
Louis said; "and from the suddenness with which it broke out, 
it is clear that it must have been fired at several |x>ints. You 
say you saw no craft near ? " he asked, turning to Harcoiirt. 

" There were none there, or from the top of the hill we 
should assuredly have made them out, Sir I.;Ouis." 

" ITien the pirates — if this be, as 1 hope, their work — must 
have landed at some other point on the island, and if they 
catch sight of us they may make for their ship and slip away, 
unobserved by us. Instead of rowing direct, therefore, we 
will make for that islet to the right, and row round behind it. 
There are two others almost adjoining it. Once past these, 
'tis not more than halfamileto that island stretching away 
south. Once round that, we shall be beyond the one from 
which we see the smoke rising, and can come down on its 
southern side. The course will be double the distance that it 
would be if wc look a straight line, but except when we cross 
from island to island we shall not be ex{)Osed to their view, 
and may fall upon their ships before the crews have returned 
from their work of plunder." 

The knights fully agreed, and orders were given to the 
helmsman accordingly. 

" We must not over-fatigue the rowers," the commander 
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said. " We may have a long chase if they have started before 
we get round." 

He therefore gave orders to the slaves that, white they were 
to exert themselves to the utmost when crossing the open 
sea, they were to relax their efforts and to row within their 
strength while coasting along behind the islands. On board, 
everything was made in readiness for a fight : the knights 
l)uckled on their armour, the cooks set cauldrons of pitch 
over the fire, the cannoneers loaded her eight guns. It was 
an hour and a half after their start before they rovmded the 
end of the last island. It extended a little farther to the south 
than did thai to which they were making, and as they round- 
ed the point, eager looks were cast in search of the pirate 
ships. No craft were, however, to be seen. 

"They must be in some l)ay or inlet," the commander 
said ; " they can hardly have left, for it would have taken 
them half an hour at least to cross the island with their booty 
and captives, and even if they made straight away after having 
fired the village, their ship could have gone no great distance, 
for we miist have seen her if she put to sea — unless indeed 
they were anchored on the east of the island, and have sailed 
in that direction," 

"Keep them rowing along steadily," he said to the over- 
seers of the slaves ; " but do not press them too hard. We 
may have a chase yet, and need all their strength, for most of 
these pirates are fast craft, and if they should get a start of 
three or four miles, it will be a long row before we catch 
them." 

They made straight for the island, and on nearing it coasted 
along its southern side. It was some three miles long, the 
shore being for the most part steep, but here and there faUing 
gradually to the water's edge. Two or three little clusters of 
houses could be seen as they rowed along ; one of these was 
on fire. 

" That is good," Sir Louis exclaimed, as, on turning a 
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point, they saw the flames. " That cannot have been hghteii 
long, and we are pretty certain to come upon the veaBets be- 
fore the marauders have set sail." 

Several inleti and small bays were passed, but all were 
empty. A few fishing boats lay on the shore, but there were 
no signs of life, as no doubt the people would, long since, 
have taken alarm and sought shelter in the woods. There 
was a sharp point just before they reached the south-eastern 
extremity of the island, and as the galley shot |>ast this, a 
shout of exultation rose from the knights, for, near the mouth 
of an inlet that now opened to their view, there lay four long, 
low vessels, above eacli of which floated the Moslem flag, A 
number of men were gathered on the shore near the ships, and 
heavily-laden boats were passing to and fro. 

A yell of rage and alarm rose from the shiiK as the galley 
came into view. There was a stir and movement on the 
shore, and numbers of men leapt into the boats there, and 
Started for the ships. These were some quarter of a mile 
away when flrst seen, and half that distance had t)een 
traversed when a puff of smoke shot out from the side of 
one of them, followed almost immediately by a general dis- 
charge of their cannon. One ball tore along the waist of the 
galley, killing six of the rowers, and several oars on both 
sides were broken. Two balls jiassed through the cabins in 
the poop. But there was no pause in the advance of the gal- 
ley. The whips of the slave-mastets cracked, and the rowers 
whose oais were intact strained at them. There was no re- 
ply from the guns, but the knights raised lond the war cry of 
the Order, a war cry that was never heard without striking a 
thrill of apprehension among their Moslem foes. 

As they neared the pirate ships, the helm was put down, 
and the galley brought up alongside the largest of them and 
a broadside poured into her ; then the knights, headed by 
their commander, leapt on to her deck. 

Although a number of the crew had not yet come off from 
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Shore, the Moslems still oiitmimhered their assailants, and, 
knowing, that thttr consorts would soon come to their aid, 
they threw themselves in a body on the Christians. But in 
a hand-to-hand conflict like this, the knights of the Hospital 
were irresistible. Protected by their armour and long shields 
from the blows of their enemies' scimitars and daggers, their 
long, cross-handled swords fell with irresistible force on tur- 
baned head and coat-of-mail, and, maintaining regular order 
and advancing like a wall of steel along the deck, they drove 
the Moslems before them, and the combat would soon have 
terminated had not a shout been raised by one of the overseeis 
of the slaves. One of the other ships had rowed alongside 
the galley, and the crew were already leajiing on board it. 
At the same moment another ship came up alongside tliat 
they had Iroarded, while the fourth was manauvring to bring 
up under her stem. 

" Sir John Boswell," Sir Louis shouted, " do you and your 
countrymen, with the knights of Spain, finish with these 
miscreants ; knights of Germany and Provence keep back the 
boarders; knights of Auvergne follow me," and he lea|.t 
down into the galley. 

The English and Spanish knights redoubled their exertions. 
The Moslems endeavoured to rally, seeing that help was at 
hand, and that but a small Itody were now o|)|>osed to them, 
but their numbers availed little. The ten knights kept their 
line, and, hewing their way forward, pressed them so holly 
that the Turks broke and sprang over the bulwarks into the 
sea. Then the knights looked round. A fierce fight w::s 
going on between those of Germany and Provence and the 
enemy, who strove desperately to board from the ship along- 
side. The other vessel was now almost touching the stern, and 
her crew were swarming to her side in readiness to leap on 
board as soon as the vessels touched. 

"We wilt keep them at bay there," Sir John Boswell 
shouted. " Do you, Don Pedro, and your comrades, aid 
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Ricord. When his foes are finished with, you can come back 
to help us." 

Then, with the four English knights, he ran along the deck, 
and reached the stern just in time to hurl backwards the Mos- 
lems, who had already obtained a footing. For a time the five 
knights kept back the surging mass of their foes. 'I'he deck 
was wide enough for each to have fair play for his sword, and 
in vain the pirates strove to obtain a footing. 

At last Sir Marmaduke Luniley fell, severely wounded by 
an arrow from a Moslem marksman, and before the others 
could close the gap a score of pirates leapt on to the deck. 

" Fall back, comrades, fall back ; but keep together ! " 
Sir John Boswell shouted, as he cleft the skull of one of the 
pirate officers who sprang at him. *' Sir Louis will soon 
finish his work, and be here to our aid. Ah ! " he exclaimed, 
looking over his shoulder, as he retired a step, "Provence 
and Germany are overmatched too." 

This was indeed the case. Stoutly as they fought the 
knights were unable to guard the whole of the line of bulwark, 
and the Moslems had already obtained a footing on the deck. 
The discipline of the knights stood them ingoodstead. Draw- 
ing closely together as they retreated, they made a stand on 
the opposite side of the deck, and were here joined by Sir 
John Boswell and his companions. They now formed a semi- 
circle, each flank resting on the bulwark, and the pirates in 
vain endeavoured to break their line. Again and again they 
flung themselves upon the knights, only to be beaten olT with 
heavy loss. At length a loud cheer arose from the galley, and 
Sir Louis Ricord, with the knights of Auvergne and S|)ain hav- 
ing cleared the galley of their foes, and carried the pirate that 
had grappled with her, sprang on to the deck of the ship, and 
fell upon the throng that were attacking the knights there, ob- 
livious of what was going on elsewhere. At once the English 
knights and their comrades took the offensive, and fell iijion 
their assailants who, at the sight of the reinforcement, had 
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for a moment stood irresolute. For a short time there was a 
fierce stru^ie; then the pirates sprang back to their two 
shiiDs, and endeavoured to cast off the grapnels. But the 
knights followed hotly ui>on them, and, panic stricken now, 
the pirates sprang overboard. Many were drowned, but the 
greater ]>art managed to swim to shore. 



CHAPTER V 

OF THE SEA 

BREATHLESS and faint from their tremendous exertions, 
the knights removed their helmets. 

" By St. Mary," Sir Louis said, " this has been as hard a 
fight as I have ever been engaged in, and well may we lie con- 
tent with our victory I Well fought, my brave comrades ! 
Each of these vessels miist have carried twice our number at 
least, and we have captured four of them ; but I fear the cost 
has been heavy." 

Seven knights had fallen, struck down by sword, arrow, or 
thrust of s])ear. Of the rest but few had escaped nnwoundcd, 
for, strong as was their armour, the keen Damascus blades of 
the Moslems had in many cases cut clean through it, and their 
daggers had found entry at points where the armour joined ; 
and, now that the fight was over, several of the knights sank 
exhausted on the deck from loss of blood. 

But the dressing of wounds formed part of a knight of St. 
John's training. Those who were unwounded unbuckled the 
armour and bandaged the wounds. Others fetched wine and 
water from the galley. The chains of the galley-slaves were 
removed, and these were set to clear the decks of the Moslem 
corjises. The anchors were dropped, for what little wind 
there was drifted them towards the shore. They had learned 
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from a dying pirate that the vessels were part of the fleet of 
Hassan Ali, a fact that added to the satisfaction felt by the 
knights at their capture, as this man was one of the most 
dreaded pirates of the Levant. They leamt that he himself 
had not been present, the expedition being under the com- 
mand of one of his heutenants, who had fallen in the fight. 

" Now, comrades, let us in the first place take food; we 
have not broken our fast this morning. Then let us consider 
what had best be done, for indeed we have got as much in 
our hands as we can manage ; but let us leave that till we eat 
and drink, for we are faint from want of food and from our 
exertions. But we shall have to eat what comes to hand, and 
that without cooking, for our servants all joined the pirates 
when they boarded us, and are either dead or are ashore 
there." 

A meal was made of bread and fruit, and this with wine 
sufficed to recruit their energies. 

" It seems to me, comrades," Sir Louis said, when all had 
finished, " that the first thing is to search the holds of these 
vessels and see what valuables are stored there. These may 
ix all carried on board one ship, and the others must be 
burnt, for it is clear that, as there are four of them, we cannot 
take them to Rhodes ; and even with one and our galley we 
should fare but ill, if we fell in with two or three more of 
Hasian's shi|)s." 

" But how about the pirates on shore. Sir Louis ? " a knight 
asked. "There were very many who could not get ofl" to 
their ships during the fight, and scores must have swum ashore. 
I should say that there must be full two hundred, and it will 
be a grievous thing for the islanders if we leave them there." 

" It is certain," the conunander said, "that we are not 
strong enough to attack them, for were we to land, a party 
would have to be left on board, or the pirates might elude our 
search, seize some fishing-boats, and regain jxissession. Cer- 
tainly, we are in no position to divide our forces." 
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" MeChinks," Sir John Boswell said, "that the best plan 
would be to send a boat, manned with ten galley-slaves, taking 
two or three of us to the rendezvous, to fetch hither the other 
two galleys. With their aid we might take all the four ships 
safe into port, after first clearing the island of these pirates. 
It is but forty miles away, and eight hours' rowing would take 
us there." 

There was a general murmur of assent, for all wished that 
the trophies of their bravery should, if possible, be carried to 
Rhodes. 

" That will certainly be the best plan. Sir John, though it 
may detain us here for two or three days, or even more, for it 
is quite imcertain when the other two galleys may put in at 
the rendezvous. Will you yourself undertake the mission? " 

" With pleasure." 

" How many will you take with you ? " 

" Two will be sufficient, for we shall have no fighting to do, 
as we shall have to trust to our speed if we fall in with an 
enemy. I wilt take, with your ]>ermission, Sir Ralph Har- 
court and Sir Gervaise Tresham, both of whom have to-day 
fought with distinguished bravery. Indeed, I owe my life to 
them, for more than once, when I was hotly pressed, they 
freed me from my assailants. Truly none bore themselves 
better in the fray than they did." 

Three or four others joined in hearty commendations of the 
two young knighls. 

" Indeed," one said, "I was greatly surprised to see how 
Tresham bore himself. He is but a lad, with scarce, one 
woidd think, strength to hold his own in such a fray. It 
chanced that he was next to me in the circle, and for a time I 
kept my eye on him, thinking he might require my aid ; but 
I soon saw that I need not trouble myself on his account, for 
he wielded his weapon as doughtily as the best knight of the 
Order could have done, and one of the proofs is that, while 
most of us bear marks of the conflict, he has escaped without a 
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scratch. I trust. Sir Louis, that when you give an account of 
the fighting you will specially mention that this, the youngest 
knight of the Order, bore himself as stoutly as any of them. 
I say this, Sir John, because, not being of your langue, I can 
speak more warmly than you can do of his skill and bravery." 

" I thank you, De Boysey," Sir John Boswell said, " and 
I am proud that my young countryman should have so gained 
your approbation. And now," he went on, " white the gal- 
ley-slaves are getting a meal — which they have right well 
earned to-day — I should like to see what there is under the 
hatches of these ships, so that I can give our comrades in the 
other galleys some idea of the value of this booty we have 
taken. ' ' 

They rose from the table, and, going on board the prizes, 
lifted the hatches. 

" Beware ! " E>e Boysey exclaimed, looking down into the 
hold, when the first hatch was taken off. " There are [leople 
below." 

A chorus of cries followed his exclamation. 

"They are the voices of women and children," Sir Louis 
exclaimed. " They must be captives." 

This turned out to be so. In the holds of the four ships were 
found over a hundred and fifty women and children ; these had 
been brought on board in the first boat-loads by the pirates, 
and when the Christian galley had been seen coming roimd the 
point, had been thrust below, and the hatches thrown over 
them. They had heard the din of battle above, but knew not 
how the conflict had terminated, and, being afraid to cry out, 
had remained silent until, on the hatch being lifted, they had 
seen the figures of Christian knights standing in the bright sun- 
shine. All had come from the village on the other side of the 
island. They related how the pirates had sutidenly burst upon 
them, had slaughtered all the men, set fire to the village, and 
had driven them beibre them across the island to the shijis. 
The poor creatures were delighted at their escape from slavery, 
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but at the same time were full of grief at the loss of husbands, 
fathers, and sons. 

Some laughed, others cried ; while some thanked God for 
their rescue others heaped imprecations upon the authors of 
their misfortunes. 

The knights explained to them that for a short time ihey 
must remain on board, as half the pirates were still on shore, 
but that aid would soon arrive that would enable them to clear 
the island. 

Half an hour later Sir John Boswell, with the two young 
knights, started in a rowing boat, manned by ten of the galley- 
slaves. The wind had sprung up since the fight ceased, and as 
it was nearly astern, they antici|:ated that they would make a 
good passage, and be at the little islet, named as the place of 
rendezvous, before nightfall. 

Among the many liales of rich merchandise in the hold of the 
pirate vessels an abundance of wine had been discovered, and 
of this a tankard had been given to each of the slaves, by Sir 
Louis's orders, as a token of satisfaction at their work in the 
morning. 

They had gone some two miles when, from one of the inleB 
in the island they had left a large fishing-boat was seen to issue 
out. 

" By St. George! " Sir John exclaimed, "that boat must Iw 
full of pirates. And if they see us, which Ihey cannot help 
doing, and take it In their heads to chase us, we shall have a 
hard time of it." 

The fishing-boat for a few minutes kept along the coast, and 
then suddenly her course was altered, and her head directed 
towards their boat, 

" Now stretch to your oara," Sir John, who s]X)ke some 
Turkish, said to the slaves. " Keep ahead of that boat, and 
I promise you, on my honour as a Christian knight, that I 
will myself purchase your freedom as soon as we get to 
Rhodes." 
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With a shout of delight, the galley-slaves bent to their oars, 
and the boat flew along at a greatly increased speed. 

"There is but small chance of otir getting away," Sir John 
said (luietly. " At present we must lie rowing as fast as they 
sjil ; but wind never tires, while there are limits to the jjowers 
i)f muscle and bone. If those fellows follow us — and 1 doubt 
not that they will, for they must be thirsting for vengeance — 
they will overtake iis long l)efore we get to the rendezvous ; 
and even did we reath it, the chances are that we should not 
find either of the galleys there. We must hold on as long as 
we can, and as a last resource must run ashore. Unfortu- 
nately there are no large islands on onr way. Nor have we any 
hope of assistance from our friends behind. The inlet looks 
east, and they will know nothing of our danger ; nor, if they 
did, could they help us. The galley is short-handed now, and 
there are the raptured ships to look after, and the captives we 
rescued. We have only ourselves to depend on." 

At the end of an hour's rowing the boat astern had gained 
little ; but the exertions of the rowers were telling severely 
upon them. They were still doing their best, but their breath 
came in short gasfs, the rowing was getting short and unsteady, 
and there was a sensible decrease in the speed of the l>oat. 
Three miles ahead of them was an islet about half a mile in 
diameter. In some parts it wascovered with foliage, but else- 
where it was bare rock. 

" That must be our goal," Sir John said. " They will be 
close to us by the time we get there." Then he said to the 
rowers, " Stop for a minute to get breath. We will land at 
that islet ahead, and I shall hold to my promise if we get 
there in time. Those of you who like can remain in the boat 
until your countrymen come up ; those who choose can leave 
the boat and hide yourselves as best you may. I leave the 
choice to yourselves. If we are overtaken and fall, I cannot 
keep my promise, and it will be best then for you to remain 
in the boat." 
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For three or four minutes the slaves bent forward over their 
oars ; but as soon as Sir John gave the word they straightened 
themselves up and began rowing again. The rest had done 
them good, and they again fell into a long, steady stroke. 

" Shall we buckle on our armour again ? " Sir Ralph Har- 
court asked ; for they had not put it on when they left the 
ship, as the heat was very great. 

" I think we had better don our mall shirts only. In climb- 
ing alxjut that rock ahead of us, the less weight we carry the 
better, and with this heat 1 would rather fight unprotected 
than in casque and armour. Besides, there can l>e little 
doubt that, if they come u|>on us. it will be our last battle. 
That craft behind is crowded with men, and, armour or no 
armour, it wilt come to the same in the end. If it were not 
that we have a mission to fulfil, and that it is of all things im- 
portant to send the galleys to aid our friends, I would say let 
us choose a s])ot at the fool of the rocks there, where they can- 
not attack IIS in the rear, and there fight it out as becomes 
knights of the Cross ; but as it is our duty above all things to 
carry this message, we must strive to preserve our lives, and 
must, if we can, conceal ourselves from these paynims." 

"What are yon going to do ? " Sir John asked the slaves, 
when they were within a riiiarter of a mile of the islet. " I 
should think, after we have left the Iwat, it will he best for you 
to sit quietly on your tenches till our pursuers arrive." 

"They would cut our throats at once, Sir Knight ; they 
will be furious at our having given them so long a chase. 
Hassan Ali's men care Httle whom they slay, and, irritated by 
their misfortune, it will be naught to them whether we are 
Moslem or Christian. I, for one, shall take to the woods, and 
hide." 

There was a chorus of assent among the other rowers. 

" 1 trust that you may escape," the knight said. " It is 
for us they will be hunting, and if they catch and slay us 
they will not trouble to search the island further." 
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" It seems to me. Sir John," Gervaise said, ■■ that with the 
aid of these good fellows we may yet have a chance of escape. " 

" What is your plan, Sir Gervaise? " 

"I think, Sir John, that if, when we land, we climb 
straight up that hill, in full sight of the shore, the pirates, 
when they see us, will follow at once. The slaves should, 
therefore, be safe for a time if they hide in that wood to the 
left of the spot we are making for. Will you tell them to 
keep down by the water's edge among the btishes, and that 
after crossing thai crest, we will try to make a dash round, so 
as to join them there. 'Tb probable that most of the pirates 
will start in pursuit of us, and if we and the slaves make a 
rush for the shore we may seize our boat, push off, and capt- 
ure their craft, if there are but a few left on board, knock 
out a plank and scuttle her, and then row away." 

" By St. George, your plan is a good one, Tresham ! — a 
right good scheme, and we will try it." 

He at once translated what Gervaise had said to the rowers, 
by whom it was received with short exclamations of approval, 
for they were too breathless and exhausted for talk. Alreaily 
they could hear the yells of the inrates, who, as the boat ran 
up on (he beach were but a quarter of a mile behind. 

" Now, away for that wood ! " Sir John cried, as he leapt . 
ashore. " Now, comrades, for a climb up the hill ! " 

It was a steep ascent, and more than once one had to b.^ 
helped up by the others, and then in turn to assist them U) 
get up beside him. Louder and louder rose the shouts of ll;i' 
pirates, but the knights did not glance back until tliey 
reached the top of the hill ; then they turned and looked 
round. A swarm of men were climbing after them, and 
were already halfway up the cliff. 

"Heave them down ! " Sir John exclaimed, pointing to 
some loose rocks, and set the example by lifting a great stone 
and hurling it over the edge. Harcourt and Gervaise at once 
did the same, and twenty or thirty rocks were speedily s-.'i.t 
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rolling down the steep, ascent, and yells, shouts, and cries 
were heard below. 

"That will check them a bit. Now lei as beofT," Sir 
John Boswell said, and they at once started. After crossing 
a hundred yards of bare rock they stood at the edge of an- 
other slope into a deep valley, beyond which rose the central 
hill of tlie island. The valley ran right across, and was filled 
with trees extending to the sea at either end. Running rap- 
idly down, the knights were within the shelter of the wood 
before the Moslems had reached the brow liehind them, A 
minute later they heard the shouts of their enemies. Once in 
the wood they turned to the left, and in a few minutes stood 
on the sea shore. It was a little bay some two hundred yards 
across, and at either point the cliffs rose abruptly from the 
water. 

" We shall have to swim round the point," Sir John said. 
"Take off your mail shirts. We will make our way along 
the rocks as far as we can, and then drop them into the sea, 
Otherwise they will know that we have taken to the water." 

They hurried along the rocks, and were able to make their 
way to within fifty yards of the point; then, throwing their 
mail shirts into the sea, they plunged in. All knew the im- 
portance of getting round before any of the pirates, who 
would be searching the valley, came down on the shore, and 
they swam their hardest until they rounded the corner. The 
wood rang with the shouts of their pursuers, but no yell had 
risen from the water's edge. A hundred yards farther, and 
they were able to land, and were in a short time in the shel- 
ter of the trees that fringed the water to the ijoint where they 
had left the boat. There was no longer any occasion for 
speed, and they made their way throiigh the thick bushes and 
undergrowth quietly, until they recovered breath after their 
exertions. They had gone a few hundreds yards when from 
the bushes the slaves suddenly rose up. 

"All has gone well," Sir John saiti to them in their own 
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language. " The pirates are searching for us on the other 
side of the hill. There are not likely to be many of them 
left here. We shall soon be in jxissession of our lioat again." 

I'ollowed by the slaves, they made their way fonvard until 
they stood at the edge of the wood. Five or six pirates were 
standing on the shore. 

" i expect they have been left there," Harcourt said, " to 
prevent the slaves from carrying off the boat. They must 
have seen them run into the wood. 'I'hey won't reckon on 
oMr being with them." 

Drawing their swords, the three knights nished out, fol- 
lowed by the slaves. They had biit a hundred yards to run. 
The pirates, on seeing them, raised a yell and drew their 
scimitars; but the sight of the knights rushing upon them, 
when they had expected but a few unarmed rowers, was too 
much for their courage, and when their assailants were still 
fifty yards away they turned and fled. The fishing craft had 
been run ashore but a few yards from their boat. 

"Get her afloat, Harcourt, and bring her to the stern of 
the fisherman. Now, Tresham, follow me." 

Sir John Boswell chmbed up on to the fishing boat, which 
was a craft of some fifteen tons burden. She was entirely de- 
serted, but the sail still hung from the yard, and a fire was 
burning on a stone hearth, raised on some logs of wood in the 
centre of the deck. 

" Look for something to stave in a plank, Tresham." 

Gervaise leapt down into the hold. There were some nets 
and spare sails lying there, but nothing that would answer the 
purpose. He examined the planks. The boat was very 
strongly and roughly built. 

" There is nothing here. Sir John, that will do, and noth- 
ing short of a heavy sledge hammer would suffice to smash 
one of these planks." 

"There are a lot of them coming down the hill, Tresham. 
We have not many minutes to spare, but we must disable the 
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cralt. They will soon be after us again; they have run her 
hard and fast here, but when they all come back they will 
soon get her off. Let us try one of these sweeps." 

He lifted one of the heavy oars, and holding it upright he 
and Gervaise together tried to drive the handle through the 
Imttotn. Again and again they raised it and drove it down ; 
but the plank was too strong, and too securely fastened to 
the timbers. 

" We must give it up," the knight said, with a sigh. 
" Fortune has befriended ns so far, Tresliam, but she has de- 
serted us at last. Another three minutes, and we shall have 
thirty or forty of them upon us." 

At this moment the lad's eye fell upon the fire. 

"We shall manage yet," he exclaimed, and, seizing a 
blazing brand, he jumped below and set fire to the sails 
stowed there; they were as dry as tinder, and the flame shot 
up at once. 

"That is good, Tresham," the knight said; "but they 
will put it out before it has caught the boat." 

"Not before it has burnt the sails," Gervaise replied. 
"Now for this one," and he applied the brand to the lower 
edge of the great sail. 

Without a word Sir John seized another brand, and fired 
the sail on the other side of the deck. The flames flashed uj), 
and a wild yell of rage and alarm broke from the pirates, who 
were now rushing down towards the Ijeach. 

" Now to the boat, Tresham ; we have no time to lose il 
we would avoid being pounded with stones." 

They dropped over the stern into the boat. The galley- 
slaves dipped their oars into the water, and she shot away 
just as the foremost of the pirates reached the edge of the 
water. A few stones were thrown ; but the pirates were so 
anxious about the craft, by which alone they could esca]]e 
from the island, that the majority at once climbed on board. 

At a word from the knight, the slaves slopped rowing a 
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hundred yards from the shore. The sail was already con- 
sumed, and the yard and the upper [lart of the mast were in 
flames. A dense smoke was rising from the hold, and-the jii- 
rates were throwing buckets of water down into it. In a few 
minutes the smoke decreased. 

" I thought that they would be able to put it out ; but, as 
tar as we are concerned, it matters little. They have lost 
their sails, and as I saw but four sweeps, we can travel five 
miles to their one. If we find the galleys we will look in 
here on our way back, and if they have not left we will fire 
that crafl more effectually, and then the pirates will be trap|icd, 
and we can leave them till we have fetched off Sir Louis and 
his prizes, and then have a grand hunt here. We took no 
prisoners before, and a hundred slaves will be a useful ad- 
dition to our wall- builders. Now, Tresham, I have to thank 
you warmly, for Harcourt and I doubly owe our lives to you. 
It was thanks to your quickness of wit that we regained our 
boat, for I would not have given a ducat for our chances had 
you not thought of that scheme. In the .second place, we 
should assuredly have been overtaken again had it not been 
for your happy thought of crippling them by burning their 
saib. By St. George, Harcourt, this young countryman of 
ouis is as quick and as ready of wit as he has shown himself 
a brave and gallant fighter ! We have no lack of sturdy fight- 
ers; but the wit to devise and to seize upon the right thing 
in the moment of danger is vastly more rare. As for myself, 
I have no shame that this lad, who is young enough to \ie my 
son, should have this, twice in a single hour, |>ointed out the 
way to safety. With sword and battle-axe I can, 1 trust, 
hold my own with any man ; but my brain is dull when it 
comes to hatching schemes. If we live, we shall see Sir Ger- 
vaise one of the most distinguished knights of the Order." 

" While I feel gratified indeed, as 1 may well be by your 
commendation. Sir John, I must, under your favour, say that 
you have given me a far greater degree of credit than is roy 
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due. There was the Tire, and there was the sail, and the 
thought that the one-would destroy the other was simply a nat- 
ural one, which might have occurred to a child. As to the 
plan about the boat, seeing that there was the hill and the 
wood, it flashed upon me at once that we might make a cir- 
cuit and conic back to her." 

"Just so, lad; but those thoughts did not flash upon my 
mind, nor ujxin that of Harcourt. It is just because those 
sort of ideas do flash upon the minds of some men, and not of 
others, that the first rise to the rank of distinguished command- 
ets, while the others remain simple knights who would play 
their part in a charge or in the defence of a breach, but would 
be of no account as leaders. Now, row along steadily, men," 
he went on, si^eaking to the slaves. "We are still in good 
time, for it was not an hour from the moment we touched the 
island to our dejiarture from it, and much of that time we had 
gained by the speed with which you rowed before. At any 
rate, we shall make out the island before sunset, and whether 
we arrive there a little sooner or later matters little. Harcourt, 
hand me that wineskin and a goblet. A draught will do us 
good after our climb and swim, and these good fellows will be 
none the worse for a cup also." 

Inspired with the hope of freedom, the slaves rowed steadily, 
and the sun had just set when they entered a little inlet in the 
rocky isle that was their place of rendezvous. 

" Thanks be to the saints ! " Sir John exclaimed, as they 
reached the entrance. "There is Santoval's galley." 

There was a stir on board the galley as the boat was seen 
approaching. The knights had put on their armour, which 
they had found still lying in the boat, the pirates, in their haste 
to pursue, having left her unexamined, while those who had 
remained on guard had abstained from touching anything un- 
til the return of their captain and comrades. 

" Whence come you, Sir John, and what is the neH*s? No 
misfortune has befallen Ricord's galley, I hope?" the Sjwii- 
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ish knight in command shouted, as the boat came near enough 
for him lo recognize the features of its occupants. 

" All is well," Sir John shouted back ; " but we have taken 
more prizes than we can manage, though not without hard 
fighting. Seven knights have fallen, and at least ten others 
will not be able to buckle their armour on again for some time 
lo come, so I have been sent here to beg your assistance ; and 
it is well that it should l>e given sijcedijy, for if more pirate 
vessels come up before you join, Ricord and his companions 
will be in a sorry plight." 

By this time the boat had reached the side of the galley, 
and as Sir John and his two companions stepjJed on l>oard, 
the knights crowded round to hear the details of the news. 
Exclamations of approval and satisfaction arose when Sir John 
related the incidents of the fight, and told them that the four 
vessels that had fallen into their hands formed part of Hassan 
All's Beet. 

" That is good news indeed, Boswell," Don Santoval said ; 
" and I would I had been there to take part in so gallant a 
fight. It is well you found us here, for with four prizes on 
hand, and with half his strength dead or disabled, Kicord 
must be in sore need of aid. We will start to-morrow morning 
at daybreak. As all the ships were taken, there is little fear 
ofany of the other pirates hearing news of what ha.s happened." 

"I don't know," Sir John replied. "There were, as I 
told yon, some two himdred pirates left on the island. About 
half those, we know, seized a fishing boat and escaped, for 
(hey chased us, and we have had as narrow an escape from 
death as has ever fallen to my lot, though 1 have been in o\'er 
a score of hard-fought battles. The rest may well have taken 
another fishing boat and made oFf also, for we saw several 
craft along the shores of the island. If so, they may have 
made for Hassan Ali's rendezvoiis, where\er that may be, just 
as I made here, and by this time some of his shi|»s may be on 
(he way there." 
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'■ By St. Anthony, this alters the situation gravely ! " Don 
Sail to val said. "Fellow knights, we must lose no time in 
going to Ricord's assistance. The slaves have had a long row 
lo-day, but they must start on another. Let them have a good 
meal to strengthen them, and a cup of wine each. Whatever 
their scru|>les at other times, they never refuse wine when 
there is heavy work to be done, knowing full well that a 
draught of it helps them mightily in their labours. Your men 
must have rowed well, Sir John, to have brought you here so 
(|uickly?" 

"I have promised them their freedom," Sir John said; 
" and they shall have it, even if I have to pay their value into 
the treasury. As I told you, we were hotly pursued, for the 
craft with her sail went faster than we with our .oais ; and, 
knowing the importance of bringing the news here, I encour- 
aged them by promising them their freedom, should we get 
away. Not only did they row right manfully, but they proved 
faithful in our extremity, and, when all seemed lost, stuck to us 
instead of deserting and joining the pirates." 

" But how did you get away. Sir John, if their craft out- 
sailed you ? " 

" I owe my life entirely to the quick wit of my young 
countryman. Sir Gervaise Tresham here." And Sir John then 
related the incidents of their adventure on the island, his narra- 
tive eliciting warm expressions of approval from the knights. 

" Of course, you will go with \\s, Boswetl ? " Don Santoval 
said, when the master of the slaves announced that these had 
eaten their meal, and were ready. 

" I must do so," Sir John replied, " I want you, on your 
way, to look in at that island where we had so narrow an es- 
cape, and if we find their craft still there we can destroy it. 
The place is directly in our course ; we shall, therefore, lose 
but little time in looking in. Of course, they may have gone 
as soon as they got their vessel afloat, but it is hardly likely. 
'[~hey would have no idea of jny returning with a galley so 
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soon, and will probably set to to make a dozen more oars before 
they start, for she had but four on board, which will scarce 
suffice to send her a mile an hour through the water. There- 
fore, I fancy they will not put off until to-morrow morning. 
If that is so, and we destroy their craft, they will be trapped 
on the islet, and on our return we can capture them all. I 
think of leaving Harcourt and Treshani in the boat, in order 
that when Piccolomini's galley conies in, they may direct him 
also to join us." 

" He may be in at any moment ; we met him three days 
since. He had captured a pirate, and sent her off under 
charge of ten of his knights. We agreed to meet him this 
evening; and as he is not here, he will probably be in the 
first thing in the morning." 

Gervaise and Harcourt took their places in the boat again. 
The galley got tip its anchor and started. Just as she reached 
the mouth of the inlet another galley rounded the point and 
nearly ran into her. 

" I am going to Ricord's assistance, Piccolomini," Don 
Santoval shouted. 

"Is it urgent?" the commander of the galley shouted 
back. " We have had a very long row, and can go no 
farther, unless his strait is a very sore one," 

" No. Come on in the morning. You will hear all the 
news from a boat lying two hundred yards astern. Two 
young Enghsh knights are waiting in her to give you the 
news. Ricord has made a fine capture. Row on, men " 
And the galley proceeded on her way, while the new-comer 
proceeded up the harbour. 

Harcourt and Gervaise at once went on board, and the 
former gave the Italian commander an account of the battle 
that had taken place, and the capture of the four pirate ves- 
sels. After the exclamations of satisfaction by the knights had 
ceased, he recounted their own adventures, which were heard 
with lively interest. 
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"I ho]je indeed that Santoval will burn that fishing boat, 
and that we shall capture the pirates," the commander said. 
" We have need of more slaves to carry out the works at 
Rhodes. Now, let us to supper, gentlemen, and then to sleep. 
In six honrf we will Ije off again, for if some more of these 
villains have escai)etl and carried the news to Hassan Ali, our 
swords may be sorely needed by Ricoid and Santoval to-mor- 
row." 



CHAPTER VI 

KNIGHTED 

AT three in the morning all on board the galley were astir. 
A ration of bread and meat was served out to the slaves, 
and the boat was soon afterwards under way. The roners of 
the English knight's boat had been warmly commended by the 
commander and placed in charge of the overseer, with in- 
stnictions that they were to be treat«l as free men. As soon 
as the galley-slaves set to work, however, they seated them- 
selves on the benches and double-banked some of the oats, 
anxious to please the knights. With the exception of those 
whose turn it was to be on watch, most of the knights slept 
until daybreak. 

" At the rate we are rowing, Gervaise," Harcoiirt said, as 
they went up on to the |xiop together, " it will not take tis very 
long to join our friends. We are going through the water at 
fully six miles an hour; and as we have already been two 
hours under way, in another three we shall be there." 

An hour and a half later they passed the island where they 
had landed. The two young knights jwinted out to the others 
the valley into which they had descended, and the point roimd 
which they had swum. In a few minutes they caught sight 
of the landing-place. 
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" Look, Gervaise, there is sofiiething black showing jiisl 
above the water." 

"I see it. I think it is a line of timbers. There were 
certainly no rocks there when we ran a.shore." 

" Then Santoval must have found the craft still there and 
bnrnt her," one of the knights standing by remarked, " and 
the pirates are caged up. It will take them some time to 
make a raft that will carry them to the next island, and lie- 
fore they can do that we shall be back again. 1 shall I>e 
sorry if they escape, for they are as ruthless a set of villains as 
sail the seas." 

The galley had traversed half the remaining distance when 
the sound of a gun was faintly heard. For a moment there 
was an alsoliite hush on the poop ; then three or four shots in 
rapid succession were heard. 

"Some more pirate ships must have come up," the com- 
mander exclaimed. Then he shouted down to the slaves, 
"Row, men — row for your lives! Overseer, do not spare 
your lash if any hang back from their work." 

The galley had been travelling fast before, but her s|>eed 
greatly increased as the slaves rowed tiieir hardest. Fast as 
she was travelling, the impatience of the knights was extreme. 
They walked up and down the deck, making vows of candles 
that should be burnt at the shrine of St. John if they arrived 
in time to take a share in the hght, stopping at times to li.sten 
to the sound of artillery, which was now so frequent as to 
show that a severe engagement was being fought. Many of 
the younger knights ran down to the waist and double-banked 
the oars, and in a shorter time than it seemed possible the 
galley arrived at the mouth of the bay. 

A desperate fight was going on. Ricord's ship lay, idle and 
deserted, at anchor. Five pirate crafts surrounded Santoval's 
galley. Two of them were alongside of her ; the others were 
raking her fore and aft with their shot. The young knights 
]s{t the oais, sprang up to the poop and joined in the shout of 
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encouragement raised by the' others, and then, resuming their 
helmets and armour, stood ready to leap on board an enemy 
as soon as they reached her. Piccotomini directed the hehiis- 
man to lay him alongside one of the shii^s grappling with San- 
toval. As they came up, their galley's cannon jxiiired their 
fire into her, and a moment later the knights sprang on board. 

In the din of battle their shont had been unheard. The 
pirates thronging the other side of their ship were intent only 
Oftrcvercoming the resistance of the knights, and even the dis- 
charge of cannon had not called their attention to their foe, 
until the latter, shouting the war-cry of the Order, fell sud- 
denly u[H)n them. A panic at once seized them. Some were 
cut down almost unresistingly, but the great majority, running 
to the bow or stern, threw themselves overboard and swam to 
the other ships. The pirate ship on the other side of Santo- 
val's galley instantly threw off ihe grapnels and thrust off from 
her side, and, immediately hauling in the shtfets of the big 
sail, Ijegan at once to draw away, while her three consorts 
made for the mouth of the bay. 

"Back to your galley, comrades," Pic{'olomini shouted, 
'* or with this brisk wind they will escape us." 

The knights at once crossed on to their own craft, the oars 
were got out, and the chase began. A minute or two later 
Don Santoval followed them, but soon gave up, as so large a 
nimiber of the oars had been broken when the two pirate ships 
ran alongside him, that it would have been hopeless to pursue. 
The wind was blowing freshly, and was rapidly increasing In 
strength, so that, In spite of the efforts of the galley-slaves, the 
pirates gradually drew away, running straight before the wind, 
and aiding the effects of the sails with oars. Seeing the hope- 
lessness of the chase, Piccolomini abandoned it, after rowing 
for two miles, and returned to the Island. The other two 
galleys were lying beside each other, and Piccolomini had his 
craft steered alongside them, 

"Thanks, Piccolomini, for arriving so oppwrtuiiely," San- 
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toval, who was seated on the deck leaning against the bulwarks, 
said, as his fellow commander leapt onboard, and came towards 
him. 

" Would that I had arrived sooner, Santoval, for I see that 
you have been grievously wounded ! " 

" Ay. One o( the paynims' cannonballs has carried off 
both my legs below the knee. The leech has been searing the 
wounds with a hot iron, and says that he thinks I shall get 
over it ; but if so I fear that my fighting days are past, unless, 
indeed, I fight seated on a chair. However, I ought not to 
grumble. I have lost many brave comrades, and others are 
wounded more sorely than I am." 

Sir Lotiis Ricord now joined them. Hg embraced Picco- 
lomini warmly. 

" I never heard a more welcome shout, Piccolomini, than 
that which you gave when you fell upon the Moslems, for in 
truth the issue of the conflict was doubtful, I was delighted 
when this morning at daybreak Santoval's galley rowed in. 
We had all kept watch during the night, thinking the pirates 
might obtain boats and make an attack upon us ; and, with 
but twenty of us fit to wield a sword, our position would have 
been a bad one, and at any rate they might have re-capt«red 
the prizes. We agreed that Santoval and his knights should 
land at once. This they did. Sir John Boswell had of course 
told me how his boat had been chased by a fishing craft, 
manned by a large number of the pirates, and that he feared 
the rest might similarly have escaped, and might have gone 
to bring some more of Hassan Ah's ships upon us. 

"As soon as Santoval landed, some of the natives came 
down and told him that there was not a pirate remaining there, 
the rest having started in another boat a few^ minutes after 
the one that had chased Boswell. Santoval left two of his 
men with orders to ascend to the highest sijot on the island, 
and to keep watch, and then brought the rest off to his galley. 
Our first step was, of course, to send all the women and chil- 
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dren ashore. Then we consulted as to what had best be done 
if the pirates should come back in force. We hoped, at any 
rate, that this would not happen until you arrived. We ex- 
pected that you would be here before noon ; but we decided 
that, should they get here before you, we from our galley 
would embark on Santoval's, as it was better to fight in one 
strongly-manned boat than to divide our forces. 

"It was scarce half an hour after Santoval came down be- 
fore the men, left on the look-out, appeared on the beach. On 
fetching them otT, they told us that as soon as they reached 
the top of the hill they saw five vessels approaching with sails 
and oars, and that they would be here in half an hour at the 
outside. We at once abandoned my galley, brought the row- 
ers and the wounded here, and prepared for the fight. As you 
saw, they ran their two biggest ships alongside us, and for two 
houis the fight went on. They were crowded with men, who 
in vain strove to get a footing on our decks. Had we only 
had these two to deal witii, we should have had nothing to 
fear, heavily-manned though they were; but the other three 
kept sailing backwards and for\vards, discharging their guns 
into us as they passed, firing not only shot, but bags of bullets, 

"Their gunners were skilful, and, as you see, they have 
completely riddled our poop. Twenty knights have been 
killed, and eleven others are sorely wounded. Scarce one has 
escaped unscathed. You may guess, then, how welcome v.as 
your aid, which we had not expected for another three hours. 
We were on the point of abandoning the waist and gathering 
on the poop, which we could still have defended for a consid- 
erable time, when, as if dropped from the skies, you fell upon 
the pirates, and turned the tables. How is it that you were 
here so early?" 

" We started at three o'clock, instead of waiting for day- 
break. It seemed, from the story of the two young knights, 
that it was possible you might be attacked early, and, crippled 
as your command was, and with four prizes on your hands, I 
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deemed it best to come on as soon as the rowers had had a 
few hours' rest." 

" It is well that you did so ; it would have been a grievous 
affair had two or our galleys been captured by the pirates. 
It would have been a blow to the prestige of the Order, and 
would have brought such strengtli to Hassan AH and other 
pirate leaders thac nothing short of sending out a fleet would 
have recovered our ascendency ; and as every ducat we can 
spare has to be spent on the fortifications, it would have been 
a misfortune indeed had we been obliged to fit out such an 
expedition at present." 

" Who have fallen, Sir Louis?" 

" Five more of the knights of my galley — Pierre des Vignes, 
Raoul de Montpelier, Ernest Schmidt, Raymond Garcia, and 
Albert Schenck. Here is the list of the knights of Santoval's 
galley." 

" 'Tis a long list, and a sad one," Piccolomini said, after 
reading the names. " With the seven who fell in your first 
fight, twenty-seven knights have fallen, all brave comrades. 
Tnily, we can ill spare such a loss. It is true there are five 
prices to show for it, and we have struck Hassan Ali a blow 
that will resound through the Levant ; but the cost is heavy." 

" It is indeed," Ri cord agreed. " The four vessels are well 
filled with rich spoil that the scoundrels had gathered, and 1 
doubt not the one you captured is equally rich. Still, had 
they been ten times as valuable, the booty would be dearly 
purchased at such a price." 

There was now a consultation among the leadeis, and it 
was agreed that six knights should be placed in each of the 
captured ships, with ten of the galleyslaves to work the sails, 
the others being equally divided Iwtween the three galleys. 
They were, in the first place, to row to the island where the 
pirates were imprisoned, and to slay or capture the whole of 
them ; aftern'ards they were to make direct for Rhodes; with 
so numerous a fleet there was no fear of their being attacked. 
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The arrangements took but a short time to complete. An 
hour later they left the port, the three galleys rowing ahead, 
while the live prizes, under easy sail, followed them. 

Sir John Boswell had been wounded, but not so seriously 
as to altogether disable him, and he was in command of one 
of the prizes, having Sir Adam Tedbond, Harcourl, Gervaise, 
and a German knight, with him. Sir Marmaduke Lumley, 
who, after the first fight was over, was found, to the surprise 
and pleasure of his comrades, to be still living, was, with the 
rest of the wounded, on board one of the galleys. Two of the 
pirates had fallen dead across him, and in the ardour of their 
attack on the knights, he had lain there unnoticed until the 
return of Sir Louis and his comrades had driven the pirates 
overboard. The leech was of opinion that he might yet re- 
cover from his wound. 

On arriving at the island, sixty of the knights disembarked. 
The woods near the shore were first searched, but were found 
untenanted. They were about to advance up the hill when a 
man appeared on the crest above them waving a white flag. 
He was told to come down, and on his arrival said that he 
was sent by his companions to offer to surrender, on the prom- 
ise that tiieir lives should be spared. The knights were well 
pleased to be saved the trouble of a long search through the 
woods, and the messenger left at once to acquaint the pirates 
that their terms were accepted. In a short time some eighty 
men made their way down the hill. On reaching the beach 
they were disarmed, divided equally between the galleys, and 
distributed among the rowers, filling up the places of those 
who had been killed by the fire of the Moslems, and of the 
men drafted into the prizes. They begged for food and water 
before they began work, and, on being questioned, admitted 
that their surrender was due principally to the fact that they 
had been unable to find food of any sort on the island, and 
that after searching all over it no spring of water could be dis- 
covered. 
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" In that case," Sir John Boswell said, " I have no doubt 
they have all surrendered. I before thought it probable that 
a good many of them would have remained hidden, trusting 
to be able to make a raft after we had left, and so get away, 
believing rightly enough that we should be disinclined to search 
every foot of the island for them. As it is, I doubt not, all 
are here. ' ' 

The little fleet anchored that night at the rendezvous, and 
after two more days' rowing reached Rhodes, where the ap- 
pearance of the three galleys, followed by their five prizes, was 
greeted with great acclamation. The news, however, that 
twenty-seven knights had fallen, and that thirteen or fourteen 
others were very gravely wounded, damped the satisfaction that 
every one had at first felt. D'Aubusson came down as soon 
as tfaey reached the mole, and was greatly aflec ted when he 
received Ricord's report. 

"It is an unfortunate loss indeed. Sir Louis," he said, 
" though it niay be that the victory is not too dearly purchased. 
I do not speak of the captured ships, nor of the sjKiil they con- 
tain, nor even of the slaves you have brought us, welcome 
though all may be. but of the effect that the defeat and capt- 
ure of these craft of Hassan Alt's will have. It is plain that 
the preparations the sultan is making, and the belief that 
Rhodes is doomed, have so encouraged the infidels that they 
are becoming really formidable at sea. This blow will show 
them that the Order has yet [xiwer to sweep the sea of pirates. 
■ Since, however, this adventure has taught us that a single 
leader like Hassan sails with at least nine shi|)s under his 
orders, it is clear that in future our gallej-s must not advent- 
ure singly among the islands. It was fortunate indeed that 
first Santoval, and then Piccolomini, arrived to your assist- 
ance. How was it that they happened to come up so oi>- 
portunely? " 

"Sir John Boswell, with Ralph Hartourt and Gervaise 
Tresham, went in a boat to the rendezvous we had arranged, 
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and reached it after an adventure, which I will leave Sir John 
to tell himself. I may say that the two young knights named 
had in our encounter both obtained very high credit amongst 
ns all for the valour with which they fought. No one bore 
himself more stoutly, and I am glad to take this early oppor- 
tunity of bringing their conduct before your notice. As you 
will learn from Sir John, Gervaise Tresham afterwards showed 
a quickness of wit that was the means of saving the lives of 
those with him, and I may say also of all with me, for had 
they failed to reach the rendezvous we should have fallen easy 
victims to the five ships. Hassan AH brought against us," 

Sending for Sir John Boswell, the grand prior heard from 
him the details of his adventure in the boat. 

" I am right glad to hear you speak so warmly of Tresham, 
Sir John, for I regard him as my special protige, and am 
pleased indeed to find that at this outset of his career he has 
proved himself not only a brave knight, but full of resource, 
and quick at invention, 1 think. Sir John, that these two 
young knights have shown themselves well worthy of receiving 
the honour of secular knighthood," 

"Assuredly they have," Sir John agreed. 

" Then, Sir John, will yon liestow it upon (hem ? The Order, 
as an Order, does not bestow the honour, but i ts members do not 
forfeit their right as knights to bestow it individually, and none 
among us are more worthy of admitting them to your rank 
than yourself." 

" I would gladly do it. Sir Peter ; but the honour would 
come far better from yourself, and would not only be more 
highly priaed by them, but would be of greater value in the 
eyes of others. I am but a simple knight-commander of the 
Order, and my name would scarce be known beyond its ranks. 
But to be knighted by one whase name is known and honoured 
tliroughout Europe would give them a standing wherever they 
went, and place them on a level with the best." 

" If that is your opinion, Boswell, I will myself undertake it, 
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and will do it at once ; it were better done here than at a 
conclave of the Order — now, when they are fresh from the 
battle. Let the knights be summoned from the other galleys 
at once." 

In a few minutes the whole of the knights were assembled 
on the poop of the galley. 

"Friends, and brother knights," D'Aubusson said. "Firet, 
in the name of the Order, I have to thank you all most heart- 
ily for the brave deeds that you have jjerformed, and for the 
fresh honour you have won for it. Every man has, as I learn 
from the three commanders, borne himself as a true and valiant 
knight, ready to give his life in the cause of the Order and of 
humanity. Two names have been specially brought before me 
by commander Ricord, and by the good knight Sir John Bos- 
well ; they are those of two young companions who, though 
knights of our Order, have not yet received secular knight- 
hood, and this, in the opinion of these twv. knights, they have 
right worthily won. Sir Ralph Harcourt and Sir Gervaise 
Tresham, step forward," 

The two young knights, colouring with pleasure at this un- 
expected honour, removed their helmets, and stood with bowed 
heads before the grand prior. D'Aubusson went on, turning 
to the knights around him, " I am about, comrades, to under- 
take the office of knighting them. Sir Louis Ricord and Sir 
John Boswell stand as their sponsors. But before I proceed I 
would ask you all whether you, too, approve, and hold that 
Sir Ralph Harcourt and Sir Gervaise Tresham have proved 
themselves worthy of the honour of secular knighthood at my 
hands?" 

There was a general reply in the affirmative, the answer of 
the survivors of Ricord's crew being specially em|)hatic. The 
grand prior drew his sword, and the two young knights knelt 
before him, their sponsors standing beside them. 

" Sir Ralph Harcourt, you have now been four years a 
knight of this Order, but hitherto you have had no opportu- 
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nity of drawing sword . against the infitJcls. Now that the 
chance has come, yoti have proved yourself a true and valiant 
brother of the Order, and well worthy of the secular accolade. 
It is in that capacity that I now knight you. It is not the 
grand prior of Ativergne, but Sir Peter D'Aubusson, of the 
grand cross of St, Louis, who now bestows upon you the hon- 
otir of secular knighthood." He touched him lightly with the 
sword. 

He then turned to Gervaise, 

" Vou, Sir Gervaise Tresham, are young indeed to receive 
the honour of secular knighthood ; but valour is of no age, and 
in the opinion of your commanders, and in that of your com- 
rades, you have proved yourself worthy of the honour. You 
have shown too, that, as Sir John Boswell has related to me, 
you are not only brave in action, but able, in the moment of 
danger, to plan and to execute. Vou were, he tells me, the 
means of saving his life and that of your comrade, and, by thus 
enabling him to bear to the place of rendezvous the news of 
Sir Louis's danger, were also the means of saving the lives of 
Sir Louis and his companions, and of bringing home in safety 
the prizes he had taken. With such a lieginning it is easy to 
foresee that you wilt win for yourself some day a distinguished 
position in the ranks of the Order, and are most worthy of the 
honour I now bestow upon you." And he touchcnl him with 
his sword. 

The two young knights rose to their feet, bowed deeply to 
D'Aubusson, and then retired, with their sixtusors. They were 
at once surrounded by the knights, who shook them by the 
hand, and warmly congratulated them upon the honour that 
had befallen them, receiving equally warm congratulations on 
their arrival at the auherf^e of the laii^iie. 

The five prizes turned out, when their cargoes were landeil, 
to be much more valuable than the cursory examination ma-.le 
by the knights had warranted them in expecting. They con- 
tained, indeed, an accumulation of the most valuable contents 
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of the prizes taken by the pirates for a long time previously ; and 
as these desperadoes preyed upon Turkish commerce as well as 
Christian, the goods consisted largely of Eastern manufactures 
of all kinds. Costly robes, delicate embroidery, superb carpets, 
shawls, goldsmiths' work, and no small amount of jewels, were 
among the spoil collected, and the bulk of the merchandise 
captured was, two days later, despatched in galley's to Genoa 
and Marseilles, to be sold for the benefit of the Order. 

D'Aubusson without hesitation carried out Sir John Bos- 
well's promise to the slaves who had rowed his boat. They 
were not only set at liberty, but were each presented with a 
sum of money, and were placed on board a galley, and landed 
on the mainland. 

The English knights were all proud of the honour that had 
been won by their young countrymen, the only exception be- 
ing Robert Rivers, who was devoured with jealousy at their 
advancement. He did not o]>enly display his feelings, for the 
reports not only of Sir John Boswell, hut of the other two Eng- 
lish knights, were so strong that he dared not express his dis- 
content. He himself had twice been engaged with pirates, but 
had gained no particular credit, and indeed had, in the opinion 
of his comrades, been somewhat slack in the fray. He was no 
favourite in the aub^rge, though he spared no pains to ingra- 
tiate himself with the senior knights, and had a short time before 
been very severely reprimanded by the bailiff for striking one 
of the servants. 

" I have more than once had to reprove you for your man- 
ners to the servants," the baililT said. " You will now be pun- 
ished by the septaine ; you will fast for seven days, on Wednes- 
day and Friday you will receive bread and water only, and 
will be confined to the auberge for that period. The next time 
that I have reason to complain of you, I shall bring the matter 
before the grand master, and represent to him that it were best 
to send you home, since you cannot comport your.self to the 
servants of the auberge as befits a knight of the Order. We 
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have always borne the reputation of being specially kind to 
OUT servants, and it is intolerable that one, who has been but a 
short time only a professed knight, should behave with a hau- 
tair and insolence that not even the oldest among us would 
permit himself. There is not one of the servants here who was 
not in his own country of a rank and station equal, if not su- 
I>CTior, to your own ; and though misfortune has fellen upon 
them, they are to be pitied rather than condemned for it. In 
future, you are to give no order whatever to the servants, nor 
to address them, save when at meals you require anything. If 
you have any complaints to make of their conduct to you, you 
will make them to me, and I will inquire Into the matter; and 
if I find they have failed in their duty they will be punished. 
I shall kee]) my eye upon you in the future. There are other 
faults that I have observed in you. More than once I have 
heard you address Sir Gervaise Trtsham in a manner which, 
were not duelling forbidden by our rules, might bring about 
bloodshe<i ; and from what I have seen when I have been 
watching the exercises, he is as much your superior in arms as 
he is in manner and disposition." 

This reproof had greatly subdued Robert Rivers ; and as he 
felt that any display of his jealousy of Gervaise would be re- 
sented by the other knights, and might result in serious conse- 
quences to himself, he abstained from any exhibition of it when 
they returned to the aub(ri;e, although he could not bring him- 
self to join in the congratulations offered to them. The next 
day, however, when he was talking to Ralph Harcourt, he re- 
marked, — 

" From what I hear, Harcourt, D'Aubusson praised young 
Tresham very highly. It seems to me that there was nothing 
at all out of the way in what he did, and it was very un^r 
that he should be selected for higher praise than yourself." 

"It was not unfair at all," Ralph said warmly, for_hewas 
of a generous nature, and incapable of the base feeling of envy, 
" Tresham did a great deal more than I did. When we saw 
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the pirate boat gaining so fast upon us, it seemed to Sir John 
Boswell, as well as to myself, that there was scarce a chance of 
escape, and that all we could do was to choose a spot on which 
to make a stand, and then to sell our lives as dearly as we 
could. 1 could see that Sir John was scanning the hill for a 
spot where we could best defend ouiselves. As to hiding on 
so small an island, with a hundred men eager for our blood 
searching for us, it was well-nigh impossible. It was Tresh- 
am's suggestion alone that saved our lives and enabled us to 
fetch succour to Sir Louis. Sir John, who is an old and tried 
soldier, said that for quickness and merit of conception, the 
oldest knight in the Order could not have done better ; and he 
is not one to praise unduly. I am four years older than Ger- 
vaise Tresham, but I tell you that were he named to-morrow 
commander of a galley, I would willingly serve under him," 

" Well, well, you need not be angry, Harcourt, I have 
nothing to say against Tresham. No doubt he had a happy 
thought, which turned out well ; but I cannot see that there 
was anything wonderful in it, and it seemed to me unfair that 
one who is a mere boy should receive higher praise than your- 
self, who, as I heard Sir John and Sir Adam Tedlxjnd say 
last night at the refectory, bore yourself right gallantly." 

"I did my best," Ralph said shortly; "but there was 
small credit in that when we were fighting for our lives. The 
most cowardly beast will iight under such circumstances. 
When you see a Moslem rushing at you, scimitar in hand, and 
know that if you do not cut him down he will cut you down, 
you naturally strike as hard and as quickly as you can. You 
have never liked Gervaise, Rivers. I am sure I don't know 
why, but you always speak in a contemptuous sort of tone 
about him. True, it does him no harm, but it certainly does 
you no good. For what reason should you feel a contempt 
for him ? Although so much younger, he is a better swords- 
man and a better rider than you are. He is liked by every 
one in the auberge, which is more than can be said of your- 
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self; he is always good-tempered, and is quiet and unassuming. 
What on earth do you always set yourself against him for ? " 

" I do not know that I do set myself against him," Rivers 
said sullenly. " I own to having no great liking for him, which 
is natural enough, seeing that his father was a Lancastrian, 
while we are Yorkists ; but it is not pleasant to see so much 
madeofaboy, merely because D'Aubusson has favoured him." 

" I am certain," Harcourt said hotly, " that such an idea 
has never occurred to any one but yourself. Sir Peter is a 
great man and will soon be out grand master, but at present 
he is but grand prior of the Iringue of Auvergne, and whether 
he favours Tresham or not is a matter that concerns none of 
us. Gervaise is liked by us for his own good qualities. He 
bears himself, as a young knight should do, respectfully towards 
his seniors, and is ever ready to do a service to any one. No 
one has ever seen him out of tenii>er ; he is always kind and . 
considerate .to the servants, and when in command of parties 
of slaves at the public works never says a hajsh ward to them, 
but treats them as if they were human beings, and not brute 
beasts. Besides, though he is more skilful than any of us with 
his sword, or indeed at any of the military exercises, he is un- 
assuming, and has no i)article of pride or arrogance. It is for 
all these things that he is liked, and the friendship of D'Au- 
busson has naught whatever to do with it. It is not only 
D'Aubusson who has prophesied that he will rise to a dis- 
tinguished rank in the Order. Boswell and Ricord both said 
the same, and I for one thoroughly believe it. Is there one 
among us under the age of twenty — and I might go farther — 
who has already won such credit for himself? One who when 
but sixteen can make his mark in an Order like ours is certain 
to rise to high office, and you and I may, before many years 
are over, be proud to serve under him." 

" That I will never do," Rivers said fiercely. "I would 
rather go and bury myself for life in the smallest commander/ 
in England." 
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" That may be," Harcourt retorted, his temi>er also roused. 
"But possibly you might prefer that to fighting under any 
other leader." 

" That is a reflection on mj' courage. Sir Ralph Harcourt. 
I shall lay this matter before the bailiff." 

"You can do as you like," Harcourt said disdainfully. 
" But I don't think you will benefit by your pains." 

When his temper cooled down Rivers acknowledged to him- 
self the truth of what Harcourt said. He was not in the fa- 
vour of the bailiff, while both Harcourt and Tresham stood at 
the present moment high in his estimation. Any complaint 
would lead to an inquiry into the matter that had led to the 
former's words, and even if Harcourt were reprimanded for 
using them, he himself would asuredly not gain in the esti- 
mation of the knights. Harcourt himself thought no more of 
the matter, though he laughingly told Gervaise that Rivers was 
by no means gratified at their both attaining the honour of sec- 
ular knighthood, which virtually placed them over his head. 

" He is not a nice fellow," Gervaise said. " But naturally 
it must be galling to him, and to a good many others who 
have not yet had the chance of distinguishing themselves. I 
think it is very good of them that they are all so kind and cor- 
dial. Of course it is otherwise with you, who are as old as most 
of the other professed knights serving here ; but with me it is 
quite different, and as Rivers, somehow, has never been very 
friendly with me, of course it is doubly galling to him. I hope 
he will soon get an opportunity of winning his spurs too." 

" That is just like you, Tresham. If I were in your place, I 
should have no good wishes for a fellow who has never lost an 
opportunity of annoying me, and that without the smallest 
cause of offence on my part." 

" I am sure you would not wish him ill, Harcourt. You 
would make allowance for him just as I do, and feel that if 
he had had the same opportunities he would have obtained the 
same credit and honours." 
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CHAPTER VII 

A FIRST COMMAND 

THE first news that the knights heard on their return from 
their expedition was that the Grand Master Orsini was 
seriously ill, and that, at his advanced age, the doctors feared 
there was little hojje of his rallying. Gervatse felt a keen re- 
gret on hearing that the kind and gentle old man, who had 
tieen for three years his master, was at the point of death. 
Nevertheless, it was generally felt among the knights that, in 
view of the dangeis that threatened Rhodes, it was for the good 
of the Order that a strong and capable man, whom all re- ■ 
spected, and who possessed their entire confidence, should at 
such a time be invested with absolute power. 

D'Aubusson had, indeed, for some years been the real head 
of the community, but every question had, if only as a matter 
of form, to be referred to the grand ma.-iter, in order to obtain 
his approval and signature. In the state of feebleness to 
which he had for some months past fallen, much time was fre- 
quently lost before he could be made to understand the ques- 
tions referred to him. Moreover, ordeis of D'Aubusson could 
be appealed against, his views thwarted, and his authority 
questioned ; and it was therefore felt that, much as they all 
respected the old grand master, it would be an advantage to 
the Order when the supreme authority jtassed into the hands 
of D'Aubusson. 

Four days after the reliu'n of the expedition Orsini died. 

A few hours later the grand coimcil was convened, and 
D'Aubusson unanimously elected grand master of the Order. 
The ceremony of the funeral of his jjredecessor was an impos- 
ing one. Every knight of the Order in Rhodes was present, 
together with a number of the leading nativts of the Island; 
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and although Gervaise had, since his arrival on the Island, 
seen many stately ceremonies, this far surpassed anything he 
had previously beheld. 

Gervaise had, at one of his first interviews with D'Aiibusson 
after his arrival at the Island, been advised by him to acquire 
some knowledge of Turkish. 

" There are but few knights of the Order who speak the lan- 
guage," he said. " As a rule, while young men are ready to 
devote any amount of time to acquiring dexterity in all mar- 
tial exercises, they will bestow no labour in obtaining knowl- 
edge that may be fully as useful to them as skill in anna. In 
our dealings with the Turks, one or other party has to employ 
an interpreter, and it is often by no means certain that these 
men convey the full meaning of the speeches they translate. 
Again, we have large numbers of Turkish slaves, and it is 
highly to be desired that the knights should be able to give 
their orders to these men in their own language. Lastly, a 
knight who has been taken prisoner by the Turks— and even 
the bravest might meet with such a misfortune— would find it an 
alleviation of his lot, and might be able to plan and carry out his 
escape, did he speak Turkish well. I should strongly counsel 
you to acquire a knowledge of the tongue." 

Gervaise had intended to follow the advice of the grand 
prior, but the duties of his office as page, and the time required 
for his military exercises and his studies with the chaplain, 
had rendered it well-nigh ini]>ossible, during the first three 
years, to turn his attention to learning Turkish. As soon as 
his pageship was at an end, and he found that his duties in- 
cluded supervision of Turkish slaves, he felt the want of a 
knowledge of the language, and from that time devoted an 
hour a day to its study, employing one of the servants of the 
auberge, who was a man of rank and education at home, to 
instruct him. 

While he conscientiously .spent this amount of time at the 
work, it was the most disagreeable ])ortion of this day's 
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labour. The events, however, lliat had taken place during the 
expedition had impressed htm greatly with the utility of a 
knowledge of Turkish, for had it not been for Sir John Bos- 
well's possessing some acquaintance with the language, it 
would have been imixjssible to communicate with the rowers 
of their boat, or to have arranged the plan by which they had 
escajied the pirates. He had then and there determined that 
as soon as he returned to Rhodes he would take the matter up 
in a very different spirit to that in which he before approached 
it. He had on the way home s|>oken to Sir John, who had 
highly approved of the determination. 

"I myself, when 1 was a young knight of eighteen, was 
taken captive, twenty-six years ago, at the time when the 
Egyptian fleet appeared before Rhodes. Otir galleys advanced 
to attack them, but under cover of night they retired, and 
proceeding to the mainland took shelter under the guns of a 
Turkish fort. We attacked them there ; it was a des|)erate en- 
gagement, but without any decisive advantage on either side. 
We lost no less than sixty knights, the Egyptians seven hundred 
men ; and their fleet returned to Egypt. I and three others 
who were left woimded on the deck of one of their ships we 
had boarded, but failed to capture, were carried to Egypt, and 
remained there captive for six months, when we were ran- 
somed by the Order. 

" During that time I learnt enough of their language, which 
is akin to Turkish, to be able to make myself undewtood and 
to understand what was said to me. I have kept up that 
much for intercourse with the slaves and servants at Rhodes, 
and have found it very useful. I consider, then, that you will 
do well to acquire their tongue ; it will lie useful not only to 
yourself, but to others, and when we get back I will, if you 
like, ask the baililT to free you from all duty in order that you 
may devote yourself to it." 

The head of the langue at once granted Sir John's request. 

"1 would," he said, "that more of our young knights 
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would give a portion of their time to study ; but most of them 
look to returning home when their term of service here has 
expired. Many think only of amusement, and all imagine 
that advancement is best achieved by valour. Tresham has 
already distinguished himself very greatly ; so much so, thai I 
think it would be well if he did not go on another expedition 
for a time, but stayed here while others have the opportunity 
of doing the same. Were we to send him out with the next 
galleys that start, I should be accused of favouritism, and the 
lad, who is now deservedly popular with all, would be regarded 
with envy, and possibly even with dishke. 

" At the same time, after what he has done I should have 
difficulty in refusing, were he to volunteer to sail in the next 
galley that sets out. The desire, then, on his part to learn 
Turkish is in all ways opportune. It will, too, in the long 
run be of great advantage to him in the Order, will give him 
weight, and bring him into prominence. I do not think 
there are six in the Order who can fairly translate a Turkish 
document ; there are but two who could write a reply in the 
same language. Inform him, then, that from the present 
time he will be excused from all work, except, of course, to 
join in ceremonials when all are required to be present ; and 
if you. Sir John, will pick out from among the servitors here 
one who is well instructed and educated, and capable of writ- 
ing as well as reading his language, I will similarly relieve him 
of all other work, and place him at the disposal of yoimg 
Tresham, Tell the lad that I hope he will jwisevere until he 
obtains a complete knowledge of the tongue. You can men- 
tion to him what I have said as to my opinion of the advan- 
tage the knowledge of it will be to him in the Order." 

Gervaise accordingly devoted himself to study. His in- 
structor was a Turk of fine presence. He had been a large 
landowner in Syria, and held a high official position in the 
province, but had been captiired in a galley on his way to 
Constantinople, whither he was proceeding on an official mis- 
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sion. He was delighted with his new post. Gervaise, boili 
as the youngest member of the community, and from the kiml 
manner in which he always spoke to the servants, — all of whom 
had acquired some knowledge of English, — was a general 
favourite among them, and the Tmk was glad that he was to 
be thrown with him. Still more he rejoiced at being a|)pointe<l 
his instructor, as it relieved him from all menial work which, 
although preferable to that to which the bulk of the slaves were 
condemned, yet galled his spirit infinitely. 

Now that he had entered upon the work with the ajiprolia- 
tion of his superior, and a conviction of its great utility, Ger- 
vaise set to work with the same zeal and ardour which he had 
exhibited in his military exercises. During the heat of the 
day he sat in the shade reading and writing with his instructor. 
In the cool of the morning and afternoon he walked with hin> 
on the walls, or in the country beyond them. After sunset 
he sat with him in an unfretjuented corner of the roof, all the 
time conversing with him, either of his own country, or that 
of his instructor. 

At first this was difficult, and he had to eke out the Turkish 
words he had acquired with English ; but it was not long 
before there was no necessity for this. His intercourse for 
ten or twelve hours a day with this Turk, and the pains taken 
by his instructor, caused him to acquire the language with ex- 
treme rapidity. Of course, he had to put up with a great deal 
of banter from the younger knights upon his passion for study. 
Sometimes they pretended that his mania, as they considered 
it, arose from the fact that he was determined to become a 
renegade, and was fitting himself for a high position in the 
Turkish army. At other times they insisted that his intention 
was to become a Turkish dervish, or to win a great Turkish 
heiress and settle in Syria. Rut as he always bore their banter 
good-temperedly, and was ready occasionally to join them in 
the sport when assaults-at-arms were carried on, they soon be- 
came tired of making fun of him. 
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After nine months' constant work, the young knight's studies 
were abruptly stopped by the receipt if a letter from the Pasha 
of Syria, offering a consideralile sum for the ransom of his in- 
structor. The request was at once acceded to, as it was the 
policy of the knights to accept ransoms for their prisoners, both 
because the sums so gained were useful, and because they were 
themselves compelled sometimes to pay ransom for membeis 
of the Order. Suleiman A!i was, it was arranged, to be put 
on board an Egyptian craft bound for Acre, a safe-conduct 
having been sent for the vessel and her crew, and for a knight, 
who was to receive the ransom from the pasha. 

"At any rate, SirGervaise," the Turk said, when the young 
knight expressed great regret at his leaving them, " our position 
as instructor and pupil would have come to an end shortly. 
For the last three months there has been but little teaching 
between us ; we have talked, and that has been all, save that 
for a short time each day you read and wrote. But there has 
been little to teach. You speak the native language now as 
fluently as 1 do, and would pass anywhere as a Syrian, espe- 
cially as there are slight differences of speech in the various 
provinces. I believe that in Syria you would not be sus- 
pected of being anything but a native, and assuredly you 
would be taken for a Syrian elsewhere. You have learnt 
enough, and it would be but a waste of time for you, a knight 
and a soldier, to sjiend another day in study." 

On the following day Gervaise was, to his surprise, sent for 
by the grand master. Except on the occasion of a few public 
ceremonies, he had not seen D'Aubusson since he had been 
elected to his present high dignity, and the summons to attend 
at the palace therefore came unexpectedly. 

" We have become quite strangers, Tresham," the grand 
master said cordially when he entered. ■ " I have not forgotten 
you, and have several times questioned yoiir bailiff concerning 
you. He tells me that you have become quite an anchorite, 
and that, save at your meals and for an occasional bout-at- 
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arms, you are seldom to be seen. I was glad to hear of your 
devotion to study, and thought it better to leave you undis- 
turbed at it. Yesterday evening I sent for your instructor. 
He is a man of influence in Syria, and I wished to learn how 
he was affected towards us, now that he is about to return 
there. We talked for some time, and I then asked him what 
progress you had made, and was surprised and pleased to find 
that in his opinion you could pass anywhere as a native, and 
that you were perfectly cajjable of drawing up and writing any 
document I might desire to send to the sultan or any of his 
generals. This is far more than I had expected, and shows 
how earnestly you must have worked. Your knowledge may 
prove of much assistance to the Order, and believe me, the 
time you have spent in acquiring it may prove of much greater 
advantage to you in your career than if you had occujiied it 
in performing even the most valiant deeds, and that at some 
future time it will ensure your appointment to a responsible 
office here. It was |>artly to assure you of my approbation 
that I sent for you, partly to inform you that I have appointed 
you to proceed with Suleiman Ali as the knight in charge of 
the vessel, and to receive the ransom agreed on, njxin your 
Iianding him over. The office is an honoiirable one and one 
of trust, and it is the first-fruits of the advantages you will 
gain by your knowledge of Turkish. No, do not tliank me. 
1 am selecting you because you are better fitted than any 
knight I can sjiare for the mission, and also, I may say, !«- 
cause the choice will be pleasing to Suleiman Ali, whose good- 
will I am desirous of gaining. Before now Turkish provinces 
have thrown off their allegiance to the sultan. They have, I 
must admit, been usually re-conquered, but such might not 
be always the case ; and if such an event happened in Syria, 
this man's influence and goodwill might be of great advantage 
to us, as it might well suit us to ally ourselves with Syria 
against Constantinople. I am glad to say that I found him at 
least as well disposed as any man could be who had been some 
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yeais in slavery. He admitted that, for a slave, he had been 
kindly and gently treated, and added that any unpleasant 
memories he might have retained had been obliterated by the 
nine months of pleasant companionship silent with you." 

When Gervaise returned to dinner at the aiidcrge, and in- 
formed Ralph Harcourt and the other young knights that he 
had been appointed to take charge of the vessel in which Su- 
leiman All was to be conveyed to Acre, the statement was at 
■ first received with incredulity. It seemed incredible that the 
youngest knight in the langue should be chosen for such a mis- 
sion, involving as it did a sejtarate command. Even the older 
knights, when the news was passed down the table, were sur- 
prised. 

" I must say that I am astonished at the grand master's 
choice. Sir Gervaise Tresham doubtless distinguished himself 
greatly some months since, but from that time he has not been 
out with the galleys, or, indeed, done anything that would 
seem to recommend him for so marked a favour as a separate 
command." 

" I don't know, Wingate," Sir John Boswell said. " It 
seems to me that when a young knight of seventeen eschews 
all pleasure, refrains from volunteering for service at sea, and 
spends his whole time in study, he does distinguish himself, and 
that very greatly. Of the three or four hundred young knights 
here I doubt if one other would have so acted. Certainly, 
none to my knowledge have done so. Vet I do not supi>ose 
that D'Aubusson selected him for this duty as a reward for so 
much self-denial and study, but because by that self-denial 
and study he is more fitted for it than any of us here, save 
some three or four knights in the other langiies, all of whom 
are in too high a position to be employed in so unimjiortanl a 
duty. He can speak Turkish — not a few score of words and 
sentences such as I can, but, as Suleiman Ali tells me, like a 
native. Were one of us chosen for this mission, it would 1» 
necessary to send an interpreter with him ; and every one 
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knoivs how hard it is to do business in that iiiatiner. It seeim 
to me that the grand master has acted wisely in putting aside 
all question of seniority, and emplopng the knight who is bet- 
ter suited than any other for it." 

" You are right, Boswell," the bailiff said. " I really have 
been astonished at the manner in which Tresham has given 
himself up to study. It would have been a natural thing had 
he, after gaining so much credit, been anxious and eager to 
gain more. When you spoke to me aliout his determination 
to learn Turkish, I thought he would speedily tire of it, and 
tliat when the next galley sailed, his name would be among 
the list of volunteers for the service. I am sure, comrades, that 
there are few, if any, among us who would not infinitely prefer 
fighting the Moslems to spending our whole time in learning 
tlieir language ; and I for one consider the fact that he has for 
nine months laboured so incessantly and assiduously that he 
ha.'> come, as Boswell says, to si)eak it like a native, is even 
more to his credit than the deed forwhich he was knighted." 

This conversation took place at the u|>per end of the table, 
and was not heard at the lower end where the younger knights 
were seated. 

" I am not chosen from favour," Gervaise said hotly, to one 
of his comi^nions who had asserted that this was so. " I am 
simply chosen because I can speak Turkish." 

" How much Turkish can j-ou speak?" one of them laughed. 

Gervaise turned to the Turkish servant behind them, and 
said, in his language, — 

" Hassan, Sir Giles Trevor wishes to know how well I speak 
Turkish. You have heard me talking with Suleiman Ali. 
Will you give him your opinion about it? " 

The man turned gravely to Sir Giles Trevor. 

" My lord," he said, in English, " Sir Gervaise Tresham, he 
speaks Turkish same as I do. If he dress up in Turk clothes x 
suppose him Turk, not know he Christian by hts sj>eech," 

Exclamations of surprise broke from the young knights. 
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" Well, you have earned the appointment, Tresham," Ralph 
Harcourt said heartily. " You always told me when I asLed 
you that you were getting on, but I had not the least idea that 
you were getting on like this. And can you read and write . 
the Turkish language? " 

" Well enough for practical purposes, Ralph. At any rate, 
1 wrote a complimentary letter this morning from the grand 
master to the governor of Syria, and the bailiff of Spain, who 
was, as you know, for ten years a prisoner among the Turks, 
read it through at D'Aubusson's request, to see that there was 
no error in it, and was good enough to pass it without altera- 
tion." 

" I would give a good deal," Sir Giles Trevor said, " if I 
could follow your example, and shut myself up for nine months 
with an infidel to study hi^ language ; but I could not do it 
if my life depended on it. I should throw myself off the wall 
at the end of the first fortnight " 

" I don't pretend that I can do what Tresham has done," 
Ralph Harcourt said. " I always hated our les,sons with the 
chaplain, who gave me the character of having the thickest 
head of any of his pupils; but I vow" — and he kissed the han- 
dle of his dagger — ' ' I will spend half an hour a day in trying 
to learn something of Turkish. Of course, I know that such 
time will not be enough to learn a great deal ; but if one could 
get up just enough to be able to give orders to the sla\'es, to 
question the cajDtain of a vessel one has captured, and to make 
them understand a little, if by bad luck one fell into their 
hands, it would be quite enough for me. I am sure sometimes 
one is quite at a loss how to pass the hours when the sun is at 
its hottest, and if cne tried one ought to be able to pick up a 
little without much trouble. l.ook at the servants ; there is 
not one of them but speaks a little English. And if an infidel ■ 
can learn enough English to get on with, without any regular 
study, I can't see why we shouldn't be able to learn enough 
Turkish in the same way." 
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Two or three of the other yomig knights declared that they 
loo would devote a short time during the heat of the day to 
learning Turkish, and they agreed to begin together forthwith 
with one of the servants, who spoke English most fluently. 
Robert Rivers was not present, for he had returned to Eng- 
land six months before, to take up his residence at the House 
in Clerkenwell, in order that he might bring to bear the in- 
terest of his many ]X)werful friends to secure for him an ap- 
pointment as commander of one of the estates of the Order 
in England. His departure had caused general satisfaction 
among the other knights, whom his arrogance and ill-temper 
had frequently irritated. Gervaise especially was glad at his 
leaving the Island, for after he received the honour of knight- 
hood. Rivers made a point of always addressing him with an 
aiTectation of deference and respect that often tried his temper 
to the utmost. 

"It is well that Rivers has gone," Ralph said, laughing, 
" for I don't know how he would have supported the chagrin 
your apiKiintment would have given him. He was devoured 
with jealousy as it was, but this would have been a trial beyond 
bearing. ' ' 

"I am heartily glad he has gone," Gervaise said gravely. 
" I have put up with a great deal from him, but I don't think I 
could have stood much more. If our vows had not forbidden 
our fighting I should have called him to account long ago ; but 
the only thing else to do was for me to lodge a formal com- 
plaint before the bailiff, of his continually offensive bearing 
and manner, which I could not bring myself to do, and indeed 
there was no special matter that would have seemed to justify 
me, no single speech that in itself would warrant such grave 
action on my part, I used to wish over and over again that we 
could but meet in some quiet spot in England, both unarmed, 
and could there settle the matter in good English fashion, with 
our fists, or even with a couple of quarterstaffs." 

The others laughed. 
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"That would be a very unkniglitly form of contest." 

" I care not for that," Gervaise replied. " It would be a 
very satisfactory one anyhow, and quite serious enough for the 
occasion. His sneers and [jetty insults were not sufficient to 
justify the drawing of blood, and there has been enough of that 
shed for the last twenty years in England without two brother 
knights betaking themselves to their swords against each other. 
But a sound thrashing would have done neither of ushami, 
and if it had fallen to his lot to get the largest share of it, it 
might have done him some good." 

" He thinks he is sure of an appointment," one of the others 
said, " but he has been so frequently in trouble here that it is 
likely that the official report, which is always sent home to the 
grand prior when the knights return to England, will be so 
unfavourable that even the most [wwerful influence will fail to 
obtain him a post. If so, we may have him back here again, 
especially if the Turks carry out their threat of assailing iis, for 
an appeal will be made to all the grand priors for knights to 
aid in the defence." 

Tha' evening Gervaise went again to the palace to receive 
final instructions. 

" The craft in which you are to travel is an Egyptian 
trader. As at present war has not been formally declared l>e- 
tween us and the sultan, peaceful traders, as you know, carry 
on their avocations unmolested either by the war -ships of the 
Turks or by ours ; they do not enter our ports without a spe- 
cial permit, and the crews are never allowed to land, in order 
that no detailed account of our fortifications may be taken to 
the sultan. Moreover, brawls might arise between them and 
the native population, or they might aid slaves to escape. 
However, you will Ije altogether safe from interference from 
Turkish war-ves.sels, and if overhauled by one of them the 
safe-conduct will be sufficient to prevent interference with you. 
But it is not so with pirates. They will plunder their own 
countrymen as readily as they will Christians, and the safe- 
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guard of tha governor of Syria will be of no use whatever to 
you. In thi» consists the danger of your mission. I cannot 
send one of our war -galleys on such an errand, and if there are 
not enough knights on board to beat off any pirate, the fewer 
there are the better. I hear that the craft is a fast saiL-r, and 
as the crew will be as anxious to avoid pirates as you, they will 
do their best to escape. I leave it to you to take any route. 
You can either sail hence direct for Acre, or you can coast 
along the shores of Anatolia and Syria, lying up at night in 
bays. 

" Should you be overtaken I do not think it would Ik of 
any use for you to disguise yourself, for sonic of the crew 
would be sure to denounce you. Should the worst hapiien, 
and you are captured by pirates, you will of course In the first 
place show them your safe-conduct, and if I find that you do 
not return I shall send at once to the governor of Syria, com- 
]»laining of your capture when furnished with his safeguard, 
and requesting him to order a search for you to Ijc made at 
every ix)rt on the coast, with instructions that you are to l>e at 
once released, and either sent to him for return hither, or 
placed on board a craft hound for any Christian port ; while 
you, on your [art, will endeavour to acquaint the Turkish au- 
thorities with the fact that you have Iwjn sci^.ed while travel- 
ling with a safe-conduct from the governor of Syria. 

" But, more than from any efforts on your part or mine, I 
rely upon Suleiman AH, who will, I am sure, as soon as he is 
set on shore, lose no time in acquainting the pasha of your 
capture, and in caUing u])On him to interfere in your favour. 
In that case, the worst that could befall you would be a tem- 
porary detention, unless, indeed, the pirates should take you 
to Egypt. As that country is friendly with us at present, 
since Egypt dreads the ever-increasing power of the Turks, it 
will be but a question of ransom, for I have secret agents there 
who will inform me without delay of the arrival of a Christian 
captive." 
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" I understand, sir, and will do my best in the matter. If 
I am captured I trust that an opiKirtimity of escai>e will soon 
present itself, for I should, if taken, conceal from my captors 
the fact that I understand their language, and should thus, if 
I could evade my guard, have every chance of escaping, as in 
a native dress I could meet and converse with those hunting 
for me, without their having a suspicion of my being the white 
slave for whom they were in search." 

" Once at Acre you will be safe. But do not land unless 
it is absolutely necessary, for you might fall a victim to the 
fanaticism of its inhabitants, and no knight has ever set foot 
on shore there since the ill-fated day when the Moslems wrested 
it from us, bathed the ruined walls with the best blood of our 
Order and the Templars', and destroyed the last hope of our 
.ever recovering the Holy Sepulchre." 

The next morning at daybreak Gervaise and Suleiman Ali 
went on board the Egyptian trader, and sailed for Acre. The 
current of opinion had changed at the auberge. when the 
knights came to think over the mission on which Gervaise was 
alx>ut to start, and the slight feeling of jealousy with which 
the younger knights had received the news was entirely dissi- 
pated. While it did not seem to them that there was any 
chance of his distinguishing himself, they perceived, as they 
thought it over, the considerable danger there was of capture 
by pirates, and Ralph and some of his companions came down 
to the mole to see him off, with feelings in which envy bore no 
part whatever. 

" I see now, Gervaise, that it is truly no holiday excursion 
on which you are starting. I should envy you greatly were 
you going in command of an armed galley, prepared to beat 
off any craft that might try to overhaul you ; but, going alone 
as you are, it is a very different thing. Should pirates meet 
you, you could offer no resistance, and your position would 
be a perilous one indeed. However, I think you are Ixjrn to ■ 
good luck, and am confident that your patron saint will look 
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after you, and therefore expect to see you back here in a 
fortnight's time at the outside." 

" 1 hope so with all my heart, Ralph. It will be no fault 
of mine if I tarry." 

" Will you keep the open sea, or skirt the land, Treshani ? " 
one of the others asked. 

" I shall keep the open sea. The grand master left me to 
choose my course; but I think there is more danger by the 
coast — where pirates may be hiding in unfrequented hays, in 
readiness to pounce upon a passing craft — than in the o\ien 
sea, where we should have at least the advantage that we could 
not be taken by surjirise, and might make a race of it. But 
the sun will be up in a few minutes, and my orders were to set 
out at sunrise, so I must say good-bye at once." 

As soon as the vessel was under way, Gervaise took a seat 
on the poop by the side of Suleiman Ali, and related to him 
the conversation he had had with the grand master. 

" The risk that you will run has not escaped me," the Turk 
said, " and indeed, I .now regret that you were chosen as my 
escort. I almost wish that my son had not purchased my free- 
dom at the present time, since it involves the risk of you los- 
ing yours. There is nodoubt that the sea swarms with pirates ; 
the sultan is too busy with his own struggles for Em|)ire to 
bestow any attention upon so small a matter. The pashas and 
the officers of the ports have not the power, even had they the 
will, to put down piracy in their districts, and indeed are, as 
often as not, participators in the spoils. Your Order, which, 
years back, scoured the seas so hotly that piracy well-nigh 
ceased, have now for forty years been obliged to turn their 
attention chiefly to their own defence. They possess a com- 
paratively small fleet of galleys, and their wealth is expendeil 
on their fortress. 

" What with Egypt and the sultan their hands are too full 
for them to act as the police of the sea, and the consequence is 
that from every port, bay, and inlet, pirate crafi set o 
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mere row-boats, some, like those under the command of Has- 
san All, veritable fleets. Thus the humblest toasters and the 
largest merchant craft go alike in fear of them, and I would 
that the sultan and Egypt and yoiir Order would for two or 
three yeare put aside their differences, and confine their efforts 
to sweeping the seas of these pests, to storming their strong- 
holds, and to inflicting such punishment upon them as that, 
for a very long time to come, peaceful merchants might carry 
on their trade without fear. 

" I heard yon tell the captain that he was to steer straight 
for Acre, and I think you are right in avoiding the coast, 
where the most harmless -looking fishing boat may carry a 
crowd of pirates hidden in her hold. At the same time, if you 
will take my advice you will head much more to the south, so 
as to be out of the regular track of ships making front Con- 
stantinople or the islands to Acre. You may meet pirates 
anywhere, biit they are assuredly thicker along the more fre- 
quented routes. The safest plan of all would probably be to 
bear south, and strike the Egyptian coast well to the east of 
the mouth of the Nile. Thence, till you get to Palestine, the 
country is utterly barren and uninhabited, while, running up 
the coast to Palestine, there are, save at JalTa, no ports to 
speak of until you arrive at Acre; and besides, the inhabi- 
tants there, even if pirates, would not venture to disregard the 
pasha's safe-conduct. I do not by any means say that snch a 
course would be absolutely safe. You may meet with vessels 
on your way south, and doubtless some of them cruise off the 
barren coast I speak of, to intercept traders to and from Egyj)t 
and Acre, and other Syrian ports ; for the trade carried on is 
considerable, and, although of the same religion, the Turks 
are disposed to view the Egyptians as enemies rather than as 
friends, and would have even less hesitation in plundering 
them than in robbing their own countrymen." 

" I think that your suggestion is a good one, and will fol- 
low it, at any rate. The course is a good deal longer, but 
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that is comparatively of little moment. The great thing is to 
carry you safely to Acre." 

"And to get back with equal safety," Suleiman said, with 
a smile. " That is quite as important in my eyes ; in fact, of 
the two, I would far rather that we were captured on our 
voyage thither, fur in that case I might be able to arrange for 
the ransom of both of us." 



CHAPTER VIII 



SULEIMAN ALI'S advice was carried out. It added con- 
siderably to the length of the voyage ; but they saw only 
one doubtful craft. She was lying close inshore under the 
shadow of the sand-hills, and they did not see her tmtil she 
hoisted her sails and shot out from the land. They were, 
however, three miles distant from the land at the time, and 
the wind was blowing from the north ; conseijuently the pirate 
was dead to leeward. Every sail was set at once on board the 
trader, and, being a fast sailer, she maintained her position 
until nightfall. The wind then dropped, and just as the light 
faded they could see that the vessel behind them had put out 
her sweeps. The trader kept up her sails until certain that 
she could be no longer seen ; then the canvas was lowered, 
and the crew took to the l>oat3 and towed her due north. 

The night was fortunately a dark one, and those watching 
anxiously from the deck of the trader were unable to discern 
her pursuer as she passed behind them. As soon as they were 
well assured that she must have gone on, the boats were got 
in, the sails hoisted again, and, taking advantage of every 
light flaw of wind, they proceeded on their course. In the 
morning the sails of the galley could be seen on the horizon, 
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but the distance was too great for her to take up the pursuit 
again with any chance of success, and the trader continued 
her course to Acre without seeing more of her. 

As soon as the trader entered the (wrt, the Egyptian captain 
went on shore, taking with him a copy of the safe-conduct and 
the letter from the grand master to the pasha. Going to the 
residence of the governor, he handed these to him, saying 
that he had on board Aga Suleiman Ali, and a knight who 
was charged to deliver him up on payment of the ransom. 

"I have been ex|>ecting you," the governor said. "I 
have received a letter from the pasha, stating that he had writ- 
ten to the grand master respecting the ransom of the aga, and 
sending me the amount which Suleiman's son had offered. 
The young man was not of age when his father was captured, 
but he is so now, and was therefore able to raise the sum re- 
quired. I will go down to the port with yon mjself, hand 
over the ransom, and welcome Suleiman, whom I knew well, 
back from his captivity." , 

The transfer was speedily made ; a heavy purse was handed 
to Gervaise, and Suleiman was a free man. 

" Send me word, if you can, when you return to Rhodes," 
the latter said, as he bade farewell to the young knight. " I 
shall be anxious until I hear. Fortune was with us as we 
sailed hither, but it may desert you on your return. Should 
aught befall you, tell your captors that if they bring you to me 
I will pay any ransom that they could, in fairness, require. 
Should they refuse to do this, send, if possible, a messenger to 
me, and on receipt of your message I will send a trusty man to 
purchase your freedom. You have treated me as a friend and 
an equal, and a friend I shall always remain." 

The vessel was to remain four days in port, to discharge her 
caigo and take in another, and Suleiman had talked of remain- 
ing at Acre until she sailed, but Gervaise protested strongly 
against this. 

"You have your family, from whom you have been so long 
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separated, awaiting your return «'ith anxiety, and I pray you 
to make no stay on my accotint. I am welt content to remain 
on board here, and to look at the city which has so often been 
the theatre of great deeds — which Richard the Lion-heart capt- 
ured, and which so many of the Hospitallers died to defend. 
I was charged by the grand master not to land, and indeed I 
feel myself that it would be an act of folly to do so. There 
are doubtless many on shore who have relatives and friends 
now working as slaves among us, and some of tliese might well 
seek to avenge them by slaying one of the Order. I feel your 
kindness, but it would be a pain to me to know that yoii were 
lingering here on my account, when you must be longing to 
embrace your children." 

The four days passed rapidly. Gervaise had, at the sugges- 
tion of the governor, laid aside the mantle and insignia of the 
Order. 

" If you do not do so," he said, " I must place a strong 
guard of soldiers on hoard, in order to ensure that the pasha's 
safeguard is not violated. Sailors are a turbulent race, and were 
you recognised here they might make a tumult, and slay yon 
before a word of what was going_on reached me. In any case 
I shall place two soldiers on Iward until you leave the port." 

On the morning of the fifth day the sails were got up, and 
the vessel sailed out from the port. ForUme again favoured 
them, and they reached Rhodes without any adventure. Ger- 
vaise went at once to the jialace, and handed over the purse 
of gold to the treasurer. He then sent up his name to the 
grand master, and was immediately conducted to his room. 

" I am glad to see you back, Treshani. I ha\e been uneasy 
about you. Have you fulfilled your mission without ad- 
venture?" 

" Without any adventure, sir, save that we were once chased 
by a pirate on our way east, but esca|)ed in the darkness. 
Save for that, the voyage has been wholly uneventfiil. I have 
received the ransom, and handed the purse to your treasurer." 
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" I am glad that your first command has turned out so nell. 
I will see that you do not lack employment ; and the fact that 
you are able to act as interpreter will ensure you a welcome on 
any galley. At |tresent, however, it is not my intention to 
send out many cruisers. Every life now is precious, and no 
amount of spoil that can be brought in will counter -balance the 
loss of those who fall. However, I may find some mission on 
which you can be employed. 1 know that you love an active 
life ; and as, for nine months, you have put a rein on your in- 
clinations, and have devoted yourself wholly to study, so that 
you might be of greater use to the Order, you have a good right 
to any employment in which your knowledge can be utilised." 

On his arrival at the auberge, Gervaise was very heartily 
greeted by the younger knights. 

"I told you you were bom lucky, Gervaise," Ralph Har- 
court said. " There has been more than one wager made that 
you would be captured ; but I, for my i»rt, was confident that 
your good fortune would not desert you. Still, though not 
suqirised, we are delighted to see you again. Now tell us 
about your voyage." 

Gervaise gave a brief account of the adventure with the pi- 
rate, and then described the visit of the governor to the ship. 

" Did he say anything to you ? " 

" He was courteous and solemn ; just the sort of man you 
would fancy a Turkish governor should be. He looked a little 
surprised when I accosted him in Turkish, but asked no ques- 
tions at the time, though I daresay he inquired afterwards of 
Suleiman how I came to speak the language. The only time 
he actually said anything was when he requested that I would 
not wear the mantle of the Order while in port, as sailors were 
a turbulent race, and it might lead to an attack u|»n me ; and 
as he was res{K>nsible to the pasha Chat his safe-conduct should 
be respected, it would be necessary, if 1 declined to follow his 
advice, to keep a strong body of soldiers on Ixwrd. As this 
would have been a horrible nuisance, es|)ecially as I wanted to 
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enjoy in quiet the view of the city, with its castle and walls, I 
acceded at once to his request, wliich seemed to me a reason- 
able one. He did send two soldiers on board, but they re- 
mained down in the waist, and did not interfere with my 
pleasure in any way." , 

"Next to Jerusalem, how I should like to see Acre!" 
Ralph Harcourt exclaimed. " It is, of all other cities, the 
most closely connected with our Order. We hel|>ed to win it, 
and we were the last to defend it. We have heard so much 
about the fortress, and it has been so often described to me, 
that I know the situation of every bastion — at least, as it was 
when we left it, though I know not what changes the Turks 
may since have made. ' ' 

" That I know not, Ralph. Of course, I only saw the sea- 
front, and it was upon the land side that the attack was made. 
We know that the breaches were all repaired long ago, and it 
is said that the place is stronger than ever. From the port all 
was solid and massive. It is indeed a grand and stately fur- 
tress. Here we have done all that was possible to make Rhodes 
impregnable, but nature did nothing for us ; there nature has 
done everything, and the cjLstle looks as if it could defy the 
a.'saults of an army, however large. And indeed, it was not 
wrested from us by force. The knights, when the city walls 
were stormed and the town filled with their foes fought their 
way down to the water's edge antl embarked there, for tliey 
were reduced to a mere handful ; and however stronf; a ciistle 
may be, it needs hands to defend it. Still, it well-nigh moved 
me to tears to see the Turkish banner waving o\eT it, and to 
think how many tens of thousands of Christian soldiers had died 
in the efTort to retain the holy places, and had died in vain," 

" I wonder whether the Turks will ever be forced to relin- 
qiiish their hold of the holy places i* " 

"Who can tell. Sir Giles? " the bailiff, who had come up to 
the group unobserved, said quietly. "Certainly not in our 
time — not until the Moslem power, which threatens not only 
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US, but all Europe, has crumbled to dust. So long as Acre 
remains in their power there is no hope. I say not but that 
by a mighty effort of all Christendom, Palestine might be 
wrested from the infidels, as it was wrested before ; but the 
past shows us that while men or nations can be stirred to en- 
thusiasm for a time, the fire does not last long, and once again 
the faithful few would lie overwhelmed by the odds that would 
be brought against them, while Europe looked on impassive, 
if not indifferent. No, knights; the utmost that can be hoped 
for, is that the tide of Moslem invasion westward may be 
stayed. At present we are the bulwark, and as long as the 
standard of our Order waves over Rhodes so long is Euroi>e 
safe by sea. But I foresee that this cannot last: the strongest 
defences, the stoutest hearts, and the bravest of hearts, cannot 
in the long run prevail against overpowering numbeis. As at 
Acre, we may re|>el assault after assault, we may cause army 
after army to betake themselves again to their shijjs ; but, 
as a rock is overwhelmed by the rising tide, so must Rhodes 
succumb at last, if left by Europe to bear alone the brunt of Mos- 
lem invasion. All that men can do we shall do. As long as it is 
possible to resist, we shall resist. When further resistance be- 
comes impossible, we shall, 1 trust, act as we did before. 

" We were driven from Palestine, only to fortify ourselves at 
Rhodes. If we are driven from Rhodes, we shall, 1 feel assured, 
find a home elsewhere, and again comiuence our !al)ours. The 
nearer we are to Eiiroi)e the more ho|>c there is that Christendom 
will aid us, for they will more generally understand that oiir 
defeat would mean the laying ojien of the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, from Turkey to (iiliraltar, to the invasion of the 
Moslems. However, comrades, this is all in the future. Our 
share is but in the present, and I trust the flag of the Order 
. will float over Rhodes as long, at least, as the lifetime of the 
youngest of us, and that we may be(|ueath the duty of up- 
holding the Cross untarnished to those nho come after tis ; and 
we can then leave the issue in God's hands." 
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All listened res[x.'ct fully to the words of their k-ader, although 
his opiniun fell like told water uiion the fiery zeal and high 
holies of his hearers. The [jossibility of their losing Rhodes 
had never once entered into the minds of the majority of them. 
It was likely that ere long they might be called upon to stand 
a siege, but, acquainted as they were with the strength of the 
place — its deep and seemingly impassable moat, its massive 
walls, and protecting towers and bastions — it had seemed to 
them that Rhodes wascapableof withstanding all assaults, how- 
ever numerous the foe, however oft- rejiea ted the invasion. The 
bailiff was, as all knew, a man of dauntless courage, of wide 
e.i|)erience and great judgment, and that he should believe that 
Rhodes would, ahhoiigh not in their time, inevitably fall, 
brought home to them for the first time the fact that their for- 
tress was but an outpost of Ki]ro|>e, and one placed so distant 
from it that Christendom, in the hour of peril, might be unable 
to furnish them with aid. 

As the liailiff walked away, there was silence for a short 
time, and then Sir Giles Trevor said cheerfully, — 

" Well, if it lasts otir time we need not trouble our heads as 
to what will take place afterwards. As the bailiff says, our 
duty is with the present, and as we all mean to drive the Turks 
back when they come, I do not see that there is any occasion 
for us to take it to heart, even if it be fated that the Moslems 
shall one day walk over our tombs. If Christendom chooses 
to be supine, let Christendom suffer, say I. At any rate, I am 
not going to weep for what may take place after I am turned 
into dust." 

" That sounds all very well, Sir Giles," Ralph Harcourt said, 
"and I have no argument to advance again.st it, though 1 am 
sure there is much to be said ; but if the bailiff, or the chap- 
lain, or indeed,any of the elders, had heard you say so, I have 
no doubt you would have had a fitting reply." 

Sir Giles tossed his head mockingly. " I shall fight neither 
better nor worse, friend Harcourt, because it may be that some 
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day the Moslems are, as the baililT seems to think, destined to 
lord it here. I have only promised and vowed to do my best 
against the Moslems, and that vow only holds good as long as 1 
am in the flesh ; beyond that I have no concern. But what are 
we staying here for, wasting our time? It is the hour for those 
of us who are going, to be starting for the ball given by Signor 
Succhi ; as he is one of the richest merchants in the town, it 
will be a gay one, and there is no lack of feir faces in Rhodes. 
It is a grievous pi ty that our elders all set their will against even 
the yoim(,'er members of the community joining in a dance. 
It was not one of the things I swore to give up. However, 
here in Rhodes there is no flying in the face of rules." 

Three or four of the other young knights were also going. 

'• What are you thinking of doing, Gervaise?" Harcourt 
asked. 

" I have nothing particular to do, Ralph, except that, first 
of all, I must write a letter to Suleiman Ali and hand it to the 
baitifT, praying him to send it ofTby the first vessel that may 
put in here on her way to Acre. If I do not do it now it 
may l>e neglected, and I promised to write directly I got here. 
I will not be half an hour, and after that I shall be ready to 
do anything you like." 

In less than that time, indeed, he rejoined Ralph. " Now 
what shall we do with ourselves? What do you say to a stroll 
through the streets? I am never tired of that." 

" I like better to go by way of the roofs, Gervaise. The 
streets are badly lit, and although they are busy enough in 
some quarters, they are so narrow that one gets jostled and 
pushed. On the terraces everything is quiet. You have plenty 
of light and music, and it is pleasant to see families sitting 
together and enjoying themselves ; and if one is disposed for 
a cup of wine or of cool sherbet, they are delighted to give it, 
for they all are pleased when one of us joins a group. I have 
quite a number of acquaintances I have made in this way 
while you have been working away at your Turkish." 
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" Very well," Gervaise said. " If siich is your fancy, 
Ralph, let las take one of the |iaths across the roofs. I might 
walk there twenty years by mj'self without making an ac- 
quaintance, and I do not pledge myself to join in thesi; inti- 
macies of yours. However, 1 shall be quite content lo amuse 
myself by looking on at the scene in general, while you are 
paying your visits and drinking your .sherl>et. " 

" There are plenty of fair girls among the Rhodians," 
Ralph said, with a smile; "and though we are pledged to 
celibacy we are in no way bound to abstain from admiration." 

Gervaise laughed. 

" Admire as much as you like, Ralph, but do not expect 
me to do so. 1 have scarcely as much as s[>oken to a woman 
since I entered the House in Ix)ndon, and I should have no 
idea what lo say to a young girl." 

"But it is part of the edncation of a true knight to be 
courteous to women. It Js one of the great duties of chivalry. 
And you must rememljer that we are secular knights, as well 
as knights of the Order." 

" The work of the Onler is (jnite sufficient for me at pres- 
ent, Ralph. In time I may come to like the society of women, 
to admire their Iwauty, and jjossibly even to wear the colour 
of some one, for that seems to lie the fashion ; though why we, 
who are bound to celibacy, should admire one woman more 
than another 1 cannot imderstand." 

They had by this time descended from the castle, and were 
taking their way along one of the hroatl paitis that ted over the 
flat roofs of the houses by means of the bridges tluown across 
the streets. 

"These are some acquaintances of mine," Ralph said, 
stopping at one of the walls, some three feet high, that bor- 
dered the path. 

Beyond was an enclosure of some fifty feet square. Clumis 
of shrubs and flowers, surrounded l)y stonework some eight or 
ten inches high enclosing the earth in which they grew, were 
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scattered here and there. l.,amps were hung to cords stretched 
above it, while others were arranged among the Rowers. In the 
centre a large carpet was spread, and on this some eight or ten 
persons were seated on cushions. A girl was playing a hite, 
and another singing to her accompaniment. She stopped 
al)ruptly when her eye fell upon the figures of the two young 
knights. 

" There is Sir Ralph Harcourt, father ! " she exclaimed in 
Italian, which was the language most used on the Island, and 
was spoken with more or less fluency by all the knights, 
among whom it served as a general medium of communication. 
" Are you waiting to be invited in, Sir Knight ? " she went 
on saucily. " I thought that by this time you would know 
you were welcome." 

" Your tongue runs too fast, child," her father said, as he 
rose and walked across to Ralph. "You are welcome, Sir 
■ Ralph, very welcome. I pray you enter and join us." 

" I will do so with pleasure, Signor Vrados, if you will also 
extend your hospitality to my friend Sir Gervaise Tresham." 

" Most gladly," the merchant said. " I pray him to enter." 

The two knights pas.sed through the gate in the wall. All 
rose to their feet as they went up to the carpet, and greeted 
Ralph with a warmth which showed that he was a favourite. 
He introduced Gervaise to them. 

" I wonder that I do not know your face. Sir Knight," the 
merchant's wife said. " I thought I knew all the knights of 
the Order by sight, from seeing them either at the public cere- 
monies, or observing them pass in the streets." 

" For the last nine months Sir Gervaise has been an ancho- 
rite. He has been learning Turkish, and has so devoted him- 
self to the study that even I have scarce caught sight of him, 
save at meals. As for walking in the streets, it Is the last thing 
he would think of doing. I consider myself a good and con- 
scientious young knight, but I am as nothing in that res|)cct 
to my friend. I used to look upon him as my little brother, 
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for we were at ihe House of the Order in London together. 
He is four years younger than I am, and you know four years 
between boys makes an immense difference. Now the tables 
are turned, and I quite look uj) to him." 

" You will Iwlieve as much as you like, Signora, of what 
Sir Ralph says," Gervaise laughed. " As you have, he says, 
known him for some time, you must by this time have learnt 
that his word is not to be taken literally." 

" We learned Chat quite early in our acquaintance," the girl 
who had first noticed them said, with an affectation of grav- 
ity. " I always tell him that [ cannot l)elieve anything he 
says, and I am grateful to you, Sir Knight, for having thus 
borne evidence to the quickness of my iwrception." 

By this time Che servants had brought some more cushions, 
and on these Ralph and Gervaise seated Chemselves. Wine, 
sherbet, and cakes, were then handed round. The master of 
the house placed Gervaise on his right hand, as a stranger. 

"You have been among our islands, Sir Gervaise? But 
indeed, I need not ask that, since I know that you and Sir 
Ralph were knighted together for your valour in that affair 
with the ships of Hassan Ah. We come from l.esbos. It is 
now eighty years since my family settled in Rhodes, and we 
have seen it grow from a small place to a great fortress." 

" 'Tis a wonderful place," Gervaise said. " I know noth- 
ing of the fortresses of Europe, but it seems to me that no other 
can well l>e stronger than this — that is, among places with no 
natural advantages." 

" The knights have always had an abundance of slaves," 
the merchant said ; "so many that they have noC only had 
sufficient for their work here, but have been able to sell num- 
bers to European potentates. Yes, Rhodes is wonderfully 
strong. That great fosse would seem as if it could defy the 
efforts of an army to cross ; and yet the past has shown that 
even the strongest defences, held with the greatest bravery, can 
be carried by generals with immense armies, and careless how 
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they sacrifice theiii so that they do but succeed. Look at Acre, 
for example." 

" I was looking at it five days ago," Gervaise said, " and 
thinking that it was beyond the might of man to take." 

" Do you mean that you were at Acre ? " the merchant 
asked, with surprise. 

" Yes. I went there to hand over a captive who had been 
ransomed. Of course I had a safe-conduct, and I was glad 
indeed of the opportunity of seeing so famous a fortress." 

" You were fortunate indeed, Sir Knight, and it was, if you 
will pardon my saying so, singular that so young a knight should 
have been chosen. Assuredly, even the senior knights of the 
Order would rejoice at the opportunity of beholding a fortress 
so intimately connected with the [last history of the Order." 

" It was due entirely to my being able to s|)eak Turkish," 
Gervaisesaid. "As my friend Sir Ralph was mentioning, I 
have been studying hard, and can now si)eak the language flu- 
ently ; and as this was a necessity on such a mission, and the 
few knights who can so speak it are all in high office, and 
could hardly lie asked to undertake so unimportant a service, 
I was selected." 

" And you really s|)eak Turkish well? It is an accomplish- 
ment that few, save Greeks subject to Turkey, [wsscss. Do 
you intend, may I ask, to make Rhodes your home? I ask 
because I suppose you would not have taken this labour had 
you intended shortly to return to England." 

"Yes; I hope to remain here permanently. I know that the 
first step towards promotion here is generally a commandery at 
home, but I did not enter the Order with any idea of gaining 
office or dignity. I desire simply to be a knight of the Cross, 
and to spend my hfe in doing faithful service to the Order." 

"A worthy ambition indeed, and one that, so far as my 
experience goes, very few knights entertain. I see yearly 
scores of young knights depart, no small proportion of whom 
never place foot on Rhodes again, although doubtless many of 
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them will hasten back again as soon as the danger of an assault 
from the Turks becomes imminent. You see, ive who dwell 
here under the protection of the Order naturally talk over these 
things among ourselves ; and although, in the matter of forti- 
fications, all will admit that enormous efforts have l>een made 
to render the town secure, it is clear that in the matter of 
knights to defend them there is very much left to be desired. It 
is all very well to say that the knights from all [arts of Europe 
would flock hither to defend it ; but the journey would be a 
long one, and would occupy much time, and they would prob- 
ably not receive news that the Turks had sailed until the 
place was already invested. Then it would l>e difficult, if not 
altogether imjxissible, for ships with reinforcements to make 
their way through the Turkish fleet, and to enter the port. To 
man the walls properly would need a force five times as numer- 
ous as that which is now here. I recognise the valour of your 
knights; they have accomplished wonders. But even they 
cannot accomplish iniix)ssibilities. For a time they could 
hold the walls ; but as their number became reduced by the 
fire of the Turkish cannon and the battles at the brca<-hes, they 
would at last be too weak any longer to rejKl the onslaughts 
of foes with an almost unlimited supply of soldiers," 

"That is true enough," Gervaise admitted ;" and to my 
mind it is shocking that four-fifths at least of the Order, pledged 
to oppose the infidels, should be occupied with the inglorious 
work of looking after the manors and estates of the society 
throughout Europe, while one-fifth, at most, are here perform- 
ing the duties to which all are sworn. Of the revenues of the 
estates themselves, a mere fraction finds its way hither. Still, 
I trust that the greater part of the knights will hasten here as 
soon as danger becomes imminent, without waiting for the 
news that the Turkish armament has actually set forth." 

Foranhourthe two young knights remained on the roof, Ger- 
vaise talking quietly with the merchant, while his companion 
laughed and chatted with the ladies and friends of their host. 
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After they had left, with the promise that it would not be 
long before they reiJeated their visit, Ralph Iiantered Gervaiseon 
preferring the society of the merchant to that of his daughters. 

" I fottnd him a pleasant and very well-informed man, 
Ralph, and enjoyed my talk with liim just as yoii enjoyed . 
talking nonsense to his daughters and listening to their songs. 
Who was the man sitting next to the eldest daughter?" 

" He doesn't belong to Rhodes, but is a Greek from one of 
the islands, though I did not catch from which. I don't know 
whether he is a relative of the family, or a business connection 
of the merchant's, or a stranger who has Ijrought a letter of 
introiluction to him. Nothing was said on that head ; why do 
you ask ? ' ' 

" I don't like the man's face ; he is a handsome fellow, but 
has a crafty expression. . He did not say much, but it seemed 
to me that at times, when he apjieared to be sitting careles.sly 
sipping his sherljet, he was really trying to listen to what 
Vrados was saying to me. He could not do so, for we were 
on the other side of the circle, and were sjieaking in .somewhat 
low tones, while the rest of you were chatting and laughing. " 

" What should he want to listen for, most sapient knight?" 

" That I can't tell, Ralph; but I am certain that he was 
trying to listen." 

" Well, as you were no doubt both talking more sensibly 
than most of us," Ralph laughed, "he certainly showed his 
discernment." 

" I daresay I am wrong," Gervaise said (piietly ; " but you 
know we have our spies at Constantinople, and proliably the 
sultan has his spies here ; and the idea occurred to me that 
jierhais this man might be one of them." 

"Well, I am bound to say, Gervaise," Ralph said, a little 
irritably, " I have never heard so grave an accusation brought 
on such insufficient evidence — or rather, as far as I can see, 
without a shadow of evidence of any kind. We drop in upon 
a man who is one of our most respected merchants, whose 
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family has been established here many years, whose interests 
must be the same as those of the Order ; and because a guest 
of his does not care to take any active part in my joking with 
the girls, and because you imagine that there is a cunning 
expression on his face, you must straightway take it into your 
head that he must be a spy." 

" ExciBC me, Ralph, I simply said that the idea occurred 
to me that he might be a spy, which is a very different thing 
to my accusing him of l)eing one. I am ready to admit that 
the chances are infinitely greater that he is an honest trader 
or a relation of the merchant, and that his presence here is 
I>erfectly legitimate and natural, than that he should be a spy. 
Still, there is a chance, if it be but one out of a thousand, 
that he may be the latter. I don't think that I am at all of 
a suspicious nature, but I really should like to learn a little 
about this man. 1 do not mean that I am going to try to 
do so. It would be an unworthy action to pry into another's 
business, when it is no concern of one's own. Still, I should 
like to know why he is here." 

Ralph shrugged his shoulders. 

"This comes of living the life of a hermit, Gervaise. 
Other jieople meet and talk, and enjoy what society there is 
in the city, without troubling their heads for a moment as to 
where people come from or what their business is here, still 
less whether they are spies. Such ideas do not so much as 
occur to them, and 1 must say that I think the sooner you fall 
into the ways of other people the better." 

" There is no harm done," Gervaise said composedly. " I 
am not thinking of asking our liailifT to order him to be 
arrested on suspicion. I only remarked that I did not like 
the man's face, nor the way in which, while he pretended to 
be thinking of nothing, he was trying to overhear what we 
were saying. I am quite willing to admit that I have made 
a mistake, not in devoting myself to Turkish, but in going to 
the merchant's with you this evening. 1 have had no experi- 
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ence whatever of what you call society, and, so far from it 
giving me pleasure to talk to strangens, especially to women, it 
seems to me that such talk is annoying to m_% at any rate at 
present. When I get to your age, possibly my ideas may 
change. I don't for a moment wish to judge you or others ; 
you apparently enjoy it, and it is a distraction from our seri- 
ous work. I say simply that it Li an amusement which I do 
not understand. Vou must remember that 1 entered the 
Order in consequence of a solemn vow of my dead lather, that 
I regard the profession we make as a very serious one, and 
that my present intention is to devote my life entirely to the 
Order and to an active fulfilment of its vows." 

" That is all right, Gervaise," Ralph said good-temperediy. 
" Only 1 think it would be a pity if you were to turn out a 
fanatic. Jerusalem and Palestine are lost, and you admit 
that there is really very little chance of our ever regaining 
them. Our duties, therefore, are changed, and we are now 
an army of knights, pledged to war against the infidels, in 
the same way as knights and nobles at home are ever ready 
to engage in a war with France. The vow of poverty is long 
since obsolete. Many of our chief officials are men of great 
wealth, and indeed, a grand master, or the bailiff of a langue, 
is expected to spend, and does spend, a sum vastly exceeding 
his allowance from the Order. The great body of knights 
are equally lax as to some of their other vows, and carry this 
to a length that, as you know, has caused grave scandal. But 
I see not that it is in any way incumbent on us to give up 
ail the pleasures of life. We are a military Order, and are all 
ready to fight in defence of Rhodes, as in bygone days we 
were ready to fight in defence of the Holy Sepulchre. Kings 
and great nobles have endowed us with a large number of 
estates, in order to maintain is as an army against Islam ; and 
as such we do our duty. But to affect asceticism is out of 
date and ridiculous." 

" I have certainly no wish to be an ascetic, Ralph. I should 
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have no objection to hold estates, if I had thetn to hold. But 
I think that at present, with the great danger hanging over 
us, it would be better if, in the first place, we were .all to 
spend less time in idleness or amusement, and to devote all 
our energies to the cause. I mean not only by fighting when 
the time comes for fighting, but by endeavouring in every way 
to ward off danger. ' ' 

"When I see danger, I will do my best to ward it off, Gcr- 
vaise ; but I cannot go about with my no.se in the air, snuffing 
danger like a hunting dog in pursuit of game. At any rate, I 
will not bother you to accompany me on my visits in future." 



CHAPTER IX 

WITH THE GALLEV-SLAVES 

C^ERVAISE, on consideration, was obliged to own to him- 
J self that Ral])K was right in saying that he had no ground 
whatever for suspicion against the Greek he liad met at Signor 
Vrados's ; and he could see no means of following the matter 
up. It woidd not, he felt, Ic honourable to go again to the 
merchant's house, and to avail himself of his hospitality, wliilc 
watching his guest. He determined to dismiss the matter 
from his mind, and had, indeed, altogether done so when, a 
week later, it suddenly recurred to his memory. 

A party of slaves, under the escort of overseers and in charge 
of a knight who had been with them at their work on the for- ' 
tifications, were ])assing along the street oil their way Ijack to 
l)arracks. It was already diisk, and as (Icrvaisc was going tlie 
same way as tliey were, lie stood aside in a doorway to let 
them pass. He was on the point of stepping out to follow 
them, when he saw a man, who had licen standing in the 
shadow of the wall, fall in with their ranks, and, as he walked, 
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engage in an earnest conversation with one of the slaves. He 
kept beside him for a hundred yards or so, then passed some- 
thing into the slave's hand, and turned abruptly down a side 
opening. There were but few people about, and in the grow- 
ing darkness the action of the man passed unobserved by the 
overseers. Gervaise, thinking the occurrence a strange one, 
turned down the same lane as the man. 

He slackened his pace until the latter was fifty yards ahead, 
so that he would not, had he looked round, have been able to 
perceive that it was a knight who was behind him. After 
passing through several streets, the man turned into a refresh- 
ment house. The door stood open, and as the place was 
brightly lit up, Gervaise, pausing outside, was able to see what 
was going on inside. The man he had followed was on the 
point of seating himself at one of the tables, and as he did so 
Gervaise recognised him as the Greek he had met at the mer- 
chant's house. He at once walked on a short distance, and 
then paused to think. 

The vague suspicions he had before entertained as to the 
man now recurred with double forte ; he was certainly in 
communicatiot) with one or more of the slaves, and such com- 
munication, so secretly effected, could be for no good pur[K)se. 
So far, however, there was nothing he could tax the man with. 
He would probably deny altogether that he had s]>oken to any 
of the slaves, and Gervaise could not point out the one he had 
conversed with. At any rate, nothing could l* done now, 
and he retiuired time to think what steiK he could take to fol- 
low up the matter. He resolved, however, to wait and follow 
the Greek when he came out. After a few minutes be again 
re-passed the door, and saw that the man was engaged in ear- 
nest conversation with another. After considering for a time, 
Gervaise thought that it would be best for him to follow this 
other man when he left, and ascertain who he was, rallier than 
to keep a watch on the movements of the Greek, who, as likely 
as not, would now return to the merchant's. 
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He walked several times up and down tlie street, until at 
last he saw the two men issue out together. They stopped for 
a moment outside, and then, after exchanging a few words, 
seiiarated, the Greek going in the direction of the quarter in 
which lay the house of Vrados, while the other walked towards 
Clervaise. The latter jiassed him carelessly, but when the man 
had gone nearly to the end of the street, he turned and fol- 
lowed him. He could see at once that he was a lay brother 
of the Order. This class consisted of men of an inferior social 
position to the knights ; they filled many of the minor offices, 
but were not eligible for promotion. Following for ten 
minutes, Gervaise saw him approach one of the barracks, or 
prisons, occupied by the slaves. He knocked at the door, 
and, upon its being opened, at once entered. 

The matter had now assumed a much more serious aspect. 
This young Greek, a stranger to Rhodes, was in communica- 
tion not only with some of the slaves, but with a prison offi- 
cial, and the matter appeared so grave to Gervaise that, after 
some deliberation, he thought it was too important for him to 
endeavour to follow out alone, and that it was necessary to 
lay it before the baihff. Accordingly, after the evening meal 
he went up to Sir John Kendall, and asked if he could confer 
with him alone on a matter over which he was somewhat 
troubled. The iMiliff assented at once, and Gervaise followed 
hira to his private a|>aTtment. 

"Now, what is this matter. Sir Gervaise?" he asked 
pleasantly. " Nothing serious, I trust ? " 

" I don't know, Sir John. That is a matter for your con- 
sideration ; but it seems to me of such importance that it 
ought to l>e brought to your knowledge." 

The fate of the bailiff grew more grave, and, seating him- 
self in a chair, he motioned to Gervaise to do the same. 

" Now, let me hear what it is," he said. 

Gervaise lold his story simply. A slight smile passed across 
the baililTs face as he mentioned that he had met the Greek 
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6n ttie roof of the house of Signor Vrados, and had not liked 
the expression of his tace. 

" Vrados has some fair daughters, has he not ? " he asked, 

"Yes, sir; but I know little of them. 'ITiat is the only 
visit that I ever paid there, or, indeed, to the house of any 
one in the town." 

Sir John's face grew grave again as Gervaise recounted how 
he had seen the man enter into communication with a slave; 
and he frowned heavily when he heard of his meeting after- 
wards with one of the prison officers. 

"In truth. Sir Gervaise," he said, after a pause, "this 
seems to be a right serious matter, and you have done wisely 
in informing me of what you have seen. Assuredly there is 
mischief of some sort in the wind. The (juestion is how to 
get to the bottom of it. Of course, the grand master might ■ 
order the arrest of this Greek and of the prison officer, but 
you may be sure that neither would commit himself unltss 
torture were applied; and I, for one, have no Iwliefin what 
any man says under such circumstances. The most honest 
man may own himself a traitor when racked with torture, and 
may denounce innocent men. It is at best a clumsy device. 
What think you of the matter?" 

"I have hardly thought it over yet. Sir John; and cer- 
tainly no plan has yet occurred to me." 

" Well, think it over. Sir Gervaise, It is not likely that a 
few days will make any difference. But I will take measures 
to see that this Greek does not sail away from the Island at 
present, and will speak to the port-master about it. I will 
myself give the matter consideration, but as you have shown 
yourself so quick-witted in following up the matter so far, I 
rely upon you more than myself to carry it farther. There 
may possibly be some simple explanation of the matter. He 
may come from an island where the Turks are masters, and 
has, perhajis, brought a message from some relatives of a 
slave ; as to the talk with the prison officer, it may be wholly 
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innocent. If we should find that it is so we will keep this 
matter to ourselves, if jxissible, or we shall get finely laughed 
at by our comrades for having run upon a false scent. If, on 
the other hand, the matter should turn out to be serious, you 
will assuredly get great credit for having discovered it. There- 
fore, turn it over in your mind to-night, and see if you can 
arrive at some scheme for seeing further into it before we take 
any steiB. ' ' 

In the morning Gervaise again called upon Sir John Kendall. 

" Well, Sir (iervaise, I hojje that you have hit upon some 
scheme for getting to the Ixiltom of this matter. I confess 
that I m>-self, though I have had a sleepless night over it, have 
not lieen alile to see any method of getting to the root of the 
affair, save by the application of torture." 

" I do not know whether the plan 1 have thought of will 
commend itself to your opinion, sir, but I have worked out a 
scheme which will, I think, enable us to get to the liottom of 
tlie matter. I believe that a galley is ev])ecte<l lack from a 
cruise to-day or to-morrow. Now, sir, my idea is that I should 
go on board a small craft, under the command of a knight 
upon whose discretion and silence you can rely, sucli as, for 
example. Sir John lioswell, and that we should intercept the 
galley. Before we board her I should disguise mj'self as a 
Turkish slave, and as such Sir John should hand me over to 
the officer in command of the galley, giving him a letter of 
private instructions from you as to my dis^iosal. If they have 
other slaves on l>oard I would ask that I should be kept a|Kirt 
from them, as well a.s from the rowers of the galley. On l)eing 
landed I should be sent to the jirison where I saw the officer 
enter last night, and the slaves and rowers should be distributed 
among the other prisons. Thus, then, the slaves I should Iw 
placed with would only know that 1 had arrived in the galley 
with other slaves captured by it, I have no doubt-I should 
be able to maintain my assumed character, and should in a 
tihoit time be taken into the confidence of the others, and 
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should learn what is going on. It would be well, of course, 
that none of the officials of the prison should be informed as 
to my tnie character, for others, besides the one I saw, may 
have been bribed to participate in whatever plot is going on. " 

"And do you mean to say. Sir Geryaise, that you, a knight 
of the Order, are willing to submit to the indignity of being 
treated as a slave ? To keep up the disguise long enough to be 
taken into the confidence of the plotters, you might have to 
stay there for some time ; and if the prison officials believe 
you to be but an ordinary slave, you will be put to work either 
on the walls or in one of the galleys." 

" I am ready to do anything for the benefit of the Order, 
and the safety of Rhodes, that will meet with your approval," 
Gervaise replied. " It will no doubt be unpleasant, but we 
did not enter the Order to do pleasant things, but to perform 
certain duties, and those duties necessarily involve a certain 
amount of sacrifice. ' ' 

"Do you think you would be able to maintain the character? 
Because you must remember that if detected you might be torn 
in pieces by the slaves, before the officers could interfere to 
protect you." 

" 1 feel sure that I can do so, Sir John." 

" What story would you tell them ? " 

" I would say that I had come from Syria, and sailed from 
Acre in a trader, which is perfectly true, and also that 1 was 
taken off the ship I was on by a galley — which would not be 
altogether false, as I crossed one as I landed. I think there 
would be very little questioning, for I should pretend to be in 
a state of sullen despair, and give such short aaswers to ques- 
tions that I should soon be left alone." 

" The scheme is a good one. Sir Gervaise, though full of 
danger and difficulty. If you are ready to render this great 
service to the Order, I willingly accept the sacrifice you offer 
to make. I will send one of my slaves down into the town to 
buy garments suitable for you, and also stains for your skin. 
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It will, of course, be necessary for yo\i to shave a portion of 
your bead in Turkish fashion. I will also see Sir John Bos- 
well, and ask him to arrange for a craft to be ready to start at 
noon. The galley is not expected in until evening, but of 
course she may arrive at any moment now. Come here 
again in an hour's time, and I will have the clothes ready 
for you. ' ' 

" May I suggest, sir, that thej' should be those appropriate 
to a small merchant ? This might seem to account for my not 
being placed with the other slaves who may be on board the 
galley, as it would he sup[X)sed that I was set a|)art in order 
that I should be sent to one of the au/ierf^es as a servant ; and 
my afterwards being lierded with the others would be explained 
by its being found that there was no opening for me in such 
a capacity. I should think there would be no diflicuhy in 
obtaining such a suit, as garments of all kinds are brought here 
in prizes, and are bought up by some of the Greek merchants, 
who afterwards find opportunities of des|)atching them by craft 
trading among the islands." 

Just before noon Gervaise walked down to the [jort with Sir 
John Boswell, a servant following with a bundle, 

"It seems to me a hair-brained scheme, lad," Sir John, who 
had just joined him, said, as they issued from the auherge ; 
"though I own, from what the bailiff tells me, that there must 
be some treacherous plot on hand, and when that is the case 
it is necessary that it should be prol>ed to the bottom. But 
for a knight to go in the disguise of an infidel slave seems to 
me to be beyond all bounds." 

" If one is ready to give one's life for the Order, Sir John, 
surely one need not mind a few weeks' inconvenience, I 
shall, at any rate, be no worse off than you were when serving 
as a Turkish slave," 

" Well, no, I don't know that you will," Sir John replied 
doubtfully. "But that was from necessity, and not from 
choice; and it is, moreover, an accident we are all exposed to." 
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" It is surely better to do a thing of one's own free will 
than because one is forced to do it. Sir John?" 

The knight was silent. He was a stout lighting man, but 
unused to argument. 

" Well," he said, after a long pause, " I can only hope that 
it will turn out all right, and promise that if you are strangled 
in prison, I will see that every slave who had a hand in it 
shall be strung up. I have lold Kendall frankly that if 1 were 
in his place I would not permit you to try such a venture. 
However, as I could think of no other plan by which there 
would be a chance of getting to the bottom of this matter, my 
words had no effect with him, I should not have so much 
cared if the officers of the gaol knew who you were; but I can 
see that if there is treachery at work this would defeat your 
object altogether. What do you supixtse this rascal Greek can 
be intending?" 

"That I cannot say, Sir John. He may be trying to get 
an exact plan of the fortifications, or he may be arranging 
some plan of c<>ni muni cation by which, in case of siege, news 
of our condition and of the state of our defences may be con- 
veyed to the Turkish commander." 

By this time they had reached the port, and embarked at 
once on a trading \-essel belonging to one of the merchants, 
from whom Sir John had readily obtained her use for a day or 
two. Her sails were hoisted at once, and she rowed out from 
the port. Having proceeded some three or four miles, they 
lowered her sails, and lay to in the course a galley making for 
the port would take. A sailor was sent up to the masthead 
to keep a look-out. Late in the afternoon he called down 
that he could make out a black spieck some twelve miles away. 
She carried no sails, and he judged her to be a galley. 

" It will be dark before she comes along," Sir John Boswell 
said. "You can hoist your sails, captain, and return to within 
half a mile of the port, or she may pass us beyond hailing dis- 
tance." 
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Gervatse at once retired to the cabJu that had been set aside 
for their use, and proceeded to disguise himself. An hour 
later Sir John came down. He looked at Gervaise critically. 

" You are all right as far as appearances go. I should take 
you anywhere for a young Turk. Your clothes are not too 
new, and are in accordance with the tale you are going to tell, 
which is that yoii are the son of a Syrian trader. If, as Sulei- 
man says, you speak Turkish well enough to |>ose as a native, 
I think you ought to be able to pass muster. How long will 
that dye last P Because if it begins to fade they will soon sus- 
pect you." 

" It will last a fortnight ; at least, so Sir John Kendall says. 
But he has arranged that if at the end of ten days I have not 
succeeded in finding out anything, he will send down to the 
prison, and under the pretence that he wants to ask me some 
questions about what ransom my father would be likely to j)ay 
for me, he will have me up to the auberge, and there 1 can 
dye myself afresh." 

"How are you to communicate with him in case of need ? " 

" His servant Ahmet, who got the things for me, is to come 
down every morning, and to be near the door of the prison at 
the hour when the slaves are taken out to work. If I have 
aught to communicate I am to nod twice, and Sir John Ken- 
dall will send down that evening to fetch me, instead of wait- 
ing until it is time for me to renew my dye," 

" What is going to be said to Harcourt and the others to 
accoimt for your absence ? ' ' 

" The bailiff will merely say that he has suddenly sent me 
away by ship, on a private mission. They may wonder, per- 
haps, but none of them will venture to ask him its nature." 

" Well, I must say that you seem to have made all your 
arrangements carefully, Tresham, and I hope it will turn out 
well. I was against the scheme at first, but I own that I do not 
see now why it should not succeed ; and if there is any plot 
really on hand, you may be able to get to the bottom of it," 
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It was an hour after darkness had cotn|)letely fallen when 
the regular beat of oars was heard. The sliip's Iwat was al- 
ready in the water, and Gervaise, wrapjied up in his mantle, 
folluwed Sir John out of his cabin and descended with him 
into the boat, which was at once rowwi towards the approach- 
ing galley. Sir John hailed it as it came along. 

" Who is it calls?" a voice said. 

" It is I — Sir John Boswell. Pray take me on board. Sir 
Aimeric. It is a somewhat si>ecial matter." 

The order was given, the galley -.slaves ceased rowing, and 
the boat ran alongside; Gervaise iinclas|)cd his mantle and 
gave it to Sir John, and then followed him on board. 

" I congratulate you on your return, and on your good fort- 
une in having, as your letter stated, made a ]iros])erotis voy- 
age," Sir John said, as he shook hands with the commander 
of the galley. " I would s()eak a word with you aside," he 
added in a low voice. 

Sir Aimeric moved with him a few paces from the other 
knights. 

" I am sent here by our bailiff. Sir Aimeric. I have a 
Turkish prisoner here with me who is to be laii<led with those 
you have taken. There are s])ecial reasons for this, which I 
need not now enter into. Will you let hiiu sit down here by 
the helm? My instructions are that he is not to mingle with 
the other slaves ; and as there are reasons why it is wished that 
his coming on board in this manner shall not be known to 
them, I myself am to take him up to one of the prisons, or at 
least to hand him over to the officer sent down from that 
prison to take up the captives allotted to it. The matter is of 
more importance than it seems to be, or, as you may imagine, 
I should not be charged to intercept you on such an errand." 

"Of course, I don't understand anything about it. Sir 
John, but will do as you ask me." 

He went to where Gervaise had crouched down by the bul- 
wark, beckoned him to follow, and, walking ait, motioned to 
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liim to sit down there. Then he returned to Sir John, and 
joined the other knights, who were all too anxious to learn (iie 
latest news — who had left the island, and who had come to it 
since they sailed — to interest themselves in any way with the 
figure who had gone aft, supposing him, indeed, to be Sir 
John's servant, the lantern suspended over the poop giving 
too feeble a light for his costume to be noted. 

A quarter of an hour later they anchored in the harlwiir. 
Some of the knights at once went ashore to their respective 
aubergts. but Sir Almeric and a few others remained on board 
until relieved of their charge in the morning, an account being 
sent on shore of the number of captives that had been brought 
in. No thought was given to Gervaise, who "slept curled upon 
the poop. Sir John Boswell passed the night on board. In the 
morning an officer came off with a list of the prisons to which 
the slaves were to be sent. Sir John Kendall had seen the 
officer charged with the distribution, who had, at his request, 
not included the prison of St. Pelagius in the list. 

A message, however, had been sent to that prison, as well 
as to the others, for an officer to attend at the landing-stage. 
In the morning Sir John went ashore in one of the boats con- 
veying the slaves, of whom some forty had been captured. 
Gervaise followed him into the boat, and took his seat by the 
others, who were too dispirited at the fate which had befallen 
them to pay any attention to him. 

When he landed. Sir John asked which was the officer from 
St. Pelagius. One stepped forward, 

" This is the only slave for you," he said, pointing to Ger- 
vaise. "He is of a better class than the rest, and in the fut- 
ure may be he will do for a servitor at one of the auberges, but 
none have at present occasion for one, and so he is to go to 
you. He says that his father is a merchant, and will lie ready 
to pay a ransom for him ; but they all say that, and we must 
not heed it overmuch. As he seems a smart young fellow, it 
may be that he will be sent to one of the auberges later on ; 
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but at present, at any rate, you can put him with the rest, aiid 
sL-nd him out with the gangs." 

" He is a well-built young fellow, Sir John," the officer re- 
marked, " and should make a good rower in a galley. 1 will 
put him in the crew of the St. Elmo. Follow me," he said, in 
Turkish, to Gervaise, and then led the way up to the prison. 
On entering he crossed a courtyard to a door which was stand- 
ing open. Within was a vaulted room, some forty feet long by 
twenty wide; along each side there were rushes strewn thickly. 

" The others have just started to their work," he said, "so 
that for to-day you can sleep." 

After he had left, Gervaise looked with some disgust at the 
rushes, that had evidently been for weeks unchanged. 

" I would rather have the bare stones, if they were clean," 
he muttered to himself. " However, it can't be helped." 

He presently strolled out into the courtyard, where some 
other slaves, disabled by illness or injuries, were seated in the 
sun. Gervaise walked across to them, and they looked list- 
lesly up at him as he approached. 

" You are a new-comer," one said, as he came up. " Isaw 
you brought in, but it didn't need that. By the time you have 
been here a week or two, your clothes will be like ours," and 
he pointed to his ragged gannents. "When did you arrive ? 
Are there no others coming up here? " 

" The galley came in last night," Gervaise said, *' hut they 
did not land us until this morning, I wish they had killed 
me rather than that I should have been brought here to work 
as a slave." 

"One always thinks so at first," the man said. "Rut some- 
how one clings to life. We shall die when Allah wills it, and 
not before," 

" What is the matter with your foot ? " Gervaise asked. 

" I was with the gang quarrying stones, and a mass of rock 
fell upon it, I have been in the infirmary for weeks, ami I 
own that the Christian dogs treated me well. A slave has his 
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value, you see, I am nearly curtd now, but 1 shall never walk 
well again. I expect they will put lue in one of their accursed 
gal lei's, ' ' 

" How long have you been here? " 

" Seven years ; it seems a lifetime. However, there is hojje 
yet. They don't tell us much, but we hear things sometimes, 
and they say that the sultan is going to sweep them out of 
Rhodes as they were swept out of Acre. When will it be?" 

*' I know not. I am from Syria, but even there they are 
making preparations. The sultan has had (roubles in the Ea.st, 
and that has delayed him, but he will be here before long, and 
then we shall see. It will be our turn then." 

" It will, indeed ! " one of the others exclaimetl. " Oh, to 
see these dogs brought down, and suffering as we have suffered, 
toiling at oars in one of our galleys, or at the fortifications of 
one of our castles ! It will make amends for all our suffering. 
Had you a hard fight with them?" 

" No. We were but a small craft, and it was vain to attempt 
resistance. I would gladly have fought, but the sailors said it 
would only throw away their lives. There was but liltle on 
board, and they allowed the vessel to go free with those of the 
sailors who were too old to be made useful for hard work." 

No further questions were asked. l"he men seemed to 'lave 
no interest save in their own misery, and Gervaise soon left 
them, and, sitting down in a shady comer, presently dropped 
off to sleep. 

In the evening all came in from their various work. The 
officer man who had brought Gervaise in went up to the over- 
seer of the galley-slaves and informed him that he had told off 
the new slave — pointing to Gervaise — to his gang. 

" He was brought in by the galley that arrived last night," 
he said ; " he was the only slave sent up here. I hear that he 
had been set aside to be a]ipointed a servitor, but there are no 
vacancies, so they sent him here till one should occur ; and I 
was ordered to make him useful in other ways in the meantime." 
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"I am two or three hands short," the overseer said. " 1 
wish now 1 had sent in an application yesterday, for if I had 
done so, no doubt they would have sent me some more men. 
However, this fellow will make up an even number, and he is 
strong and active, though at present he looks sulky enough 
under his bad fortune." 

A few of the slaves spoke to Gervaise as they were waiting 
for food to be brought them, but the majority dropiwd iilK)n 
the rushes, too exhausted with toil and heat to feel an interest 
in anything. The food consisted of rye bread, with thin 
broth, brdught in a great iron vessel. Fach slave had a horn, 
which was used for soup or water, and which, when done with, 
he had, by the rule enforced among themselves, to take out to 
the fountain in the courtyard and wash, before it was added to 
the pile in the comer of the room. 

The cool of the evening aided the meal in restoring the en- 
ergies of the slaves. Several gathered round Gervaise, and 
asked questions as to what he knew of the prospects of an early 
invasion of Rhodes ; but as soon as the officer left the room, 
closing and locking the door after him, the slaves became for 
the most part silent, A few men sat in groujis together, talk- 
ing in undertones, but the greater number threw themselves 
down on the rushes, either to sleep or to think alone. (Jer- 
vaise was struck by the manner in which most of them lay, 
without making the slightest movement, so long as there was 
light to enable him to make out their figures. He himself ad- 
dressed two or three of them, as they lay with their eyes wide 
open, asking questions with reference to the work ; but in no 
case did he receive any reply. The men seemed altogether 
unconscious of being addressed, being al)sorbed in the thought 
of their far-distaut homes and families which they might never 
see ag<un. 

Govaise walked a few times up and down the room, and as 
he approached a silence fell each time uixm the groujs of men 
talking together. More than once a figure rose soon afterwards 
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from the ground, and, as he came along again, asked him a 
few questions about Jiiuiself. As soon as it was dark, he lay 
down in a vacant s|>ace on the rushes. Shortly afterwards 
talking ceased altogether, and there was quiet in the vaulted 
room. With the first gleam of daylight they were astir, and, 
when the doors were opened, jiotired out into the courtyard, 
where all had a wash at the fomitain. Half an hour later, a 
meal, precisely similar to that of the previous evening, was 
served out ; then the overseers called over the muster roll, the 
ganfp were made up, and each, mider its officer, started for 
its work. 

(Jervaise, with the men of his room, proceeded down to the 
|K)rt, and at once took their seats on the benches of the galley, 
one foot being chained to a ring in the deck, the other to that 
of a companion at the oar. The slaves were more cheerful 
now. As there was no work to do at present, they were al- 
lowed to talk, and an occasional langh was heard, for the sim 
and the brightness of the day cheered them. Many, afier 
years of captivity, had grown altogether reckless, and it was 
among these that there was most talking ; the younger men 
seemed, for the most part, silent and moody. 

" You will get accustomed to it," the man next to Gervaise 
said cheeringly. " When I first came here, it seemed to me 
that I could not siiiijwrt the life for a month — that the fate was 
too dreadful to he Iwrne, and that death would !« mast wel- 
come; but, like the rest, I became accustomed to it in time. 
After all, the work is no harder than one would do at home. 
There is no stint of food, and it is no worse than one would 
have, were one labouring in the fields. Were it not for the loss 
of those we love, it would be nothing; and in time one gets 
over even that. I have long ago told myself that if they are 
not dead, at least they are dead to me. They have their liv- 
ings to get, and cannot he always mourning, and I have tried 
to forget them, as they mi;st have forgotten me." 

" Do you work hard ? " Gervaise asked. 
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*' No. We who are in the galleys are regarded by the oth- 
ers with envy. Sometimes — often. Indeed — we have naught 
to do all day. We bask in the sun, we talk, we sleep, we 
forget that we are slaves. But, generally, we go out lor an 
hour or two's exercise ; that is well eiioiigh, and keeps ii,> 
strong and in health. Only when we are away on voyages is 
the work hard. Sometimes we row from morning to niglit ; 
but it is only when they are in chase of another craft that we 
have really to exert ourselves greatly. Then it is terrible. 
We may be doing otir best, our very best, and yet to the im- 
patient knights it seems that we might do more. Then they 
shout to the overseer, and he lays his whip on our backs with- 
out mercy. Then we row until sometimes we droji, senseless, 
off the benches. But this, yoii understand, is not very often ; 
and though the work on a cruise is long, it is not beyond our 
strength. Besides, when we are away in the galley there is 
always hope. The galley may meet with four or five of our 
ships, and be captured, or a storm may arise and dash her ujwn 
the shore ; and though many would lose their lives, some 
might escajie, and each man, in thinking of it,, believes that 
he will be one of the fortunate ones. 

" Take my advice : always look cheerful if you can ; always 
put your hand on the oar when the order is given, and row as 
if you were glad to he at work again ; and always make a show, 
as if you were working your hardest. Never complain when you 
are struck unjustly, and always speak respectfully to the over- 
seer. In that way you will find your life much easier than 
you would think. You will be chosen for small l)oat service ; 
and that is a great thing, as we are not chained in the small 
boats. Some men are foolish and obstinate, but, so far from 
doing any good, this only brings trouble on themselves ; they 
come in for punishment daily, they are closely watched, ami 
their li\-es made hells for them. Even a.s a help to escape it 
pays best to be cheerful and alert. We ;ill think of escaiie, 
you know, though it is seldom indeed that a chance ever comes 
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to any of us. It is the one thing except death to look forward 
to, and there is not a man among us who does not think of it 
scores of times a day ; but, small as the chance is, it is greatest 
for those who behave best. For instance, it is they only who 
man small boats; and when a small boat rows ashore, it is 
always possible that the guard may be careless — that he will 
keep the Ix>at at the landing-place, instead of pushing off at 
once into deep water, as he ought to do — and that in this way 
a chance will, sooner or later, come for springing ashore and 
malting a dash for liberty." 



CHAPTER X 



THE conversation between Gervaise and his fellow -slave was 
interrupted by the arrival at the side of Che quay of a 
party of knights. Sik-nce instantly Id 1 upon the slaves ; all 
straightened themselves up to tJieoars, and prepared for a start. 
Among the knights who took their placus on the |xH)p (Jer- 
vaise saw with amusement his friend Ralph. He had no fear 
of a recognition, for the darkly -stained skin and the black hair 
had so completely altered him that when he had looked at him- 
self in a mirror, after the application of the dye, he was sur- 
prised to find that he would not have known it to be his own 
face. Ralph was in command of the party, which consisted of 
young knights who had but recently arrived at Rhodes; and 
a^ it was the first time he had been appointed as instructor, 
<forvaisesaw that he was greatly pleased at what he rightly re- 
garded as promotion. 

The galley at once pushed off from the wharf, and rowed 
out of the port. The work was hard ; but as the slaves were 
not pressed to any extraordinary exertions, Gervaise did not 
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find it excessive. He congratulated himself, however, that the 
stain was, as he had been assured, indelible, save by time, for 
after a few minutes' exercise he was bathed in pers|ii ration. 
As the galley had been taken out only that instruction might 
be given to the young knights, the work was frequently 
broken. Sometimes they went ahead at full Hi)eed for a few 
hundred yards, as if to chase an adversary ; then they would 
swerve aside, the slaves on one side rowing, while those on 
the other backed, so as to make a rapid turn. Then she lay 
for a minute or two immovable, and then backed water, or 
turned to avoid the attack of an imaginary foe. Then for an 
hour she lay quiet, while the knights, divesting themselves of 
their mantles and armour, worked one of the guas on the poop, 
aiming at a floating barrel moored for the purpose a mile out 
at sea. At eleven o'clock they returned to the port, Hread 
and water were served out to the slaves, and they were then 
iwrmitted to lie down and sleep, the galley being moored 
under the shadow of the wall. 

At four o'clock another i»arty of knights came down, and 
the work was similar to that which had been performed in the 
morning. At seven o'clock the slaves were taken back to 
their barracks, 

"Well, what do you think of your work?" one of the 
slaves asked Gervalse, as they ate their evening meal. 

"It would not be so bad if it was all like that." 

" No. But I can tell you that when you have to row from 
sunrise to sunset, with jiorhaps but one or two pauses for a few 
minutes, it is a different thing altogether, esjiecially if the 
galley is carrying des|)atches, and speed is necessary. Then 
you get so worn out and exhausted, that you can scarce move 
an oar through the water, until you arc wakened up by a 
smart as if a red-hot iron had been laid across your shoulders. 
It is terrible work then. The whip cracks every minute across 
someone's back ; you are blinded by exhaustion and rage, and 
you feel that you would give the world if you could but burst 
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your chain, rush on your taskmasters, and strike, if only one 
blow, before yoii are killed." 

" It must be terrible," Gervaise said. " And do you never 
get loose, and fell upon them? " 

The man shook his head. 

" The chains are too strong, and the watch too vigilant," 
he said. "Since I came here I have heard tales of crews having 
freed themselves in the night, and fallen upon the Christians, 
but for my part 1 do not believe in them. I have thought, as 
I suppose every one of us has thought, how such a thing could 
be done ; but as far as I know no one has hit on a plan yet. 
Now and then men have managed to become possessed of a file, 
and have, by long and patient work, sawn through a cliain, and 
have, when a galley has been lying near our own shore, sprung 
overboard and escaped ; but for every attempt that succeeds 
there must be twenty failures, for the chains are frequently ex- 
amined, and woe be to the man who is foimd to have been 
tam|)ering with his. But as to a whole gang getting free at 
once, it is altogether impossible, unless the key of the pad- 
locks could be stolen from an overseer, or the man bribed into 
aiding us." 

" And that, I suppose, is impossible ? " Gervaise said. 

" Certainly, impossible for us who have no money to bribe 
them with, but easy enough if any one outside, with ample 
means, were to set about it. These overaeers are, many of 
them, sous of Turkish raothers, and have no sympathy, save 
that caused by interest, with one parent more than another. 
Of course, they are Ijrought up Christians, and taught to hold 
Moslems in abhorrence, but I think many of them, if they had 
their free choice, would cross to the mainland. Here they 
have no chance of ever being aught but what they are — over- 
seers of slaves, or small prison officials. They are despised by 
these haughty knights, and hated by us, while were they to 
reach the mainland and ado])t their mothers' religion, every- 
thing would be ojjen to tlieni. AH followers of the Prophet 
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have an equal chance, and one may be a soldier to-day, a bey 
to-morrow, and a pasha a year hence, if he be brave, or astute, 
or capable in any way beyond his fellows. Men like these 
wardeis would be sure to make their way. 

" They cannot have gathered much during their service, 
therefore the offer of a large sum of money would find plenty 
among ihem eager to earn it. But, you see, they are but the 
inferiois. On our voyages on board the galley, the knights 
inspect our fetters twice a day, and the keys are kept in the 
commander's cabin. For an hour or two, when we are not 
on a long passage, the padlocks are unfastened, in order that 
we may jump over and bathe, and exercise our limbs ; but at 
this time the knights are always on guard, and as we are without 
arms we are altogether powerless. It is the same thing here. 
The senior warders, who all belong to the Order, although of 
an interior grade, come round, as you have seen, to examine 
our fetters, and themselves lock and bar the doors. If one or 
two of these could be corrupted, escape would be easy enoiigh. " 

" But is it impossible to do this ? " Gervaise asked eagerly. 
" My father has money, and would I know be ready, if I 
could communicate with him, to pay a handsome sum, if sure 
that it would result in my obtaining my freedom." 

The man nodded significantly. 

"There may be other means of doing it," he said. " Per- 
haps it will not be long before you hear of it. You seem a 
Stout fellow, and full of spirit, but, as yet, anything that may 
be going on is known but to a few, and will go no further un- 
til the time comes that all may be told. I think not so badly 
of men of our faith as to believe that any one would betray the 
secret for the sake of obtaining his own freedom and a big re- 
ward ; but secrets, when known by many, are apt to leak out. 
A muttered word or two in sleep, or the ravings of one down 
with fever, might afford ground for suspicion, and torture 
would soon do the rest. I myself know nothing of the secret, 
but I do know that there is something going on which, if siic- 
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cessful, will give us our freedom. I am content to know no 
more until the time comes ; but there are few, save those en- 
gaged in the matter, that know as much as this, and you can 
see that it is better it should be so. l^ook at that man oppo- 
site ; he has been here fifteen years ; he seldom sj>eaks ; he 
does his work, but it is as a brute beast — despair has well-nigh 
turned him into one. Think you that if such a man as that 
were to know that there is hope, he would not be so changed 
that even the dullest would observe it. I see you are a brisk 
young fellow, and I say to you, keep up your courage. The 
time is nearer than you think when you will be free from these 
accursed shackles." 

Each morning, as he went out to work with his gang, Ger- 
vaise saw the servant from the auber^e standing near ; but he 
made no sign. He was satisfied that his suspicions had been 
justified, and that he was not leading this life in vain, but he 
thought it better to wait until the week passed, and he was 
taken away to have his colour renewed, than to make a sign 
that might possibly rouse the suspicions of his comrades. On 
the eighth morning, when the door of the room was unlocked, 
the overseer said, — 

" Number 36, you will remain here. You are wanted for 
other work." 

After the gang Had left the prison, the overseer returned. 

" I am to take you up to the English auberge. The knight 
who handed you over to me when you landed, told me that 
you might be wanted as a servitor; and as it is he who has sent 
down, it may be that a vacancy has occurred. If so, you are 
in luck, for the servitors have a vastly better time of it than 
the galley-slaves, and the English auberge has the best reputa- 
tion in that respect. Come along withme." 

The English auberge was one of the most handsome of the 
buildings standing in the great street of the Knights. Its archi- 
tecture was Gothic in its character, and, although the langue 
was one of the smallest of those represented at Rhodes, it vied 
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with any of them in the splendour of its appointments. Sir 
John Boswell was standing in the interior courtyard. 

" Wait here for a few minutes," he said to the overseer. 
" The bailiff will himself question the slave as to his accom- 
plishments ; but I l^cy he will not be considered of siifiicient 
age for the post that is vacant. However, if this should not be 
so, I shall no doubt find a post to fit him ere long, for he seems 
a smart young fellow, and, what is better, a willing one, and 
beais himself well under his misfortunes." Then hemotioned 
to Gervaise to follow him to the bailiff's apartments. 

" Well, Sir Gervaise," Sir John Kendall exclaimed, as the 
door closed behind him, " have you found aught to justify this 
cruel penance you have undertaken ? ' ' 

" As to the penance, Sir John, it has been nothing unsup- 
portable. The exercise is hard enough, but none too hard for 
one in good health and strength, and, save for the filth of the 
chamber in which we are shut up at night, and the foul state 
of the rushes on which we lie, I should have naught to com- 
plain of. No, i have as yet heard nothing of a surety — and 
yet enough to show me thai my suspicions were justified, and 
that there Is a plot of some sort on foot," and he related to the 
two knights the conversation he had had with the galley-slave. 

" By St. George ! " the baiUffsaid, " you have indeed been 
justified in your siirmLses, and I am glad that I attached suffi- 
cient importance to your suspicions to let you undertake this 
strange enterprise. What think you. Sir John Boswell?" 

" I think with you, that Sir Gervaise has fully justified his 
insistance in this matter, which I own I considered to be hare- 
brained folly. What is to be done next. Sir Gervaise? " 

" That is what I have been turning over in my mind. You ■ 
see, I may have little warning of what is going to take place. 
I may not hear of it until we are locked up for the night and 
the affair is on the point of taking place, and it will, of course, 
be most needful that I shall be able to communicate with you 
speedily." 
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"That, of course, is of vital importance," the baililT said. 
" But how is it to be managed? " 

'* That is what I cannot exactly see. Sir John. An armed 
guard remains in our room all night. But, in the first place, 
he might be himself in the plot, and if not, the slaves would 
almost certainly overpower him and kill him, as a preliminary 
to the work of knocking off their chains." 

"Is there a window to the room? At least, — of course 
there is a window, but is it within your reach? " 

'•There are six small loop-holes — one on each side of the 
door, and two in each of the side walls; they are but four 
inches across and three feet in length, and there are two cross- 
bars to each ; they are four feet from the floor." 

" At any rate, they are large enough for your ann to pass 
through. Sir Gervaise, and you might drop a strip of cloth out," 

" Certainly I could. Sir John. I could easily hide a piece 
of white cotton a yard or so long in my clothes, scanty as these 
are, and could certainly manage, unobserved, to drop it out- 
side the window." 

"Then the rest is for us to contrive, Boswell. We must 
have some one posted in the yard of the prison, with instruc- 
tions to go every ten minutes throughout the night to see if a 
strip of white cotton has been dropped out. When he finds it 
he must go at once to William Neave, the governor. He is a 
sturdy Englishman, and there is no fear of his having been 
bribed to turn traitor ; biit it were well to take no one into 
our confidence. I think we cannot do better than employ 
Ahmet on this business, as he already knows that Sir Gervaise 
is masquerading there. We will have William Neave up here 
presently. Tell him that for certain reasons we wish Ahmet to 
pass the night for the present in the prison, and arrange with 
him on what excuse wecan best bestow him there without ex- 
citing suspicion. At any rate, Sir Gervaise. that is our affair." 

He went to a closet and took out a white mantle, tore a 
strip olT the bottom, and gave it to Gervaise. 
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"It would be best not to keep you here any longer," he said, 
" so renew your stain while I speak. As soon as )Ou learn the 
details of the plot, you will drop this out from the loop-hole on 
the r^ht-hand side of the door ; that is to say, the one on your 
right, standing inside. If the affair is not to come olT at once, 
it were best for you to proceed as before. Ahmet will be out- 
side when you go out with your gang, and on your nodding to 
him we will make some excuse to take you away on your re- 
turn. I say this because if you see that the affair, whatever it 
is, is not imminent, you might think it better to remain with 
them longer, so as to learn their plans more fully, instead of 
having the thing put astop to at once." 

" 1 understand. Sir John ; but, as I have said, I do not think 
we should all be told until the blow is ready to be struck, as 
they would be afraid that some one might inform against them, 
if time and opportunity were granted them." 

" I think so too, Sir Gervaise. This anemoon we will call 
upon the grand master, for we have no means of knowing how 
serious or how extended this plot may be ; it may include only 
the crew of a single galley, and, on the other hand, the whole 
of the slaves may be implicated in it. It is evident, therefore, 
that the matter is too serious to be kept any longer from his 
knowledge." 

Three more days passed. On the third evening, after the 
allowance of broth and bread had been consumed, and the door 
was closed and locked upon them for the night, three or four 
of the galley-slaves, after talking eagerly together, beckoned 
to the others to gather round them at the end of the room 
farthest from the door. Two of them took up arms-full of the 
bedding, and stuffed it into the side windows. Gervaise saw, 
in the dim light, a look of intense excitement on the fares of 
the slaves. It had been vaguely known among them that a 
plot was in hand, although but few had been admitted into 
the confidence of the leaders. Hitherto all had feare<l that it 
concerned only a small number, but the preparations now 
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made to insure that they should not be overheard, showed that, 
whatever the plan might be, all were to share in it. 

"Thanks be to Allah, the All-powerful," one of the men 
began, " my lips are uni>ealed, and I can tell you the great 
news that our hour for escape from bondage is at hand ! We 
need not fear the warder there," he went on, as several eyes 
were turned apprehensively towards the guard, who, with his 
spear beside him, was leaning carelesly against the wall at the 
farther end, looking through the window into the courtyard ; 
" he is with us. You must know that for the last two months 
an agent from Constantinople has teen on the Island, and has 
been engaged in arranging this affair. Two of our taskmasters 
belonging to the Order have teen bribed by large sums of 
money, and several of the overseers, who are half of our blood, 
have eagerly embraced the prosiiect of returning to their 
mothers' country, and of avowing openly their telief in our 
religion. These, again, have bought over many of the guards, 
ouis included, and to-night all will be ready for action. Those 
not of our patty will te killed without ceremony. Duplicate 
keys have been made of all the padlocks of the fetters ; the 
guards who are with iis have each one of them, the others will 
have been slipped into the hands of one man in each gang as 
they returned to-night from work. The overseers who are in 
the plot will, at midnight, go quietly round and unlock the 
doors, and remove the bars from the outside. We have, there- 
fore, only to overcome the eight or ten men who patrol the 
prison ; and as we shall have the arms of the guards, some 
thirty in numter, we shall make quick work of them. 

" The two guards at the outside gates must, of course, te 
killed. Duplicates of the keys have teen made, and will te 
hidden in a spot known to some of our party, close to the 
gate. Thus we have but to issue out and rush down, in a 
body, to the port. I and another are to take the arms of our 
guard, and two others are told off in each room to do the 
same. That will give us sixty armed men. We shall make 
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very short work of the guards at the gate leading into the port. 
Then twenty of us are to mn along the mole to Fort St. Nich- 
olas, twenty to the Tower of St. Michael, and twenty to that 
of St. John. There will be, at the most, but three or four 
men keeping watch at each fort, and thits we shall have in our 
possession the three forts commanding the entrance to the 
harbour. There are, as you know, six galleys manned by 
crews from our prison there. The crew of each galley will 
embark upon it, and man the oars ; the rest will divide them- 
selves among the galleys. Before starting, we shall seize and 
set fire to all other galleys and ships in the port. The gangs 
in four of the rooms have been told off specially for this duty. 
Before firing them, they are to take out such provisions as 
they may find, and transport thein to the galleys. We who 
take the forts are provided with hammers and long nails, to 
drive down the vent-holes of the cannon ; when we have done 
this, we are to wail until one of the galleys fetches us off. Ten 
minutes should be ample time for all there is to l>e done, and 
even if the alarm is given at once, we shall be away long be- 
fore the knights can be aroused from sleep, buckle on their 
armour, and get down to the port." 

Exclamations of delight and approbation burst from his 
hearers. 

"Then it is only we of this prison who are in the plot?" 
one said. 

" Yes. In the first place, it would have been too dangerous 
to attempt to free all. In the second, the galleys would not 
carry them ; we shall be closely packed as it is, for there are 
over a thousand here. 1 hear that there was a talk of freeing 
all, and that we, instead of embarking at first, should make 
for the othCT prisons, buret open the doore, and rescue the 
others ; but by the time we could do so the knights would be 
all in arms, and our enterprise would fail altogether, for as but 
a small proportion of us can obtain weapons, we could not 
hope to overcome them. Were it not for the strong wall tliat 
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separates their quarter from the town, we might make straight 
for their houses and slay them before the alarm could be given. 
As it is, that would be impossible, and therefore the plan will 
be carried out as I have told you. The loss of all their galleys 
and of over one thousand slaves will be a heavy blow for them. 
Great pains have been taken to prevent confusion when we 
reach the port. The men in each room have been instructed 
as to the ^leys on which they are to embark. As for yoii, 
you know precisely what is to be done ; you will simply take 
your places, and then wait until all are on board. No galley 
is to push out from the wharf until the last man of those em- 
ployed in burning the ships has returned, with the provisions 
found in them. Then the order will be given by the man who 
has arranged all this, and the six 'galleys will put out together. 
One is to row to each of the forts to carry off the party that 
will have been engaged in silencing its cannon. Our galley is 
to row to St. Nicholas, and take off the twenty men I shall 
lead there. There is no possibility of failure. Everything 
has, you see, been arranged. One of the overseers who is in 
the plot walked by my side as we returned from the port, and 
gave me the instructions, and all the othera will have been 
told in the same way, or else by the guards in charge of 
them." 

The gang now broke up into little groups, talking excitedly 
over the unlooked-for news, and exulting over the speedy 
advent of liberty. Gervaise strolled carelessly to the window, 
and dropped out the white strip of stuff. It was now quite 
dark, and there was no fear of any one observing the move- 
ment. Then he joined the others. After an hour and a half 
had passed he heard footsteps approaching the door. There 
was a pause; then the outside bare were taken down, and 
a key turned in the lock. A deep silence fell on the slaves. 
Then a voice called, — 

" Number 36 I " 

"What is it?" replied Gervaise, without raising himself 
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from his seat on the bedding. " I have done my share of 
work to-day, and earned my night's sleep." 

" It is a knight from the English auberge ; he has come to 
fetch you. It seems that you are to go there as a servitor." 

" What a cursed fortune," Gervaise muttered, in Turkish, 
"just when a road to freedom is open ! I have a good mind 
to say I am ill, and cannot go till the morning." 

"No, no! " one of the others exclaimed. "They would 
only drag you out, and when they saw that there was 
naught the matter with you, would suspect that there must be 
some reason why you did not want to go, when, as every one 
knows, the position of the servitors is in every way preferable 
to ours. ' ' 

" Now then, why are you delaying ? " a voice said sharply, 
and a warder entered with a lighted torch. ' ' Get tip, you lazy 
hound ! It will be worse for you if I have to speak again." 

" I am coming," Gervaise grumbled. " I was jtist asleep." 

He rose, as if reluctantly, and went forward. The warder 
gave him an angry push, followed him out, and locked and 
barred the door after him. 

" I suppose this is the right man ? " Sir John Boewell said. 

"This is Number 36, Sir Knight, the same who was 
taken over to your auberge the other day," and he held the 
light close to Gervaise's face. 

" Yes, that is the man. Follow me," he added, in Turk- 
ish. The gate of the courtyard was unlarred, and they 
passed out unquestioned. Sir John strolled on ahead. Ger- 
vaise followed him a pace or two behind. Not until they 
had passed through the gate of the casde did Sir John turn. 

"I have not spoken to you," he said, "as we may have 
been watched. Keep your news until we reach the auberge." 

Upon entering it they went up at once to Sir John Ken- 
dall's apartments. 

" Well, Sir Gervaise, the strip of cotton was brought to us 
safely. What is your news? " 
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" It is very serious. Sir John, and I have been in terrible 
anxiety since I dropped it out, lest it should not come to 
hand in time. As it is, you have till midnight to make your 
preparations." 

He then repeated the statement made by the galley-slave. 

" By my faith," Sir John Kendall exclaimed, "this is a 
pretty plot indeed ! And had it succeeded, as it certainly 
would have done but for your vigilance, it would have been 
a heavy blow to us. The burning of all our galleys would 
have crippled ie sorely, and the loss of over a thousand slaves 
wonld have been a serious one indeed, when we so urgently 
require them for completing our defences. Get rid of those 
clothes at once, Sir Gervaise, and don your own. We must 
go straight to the grand master. You will find your clothes 
and armour in the next room. I had them taken there as soon 
as your token was brought me." 

In a few minuteS Gervaise returned in his usual attire, and 
with his arinour buckled on. The two knights were already in 
their coats-of-mail, and leaving the aubfrge they went to the 
grand master's palace. A servitor had already been sent to 
D'AubiKson to inform him that they were coming, and he 
advanced to meet them as they entered. 

" Welcome, SirGervaise ! " he said. " Whether your news 
be good or bad, whether you have found that it is a general 
rising of the slaves that is intended, or a plot by which a 
handful of slaves may seize a boat and escajie, the gratitude of 
the Order is no less due to you for the hardships and humilia- 
tions you have undergone on its behalf" 

" It concerns but one prison : that of St. Pelagius." 

" The largest of them," the grand master put in. 

" The whole of the slaves there are to be liberated at twelve 
o'clock to-night, are to seize the three water towers and to 
spike the guns, to burn all the shipping in the harbour, to 
make off with six galleys, and destroy the rest." 

" By St. John ! " D'Aubusson exclaimed, " this is indeed 
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a serious matter. But tell me all aboiit it. There must be 
treachery indeed at work for such a scheme to be carried out. ' ' 

Gervaise now told him all the details he had learned. 

" So two of the Order, though but of the inferior grade, are 
in the plot ?" the grand master said; "and several of the 
overseers? Otie of the villains is, of course, the man you saw 
this Greek talking with. We must get hold of the other if we 
can. As to the slaves, now that we have warning, there is an 
end of the matter, though without such warning they would 
surely have succeeded, for the plans are well laid, and they 
would have been at sea before we could have gathered in any 
force at the port. If it were not that it would cost the lives of 
many of the warders and of the prison guards, I should say we 
ought to take post outside the gate, for we should then catch 
the traitors who are to accompany them. As it is, we must \>e 
beforehand with them. A hundred men will be more than 
ample for our purpose. Do you take fifty of your knights. 
Sir John Kendall, and I will draw fifty of those of Auvergne. 
At eleven o'clock we will meet at the gate leading dowu into 
the town, and will march to the private entrance of the gov- 
ernor's house. I will go in firet with a few of you, tell him 
what we have discovered, and post guards to prevent any one 
from leaving his house. Then, having admitted the others, 
we will go quietly out and place a party at each door of the 
overseers' house, with orders to seize any who may come out. 
The rest, in small parties, will then go round the prison, and, 
entering each room, show the slaves that their plot has been 
discovered. This we must do to save the lives of the guards 
who may be faithfid to their trust. As to the higher officials 
engaged in the affair, we must obtain their names from the 
overseers or slaves. It is not likely that the two traitors will 
quit their houses, as they will leave the matter in the hands of 
the overseers, who, as you say, intend to first ojten the doors, 
and then to accomjjany the slaves in their escape- Do not 
warn the knights until it is nearly time to start, Sir John. 
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The less stir made the better, for no one can say whether they 
may not have suborned some of the servitors to send instant 
news of any unusual movements in any of the auberges." 

At half-past ten Sir John Kendall went round among the 
knights and bade Rfty of them arm themselves quietly, and 
proceed, one by one, down to the gate, and there await orders. 
Up to this time Gervaise had remained in the bailifTs room, 
so as to avoid the questioning that would take place, and he 
went down to the gale with the bailiff and Sir John Boswell. 

The knights assembled rapidly. None were aware of the 
reason for which they had been called out at such an hour, and 
there was a buzz of talk and conjecture until Sir John Kendall 
arrived. He was followed by four of the servants, who at once 
lighted the torches they carried, when he proceeded to go 
through the roll, and found that tlie muster was complete. 
Many of the knights had gazed in some surprise at Gervaise, 
whose dark complexion altogether concealed his identity, and 
it was supposed that he must be some newly arrived knight, 
though none had heard that any ship had entered the harbour 
that day. 

Two or three minutes later fifty knights of the langue of 
Auvergne came down, headed by the grand master himself, 
whose appearance greatly heightened the surprise of the Eng- 
lish knights. The torches were now extinguished, the gate 
thrown open, and the party descended into the town. Ger- 
vaise had purposely fallen in by the side of Harcourt. 

"You are but newly arrived. Sir Knight? " the latter said, 
as they moved off. 

" Not so very newly, Ralph," Gervaise replied. 

" What ! is it you, Gervaise?" Harcourt exclaimed, with 
a start of surprise. " Why, I did not know you, though I 
looked hard at you in the torch-light. What have you done 
with yourself? Where have you been ? Do you know what 
all this is about ? ' ' 

*' I cannot tell you now, Ralph. You must be content to 
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know that 1 have been in prison, and woTking in the gaU 
leys, ' ' 

"The saints defend us! Why, what on earth had you 
done to entail such punishment as that. It is an oiitrage. 
The grand master and the council have the right to expel a 
knight from the Order after due trial and investigation, but 
not to condemn him to such penalties as the galteys. It is an 
outrage upon the whole Order, and I would say so to the 
grand master himself." 

" There was no outrage in it, Ralph. Wait until you hear 
the whole story. That I have not disgraced you, you may 
judge from the fact that I am in the armour and mantle of 
the Order, and that, as you saw, I came down with Sir John 
Kendall himself." 

There were no people about in the streets, though the lights 
stilt burned on a few of the roofe. For a short distance the 
knights marched down towards the .port, and then turned 
down a street to the right. After a few minutes' marching 
they halted under a high wall which all knew to be that of the 
prison of St. Pelagius. Six knights were posted at the main 
entrance, with orders tliat none should he allowed to leave the 
prison, and that any persons who came up to the gate were to 
be at once seized and made prisoners. The rest marched on 
to a small door leading into the governor's house. Here they 
were halted, and told to wait till called in ; six knights of 
England, and as many of Auvergne, being told off to accom- 
pany the grand master and Sir John Kendall. A note had 
been sent to the governor, informing him that the grand 
master intended to visit the prison at eleven o'clock, but that 
the matter was to be kept an absolute secret ; and that the 
governor himself was to be down at the gate to admit him. 
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CHAPTER XI 

IN COMMAND OF A GALLEY 

WILLIAM NEAVE, the governor of the prison, looked 
astonished indeed when, iii>on his opening the door, the 
grand niaster and the baihlT of the English hingitr, with the 
twelve knights behind. them, entered. He had been puzzled 
when, four days before, he had received an order from the 
grand master that Ahmet, a servitor in the auherge of the 
Enghsh langue, should be permitted to pass the night in his 
house, with authority to move freely and without question, at 
any hour, in the courtyard of the gaol, and to dejiart at any 
hour, secretly and without observation, by the private gate. 
Still more had he been surprised when he received the message 
that the grand master would pay him a secret visit at eleven 
o'clock at night. 

" Let no word be spoken until we are in your apartments," 
D'Aubussonsaid in a low voice, as he entered. "But first lead 
four of these knights and post them so that none can enter the 
gaol from the house. If there are more than four doors or 
windows on that side, you must jxwt a larger number. It is 
imperative that there shall be no communication whatever be- 
tween your servants and the gaol." 

As soon as this was done, the rest of the party were taken 
to the governor's rooms. 

" I can now explain to you all," the grand master said, 
" the reason of our presence here. I have learned that at 
twelve to-night there will be a general rising of the slaves in 
this prison, and that, aided by treachery, they will free them- 
selves from their fetters, overjjower and slay such of the guards 
in their rooms as have not been bribed, throw o|)en the gates, 
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make their way down to the port, bum all the shipping there, 
and make off in the six galleys manned by them, having first 
overpowered the sentries in the three forts commanding the 
entrance, and spiked the gtms." 

Exclamations of astonishment burst from the knights, who 
now, for the first time, leamt the reason of their being called 
out. The governor listened with an expression of stupefaction. 

"With all deference to your Highness," he said hesitat- 
ingly, " it seems to me that some one must have been deceiv- 
ing you with this tale. It is altogether incredible that such a 
plot should have been hatched without a whisper of the mat- 
ter coming to my ears. It could only be [xisstble were there, 
not one but many, traitors among the officials ; if this is so, 
then indeed am I a dull ass, and unfit for my duty here, of 
which I shall pray you to relieve me, and to order such punish- 
ment as the council may deem just to be allotted to me for 
having so signally been hoodwinked." 

" My news is sure," the grand master said ; " but I deem 
not that you are in any way to blame in the matter. The 
plot has been matured, not as a consequence of any laxity of 
discipline in the prison, but from deliberate treachery, against 
which no mortal being can guard. The traitors are two of the 
officials who, being members of the Order, none woiild susi)ect 
of connivance in such a deed, With them are several — I know 
not how many — under-officials, warders, and guards ; all these 
have been bribed by an emissary from Constantinople, now in 
the town, and who is doubtless furnished with large means. It 
is well, indeed, for the Order, that this terrible act of treach- 
ery has been discovered in time to prevent the plot from com- 
ing to a head, for the loss of all our galleys, to say nothing of 
the disgrace of having been ihiis bearded by slaves, would be 
a very heavy blow to it. 

" Now that the house is safely guardetl, William Neave, yon 
can admit the rest of the knights, who are waiting outside. 
Then you will, in the first place, conduct a l>arty, and |>osl 
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them SI) that they may arrest, as they come out to perform 
their share of the work, all officials, warders, and guards, of 
whatever rank. When you have posted knights to carry out 
this — and I need not say that the operation must be performed 
as silently as possible, for it is above all things necessary that 
the men concerned shall have no suspicion that their plot has 
been discovered — you will conduct other parties to the various 
rooms occTipied by the slaves. The guards on duty inside 
will be made prisoners. The doors will then be locked and 
barred as before. The appearance of the knights and the arrest 
of the guards will be sufficient to show the slaves that their plot 
has been discovered, and there will be no fear of their making 
any attempt to carry it into execution. I will myself post the 
main body of the knights in the courtyard. The arrest of the 
guards is to be carried out at once, as all those not concerned 
in the plot would be killed when the hour comes for the rising. 
Therefore this part of the business must be carried out imme- 
diately. I should not, however, lead the guards away to a 
cell, for the less tramping of feet the better. Therefore I shall 
place two knights in each room, and beg them to remain in- 
side in charge until the traitors outside are secured-" 

The knights outside were now marched up. The grand 
master ordered half those of Auvergne to go round to the main 
gate, which would be opened for them by the governor ; they 
were to enter quietly, and remain in a body close to it until 
they received further orders. Sir John Kendall told off the 
rest of the knights to the various duties of watching the houses 
occupied by the officials and warders, and of entering the 
prison rooms and remaining in them on guard. The gov- 
ernor, with his private servants, bearing a supply of torches, 
was to lead them to the various cells, and unlock the doors. 
The knights were enjoined to move as noiselessly as |>ossible, 
and to avoid all clashing of arms agaiast armour. 

The governor produced a number of cloths intended to be 
served out to the slaves. Strijis of these were cut off and 
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wrapped round the feet of the English knights, so as to deaden 
the sound of their boots on the stone pavement. Then, ac- 
companied by the grand master and Sir John Kendall, he 
went the round of the cells. 

In some of these the slaves were found standing up in an at- 
titude of eager expectation, which, as the door opened, and the 
light of the torches showed a party of knights, changed into one 
of terror and consternation. Scarce a word was spoken. The 
guard was ordered to lay down his arms, and to take one of the 
torches. Two knights placed themselves, one on each side of 
him, with drawn swords. The door was again locked and 
barred, and the party proceeded to the next cell. In less than 
a quarter of an hour this part of the work was finished, and 
D'Aubusson, Sir John Kendall, and the governor, then took 
up their station with a party of knights who, concealed behind 
a buttress, were watching the doors of the ofificials' houses. 

Ten minutes later one of these doors was heard to open, and 
five dark figures came noiselessly out. They were allowed to 
go a short distance, in order to see if any others followed ; 
but as no others came out, the governor stepped forward. 

" Whither are you going, at this time of night?" he asked. 

There was a momentary pause, a few hasty words were ex- 
changed, then the five men rushed towards him with bared 
swords or knives ; but before they reached him the knights 
poured out from their hiding place. 

" We are betrayed," one of the men shouted in Turkish. 
" Fight to the last. Better be killed than tortured and exe- 
cuted." With a yell of fury and desjiair, they rushed upon the 
knights. So desperate was their attack that the latter were 
forced to use their swords, which indeed, burning with rage at 
the treachery of these men, they were not backward in doing, 
and in less than a minute the five traitors lay, with cloven 
heads, dead on the pavement. 

" It is as well so," D'Aubusson said, looking sternly down 
upon them ; " perha]>s better so, since it has saved lis thescan- 
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dal of their trial. We might have learned more from them, but 
we have learnt enough, since, doubtless, they liave no accom- 
plices among the warders, or they would have been with them. 
Now we will deal with the arch-traitors. There is no need 
for further concealment ; the noise of this fray will assuredly 
have been heard by them, for they will be listening for the 
sounds that would tell them the slaves had been liberated." 

Followed by the knights, he went to the door of the house 
occupied by the overseers, all of whom were members of the 
lower branch of the Order. It was indeed evident that an 
alarm had been given there, for lights appeared at the win- 
dows. As they opened the door and entered the hall, several 
half-dressed men rushed down the stairs with drawn swords, 
two of them carrying torches in their left hands. As the light 
fell upon the figures of the grand master and the knights, they 
paused in astonishment. 

" There is treachery at work in the prison," D'Aubusson 
said quietly. " I pray you to collect your comrades and to 
assemble here at once." 

In a minute or two some twenty officials were gathered in 
the hall. 

" Are all here? " D'Aubusson asked the governor. 

The latter counted the men. 

"There are two short," he said, — " Pietro Romano and 
Karl Schumann, They occupy the same room. Go and fetch 
them down, four of you." 

The four men nearest to the stairs at once went up with two 
torches. They returned in a minute. 

" The door is fastened on the inside, and we can obtain no 
response. ' ' 

" Fetch an axe and break it in," the grandmaster ordered. 
"Sir John Boswell, do you, with some other knights, take 
post without ; they may attempt to escape by the window, 
though, as we hold the gates, it would avail them little. Sir 
Gervaise Tresham, do you follow us." 
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Gervaise, who had been placed with the party watching the 
house, followed the grand master and governor upstairs. A 
few blows with an axe splintered the door ; its fastenings gave 
way, and they entered the room. The window was open, and 
two figures lay prostrate on the ground near it. 

"I half cxi>ected this," the grand master said. "They 
were listening there. The conflict in the yard told them that 
the plot had been discovered, and as they saw iis approaching 
the house, they dared not meet the punishment of their crimes, 
and have fallen by their own daggers. Put a torch close to 
their faces. Sir Gervaise, do you recognise in either of these 
men the official you saw in conversation with the Greek?" 

Gervaise stepped forward and examined the men's faces. 

" This is the man," he said, pointing to one of them. " I 
marked him so closely that 1 cannot be mistaken." 

"That is Pietro Romano," the governor said ; " he was an 
able officer, but discontented with hi^position and given to 
quarrelling with his comrades." * 

" Have a hole dug and bury than in the prison," D'Au- 
busson said ; " they have been falsensdheir vows, and faLse to 
their religion. They have chosen their ^own mode of death ; 
let them be buried like dogs, as they are. But let a careful 
search be made of their garments and of this room. It may 
be that they have some documents concealed which may be of 
use to us." 

The grand master then descended to the hall. 

" Members of the Order," he said to the overseers, "your 
guilty companions have met death by their own hands, as the 
othera concerned in this plot have met theirs by the swords of 
the knights. It were well that this matter were not spoken of 
outside the prison. The attempt has been detected, and has 
failed ; but were it talked of, it might incite others to repeat 
the attempt, and possibly with letter success. Now," he 
went on, turning to the governor, "our work is done here. 
Call up the other wardeni. I.*t them take the men now pris- 
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oners in the rooms, and place them in a dungeon. Let fresh 
men be placed on guard, and let all the knights gather in the 
courtyard," 

When this was done, and all the knights again assembled, 
D'Aiibiisson said, — 

" Our work is nearly done, brothers. The traitors are all 
dead, and the revolt is at an end. It remains but to capture 
the author of this attempt ; but I believe he is already in our 
hands. I have given an accurate description of him to De 
Veschi, who has taken four knights with him, and they prob- 
ably will catch him down at the port ; if not, he will be ar- 
rested the first thing in the morning. As to the slaves, they 
will be so utterly cowed by the discovery, that there will be 
no fear of their repeating the attempt. I have ordered the 
officials of the prison to say naught in the town of what has 
taken place. There can, however, be no concealment among 
ourselves. I shall, of course, lay the whole matter before the 
council. The fact that a strong body of knights has, at so 
late an hour, started on some unknown mission is, of course, 
already known in the auherj^es of Auvergne and England. No 
concealment of the facts is therefore possible. It is the most 
serious attempt at a revolt of the slaves that has ever taken place, 
and will be a warning to us that more vigilance must be exer- 
cised. As it is, we have only been saved from the loss of our 
galleys and slaves by the acuteness of one of the youngest of 
our knights, who, in the first place, noted a suspicious occur- 
rence which would have been pas.sed by without attracting a 
moment's thought by ninety-nine out of a hundred men. He 
laid the matter before his liaihff. Sir John Kendall, who ac- 
cepted his offer to disguise himself as a slave, to enter the 
prison under circumstances that would excite no suspicions 
among the othets, and to live and work among them in order 
to ascertain whether there was any plot on hand. This task 
— a (jainful one, as you may imagine — he carried out, and for 
two weeks he rowed as a galley-slave. His lot was as hard as 
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that of the others, for, as he had reason to believe that some 
of the oflicials were concerned in the plot, it was necessary 
that all should be kept in ignorance that he was other than 
he seemed to be. Thanks to his [jerfect knowledge of Turkish, 
he was able to carry his mission through with complete suc- 
cess, and to obtain full particulars of the plot we have to-night 
crushed. The knight who has performed this inestimable ser- 
vice is Sir Gervaise Tresham, of the English langue. The 
action he has performed will be noted in the annals of the 
Order as an example of intelligence and of the extreme of self- 
sacrifice, as well as of courage ; for his life woiild have been as- 
suredly forfeited had the slaves entertained the slightest sus- 
picion of his real character." 

There was a murmur of acclamation among the knights. Not 
one of them but would have freely risked his life in the service 
of the Order, but there were few who would not have shrunk 
from the idea of living as a slave among the slaves, sharing 
their tasks, and subject to the orders of men of inferior rank 
and often brutal manners. 

The knights now returned to their auberges. It was past 
midnight, but at the English house the lamps and flambeaux 
were lighted in the great hall. The servitors were called up, 
wine placed on the table, and the knights discussed the inci- 
dents of the evening. 

When the meal had concluded. Sir John Kendall said, 
"Brother knights, — When the grand master bestowed the 
honour of secular knighthood upon this young comrade of ours, 
he predicted that he would rise to high distinction in the Or- 
der. I think you will all agree with me that the prediction is 
already in a fair way of being fulfilled, and that the services he 
has rendered to the Order justify us, his comrades of the Eng- 
lish langue, in feeling proud of him. I drink, brothers, to his 
health." 

A loud shout rose from the assembled knights, for upon the 
return of the party who had been away, the rest of those at 
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the auherge had hastily robed themselves and descended to the 
hall to gather the news. When tlie shout had died away, and 
the wine-cups were emptied, Gervaise, who was sitting on Sir 
John Kendall's right hand, would gladly have retained his seat, 
but the bailiff told him that he must say a few words, and aTter 
standing in euibarrassed silence for a minute he said, — 

" Sir John Rendall, and brother knights, — I can only say 
that I am very sensible of the kindness with which you have 
heea pleased to regard what seems to me after all to have been 
a very ordinary alTair. I saw a man, whom I knew to be a 
stranger in the Island, speaking surreptitiously to a slave, and 
afterwards saw him conversing with a prison officer. That 
naturally struck me as curious, and I followed the officer, to 
see to which prison he belonged. Any one would have thought, 
as I did, that such a thing was strange, if not suspicious, and 
the only way to find out whether there was anything in it was 
to mix with the slaves ; as I spoke Turkish well enough to do 
so I asked Sir John Kendall's permission to disguise myself. 
He gave me every assistance, and I shared their lot for a fort- 
night. There was no very great hardship in that — certainly 
nothing to merit the praise that Sir John Kendall has been kind 
enough to l^estow on me. Nevertheless, I am vtry glad to 
have gained your good opinion, and very grateful to him and 
to you for drinking to my health." 

Then he sat down abruptly. 

Sir John Kendall now rose, and the knights, following his 
example, betook themselves to their dormitories. 

The next morning notices were sent by the grand master to 
the baili ffs of the auberges, and the knights of the grand cross 
who happened to be in the Island, to assemble in council. 
Messages were also sent to Gervaise, requesting him to repair 
at the same hour to the palace, as the council would probably 
require his attendance. 

" Oh dear ! I wish this was all over," he said to Ralph, as 
the latter assisted him to buckle on his armour. 
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"I don't see anything to sigh about," Ralph said. "1 
think that you aie the most fortunate fellow in the world. I 
do not say that you have not well deserved it, because it is the 
tremendous way you worked at Turkish and gave up every- 
thing else that has enabled you to do this. Still, there was 
luck in your noticing that villain talking to the galley-slaves, 
and then to one of the officers of the prison. Of course, as the 
grand master said last night, it isn't one in a thousand who 
would have thought anything more about it, and I am sure I 
shouldn't ; so that, and all the rest, is entirely your own doing. 
Still, it was a piece of luck that you noticed him talking with a 
slave. Don't think I envy you, Gervaise; I don't a bit, and I 
feel as much as any one that you have well deserved the honour 
you have obtained. Still, you know, it is a sort of consolation 
to me that hick had a little— just a little — to do with it." 

" In my opinion luck had everything to do with it," Ger- 
vaise said heartily, "and I feel downright ashamed at there 
being such a fliss made over it. It was bad enough before, 
merely because I had hit on a plan for our escape from those 
pirates, but this is worae, and I feel horribly nervous at the 
thought of having to appear before the grand master and the 

" Well, that brown dye will hide your blushes, Gervaise. I 
can only say I wish that I was in your place. By-the-bye, 
have you heard that they caught that rascal Greek last night?" 

" No, I have not heard anything about it." 

" Yes. The knights hid themselves behind a pile of goods 
on the wharf. There was no one about, so far as they could 
see, but soon after twelve they saw a figure come up on to the 
deck of a fishing-boat moored by the quay. It was the Greek ; 
he stood there for a minute or two listening, and then went 
down again ; he did this five or six times, and at one o'clock 
they saw him throw up his arms, as if in despair ; he stepped 
ashore, and was about to make his way up into the town when 
they rushed out and seized him. There is no doubt as to 
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what his fete will be. I am sorry to say that I hear my fTieitd 
Vrados has been arrested ; but there can be no doubt about 
his loyalty, and he will assuredly be able to explain to the 
satisfaction of the council how this man became a resident at 
his house. ' ' 

" I am sorry I met him there, Ralph. It is a very unpleas- 
ant thing to have gone to a house, to have been received 
kindly, and then to be the meansof bringing trouble upon it." 

" Yes. I feel that a little myself, because I took you there ; 
and yet I cannot regret it, for if you had not seen him and 
taken an objection to him, you might not have noticed him 
particularly when he spoke to one of the galley-slaves. It is 
certainly curious that you should have doubted the man, for I 
have met him there several times, and even after your visit 
with me I could see nothing in him to justify your dislike." 

Gervaise went up to the palace, and while waiting in the 
great liall until summoned before the council he was warmly 
accosted by several knights, — some of whom were quite 
strangers to him, — who ail joined in congratulating him on the 
immense service he had done to the Order. It was ujiwards of 
an hour before he was called in. 

"The council have received, Sir Gervaise Tresham," the 
grand master said, " full details from Sir John Kendall of the 
manner in which you first discovered, and have since followed 
up the daring plot by which the slaves at St. Pelagius were to 
have risen, slain the guards who were faithful, spiked the can- 
non in the three water forts, burnt the merrhant shipping, 
carried off six galleys and burnt the rest, and in their name I 
thank you for having saved the Order from a great calamity. 
The members of the council agree with me that you have 
shown an amount of discernment of the highest kind, and that 
you are worthy of exceptional favour and reward for your con- 
duct. I therefore in my own name apixtint you to the com- 
mandery of our manor of Maltby in Lincolnshire, which, 
having fallen vacant, is in my gift ; and I release it from the 
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usual layment of the fiist year's revenue. Knowing that you 
desire to establish youiself here, the council have, at iny re- 
quest, decided to make an exception to the general rule that a 
knight, on promotion to a commandery, must return and take 
charge of it in two years from the time the grant is made to 
him. The commandery will therefore be administered by the 
senior of the knights attached to it. 

" The council, on their part, have requested the bailiff of 
Auvei^ne, as grand master of the Fleet, to appoint yoti to the 
command of the galley now building, and approaching comple- 
tion. This he has coasented to do, feeling, as we all feel, that 
although such an appointment is unprecedented for a young 
knight, yet in the present case such an exception may well be 
made. I may add that the Admiral has — in order that no 
knight greatly your senior shoiild be placed imder your com- 
mand — determined that he will appoint to it only young 
knights, who will, we are assured, gladly serve under one who 
has so distinguished himself, feeling certain that, under his 
command, they will have ample op])ortunities against the in- 
fidels to prove themselves worthy of the Order. I may add, 
also, that the bailiffs of all the langues promise that they will 
select from among the young knights such as may seem best 
fitted for such service, by their skill in warlike exercises, by 
their ready obedience to orders, and good conduct. And I 
foresee that the spirit of emulation, and the desire to show 
that, though still but professed knights, they are capable of i^er- 
forming as valiant deeds as their elders, will make the galley 
under your command one of the most successful in the Order. 

" As you are aware, it is a stringent rule, which even In so 
exceptional a case we should not be justified in breaking, that 
a knight must reside in the Island for five years previous to 
being promoted to a commandery. It is now two months 
more than that time since you were received as page to the late 
grand master, and in promoting you to a commandery I have 
not, therefore, broken the rule. Vou may retire, Sir GervaJse." 
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Gervaise, overwhelmed by the unlooked-for honours thus 
bestowed upon him, bowed dee|)ly to the grand master and the 
members of the council, and then retired from the chamber. 

He passed out of the jKdace by a side door, so as to avoid being 
accosted by the knights in the great hall, and took his way 
out on to the ramjjarls, where he walked up and down for a 
considerable time before returning to the auberge. He felt no 
hilarity at his promotion. He had never entertained any am- 
bition for rising to high office in the Order, but had hoped 
only to perform his duty as a true knight, to fight against the 
infidels, and some day, if need be, to die for the Order. The 
commandery was, he knew, a rich one, and as its chief he would 
draw a considerable revenue from the estate. This afforded 
him no pleasure whatever, excejit inasmuch as it would enable 
him, in his new command of the galley, to keep a handsome 
table, and to entertain well the knights who served imder him. 

It seemed to him, however, that the reward and honours were 
so far lieyond his deserts that he felt almost humiliated by their 
bestowal. The responsibility, too, was great. Would these 
young knights, the youngest of whom could be but a year his 
junior, serve willingly under his orders ? And, above all, would 
they be able to emulate the deeds of experienced warriors, and 
would the galley worthily maintain the fame of the Order ? 

At the end of two hours he was joined by Ralph Harcourt. 

" I have been looking for you everywhere, Gervaise. You 
seemed to have disappeared mysteriously. None had marked 
you leave the council chamber, or knew where you had gone ; 
and after searching everywhere I remembered your fondness for 
walks upon the walls, so I climt>ed to the top of St. John's 
tower and thence espied you. Well, I congratulate you most 
heartily on the honours that have fallen to your share, espe- 
cially that of the command of a new galley." 

" It is too much altogether, Ralph. I feel ashamed at being 
thus thrust into a post that ought to be given to a knight of 
age and experience. How can I expect a number of young 
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knights, of whom well-nigh all iniist be my seniors in age, to 
obey me as they would an older man ? " 

" What has age to do with it ? " Ralph said, " You have 
shown that you have a head to think, and, as you before 
proved, you have an arm to strike. Why, every young knight 
in the Order must feel proud that one of their own age has 
gained such honour. It raises them all in their own esteem, 
and you will see that you will get the pick among all the pro- 
fessed knights, and of a good many who have* finished their 
profession, and are serving here in the hope of some day get- 
ting promotion to a commandery. Not such an one as you 
have got ; that, in the ordinary course of things, does not fall 
to a knight until he is well on in years, and has served in 
many commander ies of smaller value. I can tell you, directly 
Sir John Kendall came back and told iis that you had tieen ap- 
l)ointed commander of the new galley, and that it was to be 
manned wholly by yoimg knights, there was not one of those 
serving their profession in the .auberge who did not l>eg Sir 
John to put down his name for it ; and ten or twelve others, 
myself among them, who have obtained full knighthood abo." 

"You don't mean to say that yoti have put down your 
name to serve under me, Ralph ? It would be monstrous. ' ' 

" I see nothing monstrous in it, Gervaise. As I said just 
now, years have nothing to do with it, and, putting aside our 
friendship, I would rather serve under you than under many 
knights old enough to be your father. I don't know whether 
I shall have the luck to be one of the chosen, as Sir John .said 
that there were to be only seven from each langue, which will 
make forty-nine — with yourself fifty. If I am chosen — and, 
knowing our friendship, I hope that the bailiff will let me go 
with yon — it is likely enough I may be named jour lieutenant, 
as I shall be the only one beside yourself who is a secular 
knight, and am, therefore, superior in rank to the rest." 

"That would be pleasant indeed, Ralph, though I would 
rather that you had been made commander and I lieutenant ; 
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but at any rate, with yoii to support me, I shall feel less op- 
pressed by the thought of my responsibility. ' ' 

As Ralph had declared would be the case, the young knights 
in the other auberges were as anxious as those of England to 
be enrolled among the crew of the new galley, and the bailiffs 
had some trouble in choosing among the aspirants. Very few 
were selected outside the rank of professed knights, and as 
great pains were taken to comply with the grand master's 
wishes that only young knights of good conduct and disposi- 
tion, and distinguished by their proficiency in warlike exer- 
cises, should be chosen, the crew was in every way a picked 
one. Most of them had made one or two of the three months' 
voyages in the galleys, though comparatively few had had the 
good fortune to be absolutely engaged with the Moslem pirates. 

To the great satisfaction of himself and Gervaise, Ralph 
Harcourt was nominated lieutenant of the galley. The fact 
that so many had volunteered impres,sed all those who were 
chosen with the sense that it was at once an honour and a piece 
of good fortune to be selected, and all were determined that 
the boy-galley, as the elder knights laughingly termed it, 
should do honour to the Order. 

It was a fortnight before she was launched. Gervaise had 
heard, with great satisfaction, that it had been decided by the 
council that no punishment should be inflicted upon the slaves 
for their share in the intended rising at St. Pelagius. All were 
guilty, and there was no means of saying who had taken prom- 
inent parts in the plot. The council fell that it was but nat- 
ural that they should grasp at the prospect of freedom, for they 
themselves would have done the same had they been cajjtives 
of the infidels. Even the warders and guards were allowed to 
go unpunished, although their offence was a much more serious 
one. Those who could have named the men who had accepted 
bribes were dead, and the lesson had been so severe a one that 
there was no probability of any again turning traitors. The 
author of the rising had been publicly executed. Seeing the 
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hopelessness of denial, he had boldly avowed his share in the 
matter, and had acknowledged that he was acting as agent for 
the sultan, and had been supplied with ample funds before 
leaving Constantinople. 

He declared that he was absolutely unable to give any 
names whatever of those concerned in the plot, save those of 
the two overseers, as these had undertaken the work of snborn- 
ing the warders and guards, though he admitted that he had on 
several occasions spoken to slaves as the gangs were on their 
way back to the prison, and had told them to be prepared to take 
part in a plan that was on foot for their rescue from slavery. 
The torture had not been, as was then the usual custom, ap- 
plied to extort information ; partly because his story was prob- 
able, still more because the grand master and council did not 
wish that more publicity should be given to the affair, and 
were glad that it should be allowed to drop without any fur- 
ther trial of the delincjuents. In the city generally it was 
only known that a plot had been discovered for the liberation 
and escape of some of the slaves; and, outside the members, of 
the Order, none were aware of its extent and dangerous char- 
acter. To the satisfaction of Gervaise and Ralph, Vrados was 
able to produce letters and documents that satisfied the coun- 
cil that he had been deceived as to the character of the Greek, 
and was wholly innocent in the matter. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE BOV-G ALLEY 

AMONG those most pleased at the appointment of Gervaise 
to the command of the galley was Sir John Bosweli. 
Ever since the adventure with the pirates, the knight had ex- 
hibited an almost fatherly interest in him ; had encouraged him 
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In his Studies, ridden with him on such occasions as he had 
permitted himself a short holiday, and had, whenever they 
were together, related to him stories of war, sieges, battles, and 
escapes, from which he thought the young knight might gain 
lessons for his future guidance. 

" I doubt, Gervaise," he said one day, as they were riding 
quietly along the road, " whether our plan of life is altogether 
the best. We were founded, you know, simply as a body of 
monks, bound to devote ourselves solely to the care of the sick, 
and to give hospitahty to pilgrims in Palestine. Now this 
was monkish work, and men who devoted themselves solely to 
such a life of charity as that in our Hospital at Jerusalem, 
might well renounce all human pleasures ; but when the great 
change was made by Master Raymond du Puy, and from a 
nursing body we became a brotherhood-in-arms, it seems to 
me that the vows of celibacy were no longer needful or desir- 
able. The crusaders were, many of them, married men, but 
they fought no worse for that. It would have been far better, 
methinks, had we been converted into an Order pledged to 
resist the infidel, but without the vows of poverty and of celi- 
bacy, which have never been seriously regarded. 

" The garrison here might be composed, as indeed it is now, 
princii>ally of young knights, of those who have not cared to 
marry, and of the officers of the Order whose wives and fam- 
ilies might dwell here with them. This would have many ad- 
vantages. Among others, the presence of so many ladies of 
rank would have the excellent effect of discountenancing and 
repressing extravagances and dissolute habits, which are but too 
common, and are a shame to the Order. Knights [Kjssessing 
commanderies throughout Europe would l>e no worse stewards 
for being married men, and scandals, such as contributed 
largely to the downfall of the Templars, would be avoided. 

" The sole vow necessary, so far as I can see, would be that 
knights should remain unmarried and disposable at all times 
for service until ten years after making their profession, and 
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that afterwards they should ever be ready to obey the sum- 
mons to arms, on occasions when the safety of Rhodes, or the 
invasion of any Christian country by the Moslems, rendered 
their services needful, when they would come out jiist as the 
knights of Richard the Lion-heart went out as crusaders. 1 have 
spent half my hfe since I joined the Order in commanderies at 
home, and a dull life it was, and I was glad enough to resign 
my last command and come out here. Had I l>een able to 
marry, I might now have had a son of yonr age, whose career ■ 
I could watch and feel a pride in. My life would have l»een 
far happier in England, and in all respects I should be a better 
man than 1 am now. Methinks it would strengthen rather 
than weaken the Order. As a fighting body we should be in 
no way inferior to what we are now, and we should be more 
liked and more respected throughout Europe, for naturally the 
sight of so many men leading a luxurious life in commanderies 
causes a feeling against them." 

"But I suppose, Sir John, that there is no great difficulty 
in obtaining a dispensation from our vows?" 

" In this, as in all other matters, everything depends upon 
interest or money. Of coiu^, dispensations are not common ; 
but doubtless any knight when he had served his term of ac- 
tive service could, especially if his retjuest were backed by the 
grand master, obtain from the Pope a dispensation of his vows. 
If he had a commandery it would make a vacancy, and give 
the grand prior, or the grand master, or the council, in whoso- 
ever's gift it might be, an opportunity of rewarding services or 
of gratifying some powerful family." 

" I agree with you that it would have been much better. Sir 
John. I can understand that monks, ever living a quiet life 
apart from the world, should he content so to continue ; but 
among a body of warlike knights there ntust be many who, in 
time, must come to regret the vows they took when boys. The 
cadet of a noble family might, by the death of elder brothers, 
come to be the head of a great family, the ruler over wide do- 
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mains. Surely it would be desirable that such a man should 
be able to marry and have heirs." 

" Doubtless it could be managed in such cases, Gervaise, 
but it is a pity that it should have to be managed. I can see 
no reason in the world why a knight, after doing ten years of 
service here, should not be free to marry, providing he takes 
a vow to render full service to the Order whenever called upon 
to do so. Already the vow of poverty is everywhere broken. 
Already, in defiance of their oaths, too many knights lead idle 
and dissolute lives. Already, knights, when in their own 
countries, disregard the rule that they shall draw sword in no 
cause save that of the Holy Sepulchre, and, like other knights 
and nobles, take pari in civil strife or foreign wars. All this 
is a scandal, and it were better by far to do away with all 
oaths, save that of obedience and willingness to war with the 
infidel, than to make vows that all men know are constantly 
and shamelessly broken. 

"I am fond of you, Gervaise. I am proud of you, as one 
who has brought honour to our langue, and who, in time, will 
bring more honour. I am glad that, so far as there can be 
between a young knight and one of middle age, there is a 
friendship between us. But see what greater pleasure it would 
give to my life were you my son, for whom 1 could lay by such 
funds as 1 could well spare, instead of spending all my appoint- 
ments on myself, and having neither kith nor kin to give a sigh 
of regret when the news comes that I have fallen in some en- 
gagement with the inhdels. 1 often think of all these things, 
and sometimes talk them over with comrades, and there are 
few who do not hold, with me, that i t would be far better that 
we should become a purely mihtary Order, like some of the 
military Orders in the courts of the Euroj^ean sovereigns, than 
remain as we are, half monk, half soldier — a mixture that, so 
far as I can see, accords but badly with either morality or pub- 
lic repute. 

" However, I see no chance of such a change coming, and 
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we miist be content to observe our vows as well as may be, so 
long as we are willing to remain monks and try to obtain dis- 
pensation from our vows sbould we desire to alter our mode of 
life. Weoughteither to have remained monks pure and simple, 
spending oiir lives in deeds of charity, a life which suits many 
men, and against which I should be the last to say anything, or 
else soldiers pure and simple, as were the crusaders, who wrested 
the Holy Sepulchre from the hands of the infidels. At present, 
Gervaise, your vocation lies wholly in the way of lighting, but 
it may be that the time will come when you may have other aims 
and ambitions, and when the vows of the Order will gall you." 

"I hope not, Sir John," Gervaise said earnestly. 

" You are young yet," the knight replied, with an indulgent 
smile. "Some day you may think differently. Now," he 
went on, changing the subject abruptly, " when will your 
galley be ready? " 

" This is my last ride, Sir John. The shipwrights will have 
finished to-morrow, and the next day we shall take possession 
of her, and begin to practise, so that each man shall know his 
duties, and the galley-slaves learn to row well, before we have 
orders to sail. I wish you were going with us, Sir John." 

" I sbould like it, lad, in many res|>ects. It docs one good 
to see the enthusiasm of young men, and doubtless you will be 
a merry party. But, on the other hand, unless I mistake, you 
will be undertaking wild adventures, and my time for these is 
well-nigh passed. When the Turk comes here, if he ever 
comes — and of that I have little doubt — I shall be ready to lake 
my full share of the fighting ; but 1 shall seek adventures no 
longer, and shall go no more to sea. Next only to the bailiff, 
I am the senior of our auberge, and — biit this is between our- 
selves, lad — am like to succeed to the grand priory of Kngland 
when it becomes vacant, and if not I shall, as the grand master 
has told me, have the offer of the next high office vacant in 
the palace." 

Two days later Gervaise and his com]>any of yoimg knights 
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went down to the port to take part in the launch of the new 
galley. This was the occasion of a solemn ceremony, the 
grand master and a large number of knights being present. A 
religions service first took place on her |X)op, and she was 
named by the grand master the "Santa Barbara^ When 
the ceremony was over, Gervaise was solemnly invested with 
the command of the galley by the grand marshal of the navy ; 
then the shores were struck away, and the galley glided into 
the water, amid the firing of guns, the blowing of trum|>ets, 
and the cheers of the spectators who had gathered at the |)ort 
to witness the ceremony. 

The next morning a gang of galley-slaves were marched doivn. 
A third of these had t>een drawn from the crews of other 
leys, their places Iwing sTi|)plied by new hands. The remain- 
der were taken from the men employed on the fortificati 
Three weeks were occupied in teaching the rowers their work, 
and getting them well together. They were a fine crew, for the 
governor of St. Pelagius, grateful to Gervaise for thediscovery 
of the plot, had ordered the overseers to pick out from the vari- 
ous gangs men s[>ecially suited by age and strength for the work. 

The dye by this lime had entirely worn off his fece, and al- 
though his hair was still several shades darker than of old, it 
differed even more widely from the ebon hue that it hod been 
when he was in jirison. Thus, although he recognised three 
or four men u|K)n the benches who had l)een fellow-occiiiiants 
of his cell, he had no fear whatever of their detecting in the 
commander of the galley their late com|>anion in misfortune. 

Only a portion of the knights had been out each day while 
the crew were learning to row, as there was hut little for them 
to learn. The galley carried no sails, and the knights were 
soldiers rather than sailors, and fought on the deck of their 
ship, as if defending a breach, or storming one held by the 
enemy. Moreover, as all of them had already made one or 
more \oyages, they were accustomed to such duties as they 
would have to discharge on board- 
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All were glad when an order was published for the galley 
to sail. On the eve of departure Gcrvaise was sent for by the 
grand master. The general of the galleys was with him when 
Gervaise entered the room. The bailiff of Auvergne always 
hdd the position of grand marshal, and the bailiff of Italy that 
of second in command, with the title of grand admiral. These 
officials, however, as heads of their respective langues, had 
many other duties to perfonn, and it was only on great occa- 
sions that they took any practical share in the work of which 
they were nominally heads. The real control in all naval ques- 
tions rested with the general of the galleys, who was elected by 
the council, but on the nomination of the grand master. 

His power when at sea with the fleet was absolute. He 
could suspend any officer from duty, and had unquestioned 
power of life and death over the crews. He had been fre- 
quently on board the galley since she had been laimched, and 
had been pleased with the attention paid by Gervaise to his 
duties, and with the ready manner in which the young knights 
carried out his ordeis. 

" Sir Gervaise Tresham," he said, " it is usual, as you know, 
to appoint each galley to a certain cruising ground, to which 
it is confined during its three months' absence. At present 
there is a galley on each of these stations, and as the last re- 
lief took place but a month since, it is better that they should 
remain at the stations allotted to them. I have therefore, after 
consultation with his Highness the grand master, decided to 
give you a free hand. You are as likely to meet with pirates 
in one quarter as in another, and you will pick up from ves- 
sels you may overhaul news of their doings, which will enable 
you to direct your course to the point where you will be most 
useful." 

" In the first place, however, you will proceed to the coast 
of Tunis. Visconti's galley is already there, but the coast 
swarms with corsairs, and we have had many complaints as to 
their depredations. The Court of Spain has twice represented 
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to US lately that the pirates have grown so bold that vessels 
have been carried off, even when coasting from one Spanish 
port to another. Visconti is specially watching the coast near 
Tunis, and you will therefore perhaps do better to proceed far- 
ther west, for every village from Tunis to Tangier is little bet- 
ter than a nest of pirates. I should imagine that yon will find 
ample employment there during your three months' cruise. 
When I say that you are free to choose your own cruising 
ground, I do not mean that you should go up the Levant, or 
to the east of the Mediterranean, but that you are not bound to 
keep close along the .\frican coast, but may, should you ob- 
tain any information to warrant your doing so, seek the pirates 
along the shores of Spain, Sardinia, Cowica, or Sicily. 

" I need not warn you to act with prudence as well as cour- 
age, for you have proved that you possess both qualities. Do 
not allow yourself to be carried away by the impetuosity of 
your knights ; it is more often the duty of a commander to 
restrain than to encourage his crew, and with such young 
blood as you have under your command the necessity will be 
greater than usual. Be kind to your slaves, but be ever 
watchful ; yet this I need not tell you. Maintain a strict but 
not over -severe discipline. You are all knights and comrades 
of the Order, and equals when on shore, but on board you are 
the captain and they are your soldiers. I have this afternoon 
had a meeting of your knights, and have urged upon them 
very strongly that, having volunteered to serve under you, they 
must obey your ordeis as promptly and willingly as if you were 
the senior knight of the Order, and that it behoves them 
si>ecially upon the present occasion, when the crew is com- 
pttied entirely of young knighLs, to show tliemselves worthy of 
the honour that has Ijeeu done to them by entrusting a galley 
of the Order to their charge. I told them I should regard your 
report of their individual conduct with the same attention and 
respect with which I should that of any other commander, and 
that they might greatly make or mar th^'ir future prospects in 
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the Order by their conduct during the cruise. I am convinced, 
from what I know of you, that you will exercise no undue harsh- 
ness, but will act with tact and discretion, as well as Rrinness." 

" I will try to do so, your Excellency. I feel that it is a 
heavy responsibility and will spare no pains to justify the un- 
merited honour that has been bestowed upon me." 

" Yon have seen that the taking in of stores is complete, and 
that nothing is wanting for the voyage ? " 

" Yes, sir. I stood by while the overseer of stores checked 
off every sack and barrel as it came on board. The water is to 
be brought off this evening, and as I was unable to be present. 
Sir Ralph Harcourt is there to count the barrels and see that 
all are full." 

"Good-bye, Sir Gervaise," the grand master said, as the 
interview terminated. "Hitherto you have given me, from 
the time you reached the Island, naught but reason for satis- 
faction at my nomination of yo.i as page, and 1 have no fear 
that you will fail this time. Remember that valour, however 
great, cannot prevail against overpowering odds. You had a 
lesson of that when you served under Ricord, though finally 
the affair turned out well. 1 do not say, don't altenipt des 
l)erate undertakings, but don't attempt impossible ones. Be 
careful of the lives of your knights. Remember that ere long 
every sword may be of the utmost consetiuence in the defence 
of Rhodes, and that even the capture of pirates may be too 
dearly purchased ; but that, at the same time, the honour of 
the flag of the Order mast be upheld at all hazards. Ah!" 
he broke off, seeing a slight smile on the young knight's face, 
"you think my orders contradictory? It may be so; but 
you know what I mean, and I fear not that you will blunder 
in carrying them out. Be prudent, and yet not over-prudent. 
I mean, be not rash, unless there are such benefits to l>e ob- 
tained as would justify great risk in obtaining them." 

On returning to the auberge, Gervaise had a long chat with 
Ralph. 
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" I think the admiral's talk with us this afternoon had an 
excellent effect, Gervaise. I do not say that every one was 
not before disposed to obey you in all things, willingly and 
cheerfully ; but he put it so strongly to them that they had 
volunteered specially for service in this galley, knowing well 
who was to be its commander, and the circumstance that Che 
crew was to consist solely of young knights, and had therefore 
specially pledged their honour so to act that the enterprise 
should be in all respects a successful one. To render it so, 
obedience was even a greater necessity than valour. This was 
the most important of all the vows taken by the knights of the 
Order, and it was only by the strictest and most unquestion- 
ing obedience on the part of all to the orders of their supe- 
riors, that the work of a vast community could be carried on. 
Passing over the fact that you were their superior in rank, both 
as being a secular knight and a knight commander of chf 
Order, you had been specially appointed by the grand master 
and council, as well as by himself, and that they bestowed 
upon you while at sea, and in the absence of any officers of 
superior rank, their full powers and authority. You were, in 
fact, their representative and agent, and therefore to be re- 
garded with the same deference and respect that would be due 
to the oldest knight similarly placed. ' I,astly,' he said, in a 
less serious tone, 'you m\ist remember that this is an ex|>eri- 
ment, and, as some think, a somewhat rash one. Never be- 
fore did a galley, manned entirely from among the youngest 
of our knights, put to sea ; and you may be sure that, unless 
successful, the experiment is not likely to be ever repeated. 
You have been selected from among many other candidates, 
and you have not only to justify the choice, but to uphold the 
reputation and honour of the young knights of your Order, by 
all of whom your doings will be regarded with special interest, 
as reflecting credit not only upon yourselves individually, but 
as representatives and champions of them all.' 

"I could see that his words had a great effect. He had 
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placed me beside him, and I marked their faces as he spoke. 
Each face lit up at his appeal, and I do not think there was 
one but silently registered a vow to do all in his power to 
prove himself worthy of the confidence placed in him and his 
companions by the grand master and admiral, I had before 
no shadow of fear that everything would not go well. I knew 
almost ail of them personally, and if I myself had had the 
selection firom among the whole body of knights in the con- 
vent, I could not have made a choice that would have suited 
me better. It seems to me that in each auierge the bailiff 
has endeavoured to pick out the seven young knights whom 
he considered would most worthily support the honour of the 
langue. Still, confident as I was before, I feel more so now, 
after the admiral's address to us." 

" I had no fear either, Ralph, though doubtless the admi- 
ral's words will carry great weight with them. It was thought- 
lessness rather than anything else thai I dreaded ; but now 
that the admiral himself has spoken to them, there is no fear 
that anything will occur to give us trouble. I have jarticu- 
larly noticed that when we have been on board, and have 
been laughing and chatting together Ijefore we got underway, 
their manner changed directly the first order was given, and 
that all the commands were carried out with as much good- 
will and alacrity as if they were under Ricord himself." 

On the following morning the knights all went on board 
the Santa Barbara. Their baggage was carried down by 
slaves, and by the personal servants from each auberge who 
were to go as their attendants during the voyage. The grand 
master had advanced Gervaise a sum equal to half a year's in- 
come of his commandery, and with this he had purchased _ 
stock of the best wines, and various other luxuries, to supple- 
ment the rations supplied from the funds of the Order to 
knights when at sea. Gervaise had to go round early to the 
admiral to sign the receipt for stores and to receive his final 
orders in writing. All were, therefore, on board before him, 
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and, when he arrived, were drawn up in mihtary order to re- 
ceive him. 

Every knight was in full armour, and as, at a word from 
Ralph, they drew their swords and saluted the young com- 
mander, Gervaise felt with a thrill of pleasure and of confi- 
dence that with such a following he need not fear any encoun- 
ter with a pirate force, unless in overwhelming niimbeis. 

The young knights were all, with the exception only of 
Ralph Harcourt, between the ages of seventeen and nineteen, 
and their young faces, free in most cases even from the sus- 
picion of a moustache, looked almost those of bo}'s. But 
there was no mistaking the ardour and enthusiasm in their 
fares, and the lack of hrcadth and weight, that years alone 
could give to them, was compensated by skill in their weapons, 
acquired by long and severe training, and by the activity and 
tireless energy of youth. 

" Knights and comrades," Geri-aisesaid as, after walking 
through the do-il)le line to the end of the poop he turned and 
faced them, "I am proud indeed to command so gallant a 
body of knights. The success of our expedition de|)ends upon 
you rather than ujjon me, and as I feel assured of your warm 
co-operation I have no fear as to what the result will be, if 
Dame Fortune will but favour us by throwing in our way 
some of those scourges of the sea in search of whom we are 
about to set out. Many of us have already encountered them, 
and, fighting side by side with older knights, have borne our 
share of the work, while those who have not done so will, I 
am sure, do equally well when the opirortunity arrives. We 
shall not this voyage have the encouragement and confidence 
inspired by the presence of those who have long and valiantly 
borne the standard of the Order ; but, on the other hand, we 
_ have to show that we are worthy of the confidence reposed 
in us, and that the young knights of the Order can be trusted 
to emulate the deeds of those who have rendered the name of 
the Hospitallers a terror to the infidel." 
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A shout of approbation greeted the close of his address. 
Gervaise then walked forward to the end of the poop, and 
looked down, upon the slaves, who, with their oars out, were 
awaiting the order to row. 

" Men," he said in Turkish, " it is my desire that, while it 
is necessary that you should do your work, your lot shall be no 
heavier than can be avoided. You will not be taxed beyond 
your powers, save when the enemy is in sight, or there is su- 
preme need for haste, but then you must be called u|K>n for 
your utmost exertions. I wish your work to be willing. I 
abhor the use of the lash, and so long as each man does his 
fair quota of work, I have given the strictest orders that it shall 
never be used. I have, at my own cost, made i)rovision that 
your daily rations shall be improved whileunder my command. 
Meat will be served out to you daily, when it can be obtained, 
and for those of you who hold that the strict tenets of your 
religion may be relaxed while engaged in such severe lalioiir, a 
ration of wine will also be served out ; and such other indul- 
gences as are compatible with the discipline and safety of the 
ship, will also be granted to you." 

There was a murmur of gratitude among the slaves. Ger- 
vaise then gave the order to row, and the galley started on her 
voyage. The knights had now fallen out from their ranks, 
and were soon laughing and talking gaily. Being all of noble 
families aiid knightly rank, there was, except when on actual 
duty, a tone of perfect equality and good fellowship prevailing 
among them. French was the common language, for as the 
Order was of French foundation, and three of the seven langites 
belonged to that country, most of the high dignitaries lieing 
chosen from their ranks, it was natural that the French lan- 
guage should be the general medium of communication be- 
tween them. 

Until noon the slaves rowed steadily and well. Work was 
then stopped, for there was scarce a breath of wind stirring the 
water. Even under the awning that had, as the sun gained 
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power, been erected over the poop, the heat was oppressive. 
The knights had all divested themselves of their armour, and 
most of them retired below for a siesta. As soon as the slaves 
stop{>ed rowing, an awning, which Gervaise had purchased, 
and which was rolled up under the break of the poop, was, to 
their astonishment, drawn over them. 

" Don't you think you are spoihng your slaves. Sir Ger- 
vaise ? " one of the Spanish knights asked doubtfully. 

" On the contrary. Sir Pedro, I hope that I am improving 
them. You have not worked as a galley-slave, but I have, and 
I can assure you that I used to feel the houts when we were 
lying broiling in the sun, doing nothing, much more trying 
than those during which I was at work. I used to be quite 
giddy and sick with the heat, and on getting out the oars again 
had scarce strength to work them. But this is not the most 
irajKirtant i>oint. In port the slaves always.sleep in the prison, 
but at sea they must rest on their benches ; and to do so with 
clothes soaked with the heavy dew must he a severe trial, and 
most prejudicial to the health. The awning cost but a few 
ducats, and I reckon that, putting aside the comfort to the slaves, 
it will !>e very speedily repaid by their better health and capac- 
ity for lalwur. When away in the galley with Sir Louis Ri- 
cord, I used to fee! the greatest pity for the unfortunate 
wretches when at daybreak, in their drenched clothes, and 
shivering with cold and wet, they rose to commence their 
work. [ then took a vow that if ever I should come to com- 
mand a galley 1 would provide an awning for the slaves." 

Two or three of the knights standing by expressed their 
warm approval of what Gervaise said. There was, in those 
days, but little of that sentiment of humanity that is now preva- 
lent, and slaves were everywhere regarded as mere beasts of 
burden rather than as human beings. When, however, they 
had the question put to them, as Gervaise had done, they were 
ready to give a hearty agreement, although it was the utili- 
tarian rather than the humanitarian side of the question that 
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recommended it to them. After three hours' rest the journey 
was renewed, and just at nightfall the galley anchored off an 
islet lying to the north of Carpathos. 

While the servants were laying the tables along the poop for 
the evening meal, Gervalse went down to see that his orders 
were carried out regarding the food for the slaves. They were 
already eating their bread and meat with an air of satisfaction 
that showed how warmly they appreciated the unasual indul- 
gence, while there were few indeed who did not hold up their 
drinking horns as a servant passed along between the benches 
with a skin of wine. Gervaise spoke to many of them. 

" Ah, my lord," one of them said, "if we were always 
treated like this, slavery would be endurable. For ten years 
have I rowed in Christian galleys, but never before has an awn- 
ing been spread to keep off the sun or the dew. We shall not 
forget your kindn^, my lord, and will row our hardest right 
cheerfully when you call upon us for an effort." 

There was a murmur of assent from the galley-slaves around. 

" May Allah be merciful to you, as you are merciful to 
us ! " another slave exclaimed. " The blessing of those whom 
you regard as infidels can at least do you no harm." 

"On the contrary, it can do me good," Gervaise said. 
"The God you Moslems and we Christians worship is, 1 be- 
lieve, the same, though under another name," 

Gervaise had, indeed, during his long conversations with 
Suleiman Ah, often discussed with him the matter of his faith, 
and had come, in consequence, to regard it in a very different 
light to that in which it was viewed by his companions. There 
was faith in one God at the bottom of both Mohammedanism 
and Christianity. The Mohammedans held in reverence the 
lawgivers and prophets of the Old Testament, and even re- 
garded Christ Himself as being a prophet. They had been 
grievously led away by Mahomet, whom Gervaise regarded as 
a false teacher ; but as he had seen innumerable instances of 
the fidelity of the Moslems to their creed, and the punctuality 
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and devotion with which the slaves said their daily prayers, ex- 
jK>sed though they were to the scorn and even the anger <rf 
their ta.sk masters, he had cjiiite lost, during his nine months of 
constant associaiion with Suleiman Ali, the bigoted hatred of 
Mohammedan ism so universal at the tijiie. He regarded Mos- 
lems as foes to be opposed lo the death ; but he felt that it 
was unfair to hate them for being hostile to Christianity, of 
which they knew nothing. 



CHAPTER Xni 

THE FIRST PRIZES 

AFTER leaving the slaves, Gervaise joined his companions 
on the [joop. They were engaged in an animated dis- 
cussion as to whether it was advisable to grant indulgences to 
slaves. The majority approved of the steps Gervaise had taken, 
but some asserted that these conces.sions would only lead them 
to look for more, and would create discontent among the 
crews of other galleys not so favoured. 

" Well, comrades," said Gervaise, " I think that so far I am 
better ipiali Red than any ofyoii to give an opinion; but it 
may be that it will fall to the lot of some of yo'i to l>e a slave 
in Turki.sh hands. In that case, I can affirm with certainty, 
that you will keenly appreciate any alleviation, however small, 
of your lot. Voii must reniemlwr that the one feeling of the 
slave is dull des{)air. Death is the only relief he has to look 
forward to. r>o you think that a man so feeling can do his 
best, either at an oar or at any other kind of work ? I am 
sure it would not lie so in my case. But if you brighten his 
life a little, and show him that he is not regarded as merely a 
brute lieast, and that you lake some interest in him, he will 
work in a different spirit. Even viewed from a merely mone 
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tary point of view it must pay well to render him as content as 
possible with his lot. You know how great is the mortality 
among the slaves — how they pine away and die from no ma- 
terial malady that can be detected, but simply from bo|)eless- 
nessand weariness of life, aided, undoubtedly, in the case of the 
galley-slaves, by sleeping in the damp night air after an expos- 
ure all day to the full heat of the sun. This brings an answer 
to your second objection. Undoubtedly it might cause dis- 
content among the slaves of other galleys when they hear that 
others are treated better than themselves;. But I hope that if, 
on our return, we bring back all our slaves in good condition 
and health, the contrast between their appearance and that of 
the slaves in most other galleys will be so marked that the ad- 
miral may consider it would be well to order awnings to l)e 
fixed to all the vessels of the Order, and even to grant to all 
slaves, when away on voyages, the little indulgences I have 
given them here. The exi^nse would be very trifling, and it 
would certainly add a great deal to the average life of a slave, 
and would render him capable of better work. There is an- 
other advantage. If the Turks learn that their countrymen in 
our hands are treated with a certain amount of kindness and 
consideration, it might lead them to act similarly to those of 
our Order who may be unfortunate enough to fall into their 
hands. ' ' 

" There is a great deal in what you say. Sir Gervaise," one 
of the knights, who had before taken the op|K>site point of 
view, said. " There is no reason why our galley should not 
be a model one, and though, like enough, the seniors will 
laugh at our making innovations, D'Aubusson is a reformer, 
and will certainly support anything that he sees to be bene- 
ficial, from whatever quarter it comes." 

Supper was now served, and the young knights were well 
plea.sed with the entertainment provided for them. It was the 
princij>al meal of the day. Their fast was broken by a glass 
of wine, a manchet of bread, and fruit soon after rising. At 
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eleven o'clock they sat down to a more substantial meal ; but 
in that climate the heat was at that hour considerable, and as 
there were duties to be performed, there was no sitting long 
at table. At supper the day's work was over, their appetite 
was sharpened by the cool evening breeze, and the meal was 
hearty and prolonged. After it was concluded, several of the 
knights brought up from below viols and other instruments of 
music; for the ability to accompany the voice with such an 
instrument was considered an essential part of the education of 
a knight. 

For some hours the songs and romances, so popular at the 
time, were sung in the various languages represented on board ; 
then the knights, one by one, went down to their sleeping 
places, until only the seven knights of the tangue of Auvergne, 
who were to watch the first night, remained on deck. Five of 
these wrapi)ed themselves in their mantles and lay down on 
the benches. One of the others descended to the waist, 
walked along the plank between the lines of sleeping slaves, 
and took up his place in the bow, while the other |)aced up 
and down the poop, the fall of his footsteis being the only 
sound to break the silence that reigned throughout the ship. 

In the morning, as soon as the knights had all taken a 
plunge in the sea, the oars were got out, and the galley jiro- 
ceeded on her way. Passing through the islands and skirting 
the southern shore of Greece, she continued her course west. 
Malta was sighted, but they did not put in there. Pantellaria 
was passed, and in a fortnight after leaving Rhodes, Cajje 
Bon, at the entrance to the bay of Tunis, was sighted. Un- 
til Greece was left behind them, the nights had generally been 
s|>ent in small ix>rts, where supplies of fresh meat, fish, and 
fruit, were obtainable. So far no incident had marked the 
voyage. The weather had continued fine, and they had heard 
nothing, from shijis they had fallen in with, of any Moslem 
pirates having been seen. A few hours, however, after sight- 
ing the coast of Africa, a dark object was seen ahead. 
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" It is a ship of some sort," Ralph said ; " but her masts 
have gone. It roay be that she is a merchantman that has 
been captured and sacked by the Moorish pirates." 

Orders were given to the rowere to quicken their pace, and in 
little over an hour they were alongside the hull. As soon as 
the vessels were close enough for those on the poop of the galley 
to look down on to the deck of the other craft, it was seen that 
Ralph's suppositions were correct. Two bodies lay stretched 
upon it. One was crushed under the (alien mast ; the other lay 
huddled up in a heap, a cannon-ball having almost torn him 
asunder. The knights leapt on to the deck as soon as the 
galley ran alongside. Gervaise made firet for the man lying 
beneath the mast ; as he came up to him, the sailor opened 
his eyes and murmured, " Water ! " Gervaise called out to 
one of the servants to bring water from the galley, and, as soon 
as it came, poured some between the man's lips, and the knights 
by their united efforts lifted the mast from across his body. It 
was evident, however, that he had but a short time to live, 
and the dew of death was on his face. After a few minutes he 
rallied a little, and looked gratefully at his rescuers. 

"You have been attacked by pirates," Gervaise said. "Was 
there one galley, or two ? " 

" Three galleys," the man replied in a faint whisper. 

" Do you know where they were from ? " 

" Tripoli." 

"How long ago?" 

" It was about three hours after sunrise when we saw them 
coming up," the man said, his voice gaining in strength, as 
some wine they gave him took effect, " It was useless to fight, 
and I hauled down our flag, but in spite of that one of the 
pirates fired a broadside, and one of the shot hit the mast and 
brought it down, and I was crashed under it. They boarded 
lis, took off all the crew as captives, and emptied the hold ; I 
knew that I was done for, and begged them to kill me ; but 
they paid no attention. I know a little of their language, 
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anJ as I lay there I caught something of what ihey were say- 
ing ; they are bound for the Island of Sardinia, where they 
have a rendezvous, and are to join a great gathering of their 
consorts. I don't know the name of the place, but it is on 
the east coast. More water ! " 

Gervaise knelt to pour some water between his lips, when 
he gave a sudden cry, a shudder ran through his frame, and 
he was dead. 

" Let us return on board, gentlemen," Gervaise said, rising 
to his feet. " We can do nothing here." 

As soon as he regained the deck of the galley, he signed to 
Ralph to follow him below. 

" Now, Ralph," he said, " this is one of those cases in 
which we have to decide whether we ought or ought not to be 
prudent. From what that jMor fellow .said, the pirates have 
alMjnt five hours' start of us, and as they can have no idea 
that they are pursued, we can doubtless overtake them before 
they reach Sardinia. The question is, ought we to pursue 
them at once, or ought we to coast along until we find Vis- 
conti's galley? Three of these Tripoli pirates, crowded as 
they always are with men, would prove serions o])ponents, yet 
we might engage them with a fair hope of victory. But we 
may lie seriously disabled in the fight, and should be, perhaps, 
unable to carry the news to Genoa that there are many pirate 
ships gathering on the coast of Sardinia to prey upon their 
commerce." 

"We might be days, or even weeks, before we light upon 
Visconti's galley, Gervaise, and even when we found it, he 
might not consider himself justified in leaving the coast where 
he is stationed. Besides, while we are s|>ending our time 
looking for him, the pirates will be committing terrible depre- 
dations. It must Iw a big exjiedition, nnder some notorious 
pirate, or they would never venture so far north." 

" Then you think that I should be justified in pursuing them 
alone. It is a fearful responsibility to have to decide." 
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"I think so, Gervaise. There is no saying what misfort- 
unes might happen ir we did not venture to do so." 

" Very well then, so be it. But before deciding finally on 
so grave a matter, I will lay it before the company." 

"There is no doubt as to what their decision wilt be," 
Ralph said, with a smile. 

" Perhaps not, Ralph ; but as they will be called upon to 
risk their lives in a dangerous enteqirise, it is as well that they 
should have a say in the matter." 

When they returned on to the poop, there was an expres- 
sion of eagerness and excitement on the faces of the young 
knights which showed how anxiously they had been awaiting 
the result of the conference below. Gervaise stepped on to a 
bench, and motioned to them to close up round him. 

"Comrades," he said, "although the responsibility of what- 
ever course may be taken must rest upon my shoulders, yet I 
think it but right that, as a general before a battle often calls 
a council of war to assist him with its advice, so I should lay 
before you the two courses open to us, and ask your opinion 
upon them. Sir Ralph Harcourt and I are of one mind in 
the matter, but as the decision is a grave one we should be 
loth to act upon it without your concurrence." He then re- 
peated the alternatives as he had laid them before Ralph. 
" Now," he went on, " as you see, there is grave danger, and 
much risk in the one course ; but if successful its advantages 
are obvious. On the other hand, the second i)lan is more 
sure, more prudent, and more in accordance with the Instruc- 
tions I have received. I ask you to let me know frankly your 
opinion on the subject. If your view agrees with ours, al- 
though it will not relieve me from the responsibility of decid 
ing, it will at least, in the event of things turning out badly, 
be a satisfaction to know that the course had your approval, 
and that it was your desire, as well as ours, that we should 
undertake it. First, then, let all who are in favour of follow- 
ing the pirates go to the starL)Oard side of the deck, while 
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those who are in favour of joining Visconti, and laying this 
serious matter we have discovered before him, move to the 
larboard side." 

There was a rush of the knights to the right, and not one 
moved to the other side. 

" Your decision is the same as ours," Gervaise said. " To 
the north, then ! If there ia great jieril in the adventure, 
there is also great honour to be gained." 

The knights gave a shout of satisfaction at finding that 
their choice was also that of the officers. 

" Lay her head to the north," Gervaise said to the pilot. 
Then he went to the end of the poop, and ordered the slaves 
to row on. " Row a long, steady stroke, such as yon can 
maintain for many hours. We have a long journey before ns, 
and there is need for haste. Now is the time for willing work." 

The oars di])])ed into the water, and the galley was soon 
moving along at a much (aster pace than that at which they 
had jierformed the journey from Rhodes. The slaves had not, 
from their benches, been able to see what had passed on l>oard 
the dismantled vessel, brit from the order and the change of 
course, they had no doubt that the knights had obtained some 
clue to the direction taken by the corsairs who had captured 
and sacked the ship. 

" There is but little wind," Gervaise said to Ralph, " and 
their sails will l>e of slight use to them ; therefore we shall go 
fully three feet to their two. It is quite iwssible that we may 
not catch sight of them, for we cannot tell exactly the course 
they wilt take. We shall steer for Cai)e Carbonara, which is 
some hundred and thirty miles distant. If we do not see them 
by the time we get there, we shall be sure that we have i>assed 
them on the way, unless, indeed, a strong wind should spring 
up from the south. However, I hojie that we shall catch 
sight of them before that, for we shall be able from our look- 
out to discover their masLs and sails some eight or ten miles 
away, while they will not be able to see us until we are with- 
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in half that distance. They cannot be more than twenty 
miles away now, for the light breeze will aid them but little, 
and as they will see no occasion for haste, they will not be row- 
ing at their full power, with so long a passage before them." 

Already, indeed, one of the knights had lurched himself on 
the seat at the top of a low mast some fifteen feet above the 
poop, that served as a lool:-out. 

" You can see nothing yet, I suppose, CairoH? " 

"No; the line of sea is clear all round." 

It was indeed some four hoiiis before the knight on the look- 
out cried that he could make out three dark st^ecks on the 
horizon. Gervaise at once ascended to the look-out, by the 
ladder that was fixed against the post. 

" They are making to the left of the course we are taking. 
Turn her head rather more to the west. That will do. They 
are directly ahead now." He then came down to the deck 
again. " I would that we had seven or eight more hours of 
daylight, Ralph, instead of but three at the outside. How- 
ever, aa we know the course they are taking, we are not likely 
to miss them, for as we shall not be near enough for them to 
make us out before the sun sets, there will be no chance of 
their changing it. Do you think they will row all night? " 

" I should not think so. If the land were nearer they might 
keep on until they make it, but as they have had no wind since 
daylight, they will lie on their oars until morning. You see, at 
sunset they will still be some eighty miles from Cape Car bonara, 
and the slaves could not possibly row that distance without rest ; 
so that if we keep on we may take them by surprise." 

" That is what I have been thinking, Ralph, but it would 
be well not to attack them until nearly daybreak. We should 
capture one galley easily enough ; liut the others, being igno- 
rant of our force, might make olT in different directions, and 
we might lose both of them. If, on the other hand, we could 
fall upon them a short time before daylight, we should t>e 
able to keep them in sight, and, even if they separated, they 
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would soon come together and continue their course, or, as I 
hojK, when they see that we are alone, bear tip and light us. 
I think that our best plan will be to row on until it is dark, 
then give the slaves six hours' rest, and after that go on quietly. 
If we can make them out, which we may do if they have lights 
on board, we will stop, and wait until it is the hour to attack 
them. If we mis them, we will row on to Sardinia and lie 
up, as we proposed, until they come along." 

" I think that will be a very good plan, Gervaise." 

Before sunset the three pirate shijjs could be clearly made 
out from the deck, but the pilot judged them to be fully ten 
miles away. Half an hour later the slaves were told to cease 
rowing. Gervaise had ordered the cooks to prepare them a 
good meal, and this was at once served, together with a full 
ration of wine. As soon as they had consumed it, they were 
told to lie down and sleep, as at one o'clock the galley would 
be again under way. 

The knights' supper was served l)elow, as lights on the poop 
might be made out, shoidd a look-out be placed by the cor- 
sairs in their tops. 

" We had better follow the example of the galley-slaves," 
Gervaise said, rising as soon as the meal was finished, "and, 
with the exception of Si>ain, who is on watch, turn in to sleep 
till we are off again. All of you will, of course, don your 
armour on rising." 

At the appointed hour the galley was again under way. 
There was not a breath of air, and before starting, pieces of 
cloth were wrapped round the oars at the rowlocks to deaden 
the sound, which might otherwise have lieen heard at a consid- 
erable distance on so still a night. After an hour and a halfs 
rowing, the knight on the look-out said that he could see a 
light some distance ahead. The pilot, an experienced old 
sailor, joined him, and s|>eedily descended to the |X)op again. 

"It is a ship's light," he said. " I should say that it was 
a lantern on ItoarJ tiie ship of the captain of the expedition, 
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and is shown to enable the other two to keep near him. I can- 
not say how far it is away, for I do not know at what height 
it hangs above the water ; but I should imagine, from the fee- 
bleness of the light, that it must be some two miles distant." 

As soon as the light had been noticed, the slaves had been 
ordered to cease rowing, and they were now told that they 
would not be required again for fully two hours. When the 
firet gleam of dawn appeared in the east they were called to 
their work again. The lantern was still burning, and, in a 
quarter of an hour, the knights on the poo[> were able, in the 
broadening light, to make out three shadowy forms some tno 
miles ahead of them. They decreased this distance by more 
than half before they could discern any signs of life or motion 
on board. Then a sudden stir was apparent ; they could hear 
shouts from one vessel to another, oars were thrust out, and an 
effort made to get the heads oftheshi|)s in the same direction, 
so as to catch the light breeze that had just sprung up. 

The moment he saw that the galley was discovered, Gervaist 
shouted down to the slaves to row their hardest, and told the 
pilot to steer for the ship farthest to the east. She was some 
four or five hundred yards from her nearest consort, and the 
same distance separated that vessel from the third craft. 

" We shall liave lime to carry her, Ralph, before the others 
come to her assistance, and they will only arrive one at a time. 
If we were to lie alongside the middle craft, which is probably 
that of the chief, as it i.s she that has the light burning, we 
might have the other two upon us before we had done with her, 
for she is evidently the largest, and most likely the strongest- 
handed, of them." 

The leader of the pirates evidently saw that there was no 
chance of evading the fight. A Rag was run up to the mast- 
head of his ship, and the three vessels began to endeavour to 
turn, so as to meet the galley. The operation, however, took 
some time. In the confusion, ordeis were misunderstood, an<l 
instead of all the slaves on one side rowing whilst those on the 
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Other side backed, all order was lost, and loDg before the craft 
for which the galley was making had got round, the latter was 
upon her. 

"Shall I ram her, Sir Gervaise?" the pilot asked. 

" No ; we might damage ourselves ; besides, I do not want 
to sink her. Sheer away the oars on one side ! " 

The galley carried eight guns — three on each side of the 
poop, and two forward j and these had been loaded with small 
pieces of iron. A few shots had been fired by the pirates, but, 
owing to the confusion that prevailed on board, the guns were 
discharged so hurriedly that the shot either flew overhead or 
passed wide of the galley. Excited as the young knights were, 
and eager for the fray, a general laugh broke out as the galley 
swept along by the pirate-ship, breaking many of her oars, and 
hurling all the slaves who manned them backwards off their 
benches. A moment later the gims poured their iron contents 
among the pirates who clustered thickly on the forecastle and 
poop, and as the vessels grated together the knights sprang on 
board the corsair. 

The members of the English langue had each been provided 
with short pieces of rope, and before joining their companions 
in the fray they lashed the vessels together, side by side. The 
fight was a very short one. France and Auvergne, led by 
Ralph Harcourt, boarded at the bow, the other five tangues 
at the poop ; and so impetuous was their onset that the pirates, 
who had still scarce recovered from their surprise at being has- 
tily aroused from sleep to repel the attack of the foe who had 
so suddenly sprung out from the darkness upon them, 
offered but a feeble resistance. Many threw themselves over- 
board, and swam to the ship nearest to them ; othere were cut 
down ; and the rest flimgaway theirarms, and cried for quarter. 

All who did so were, without the loss of a minute's time, 
thrown down into the hold of their ship, and the hatches se- 
cured over them. It had before been arranged that Ralph 
should take the command of the corsair, having with him 
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France, Auvergne, and Germany. As soon, therefore, as the 
captives were fastened below, Gervaise called the knif^hts of the 
other four langui-s back to the deck of the galley. 'I'he lash- 
ings were cast ofT, she was pushed from the side of the prize, 
and the oars were got out, 'I'here was no time to be tost, for 
the largest of the three pirate-shijs, which had, directly it was 
seen that her consort was captured, jKiured two heavy broad- 
sides into the prize, was now approaching — rowing but slowly, 
however, for the third vessel to come up. 

She was but a hundred yards away when the galley swept 
round the bow of the prize and advanced to meet her. As she 
did so, Ralph discharged the eight guns of the prize, which he 
had at once re-loaded, into the bow of the corsair, the shot 
raking the crowded deck from end to end. When but a few 
yards distant, the two bow guns of the galley poured in a 
shower of missiles, and a moment later she ran alongside the 
pirate, the poop guns, as before, preparing the way for the 
boarders. But no sooner had they leapt on deck than they 
were met by the pirates, headed by their captain. 

Gervaise had specially charged the knights not to allow 
themselves to be carried away by their ardour. "We are 
sure to be greatly outnumbered, and, when we first spring on 
board, we must cut our way across the deck, and then form 
ourselves in a double or treble line across it, and, so fighting, 
gradually force them before us." 

This, in spite of the efforts of the pirates, was accom|)lished, 
and, once formed, the coisaire strove in vain to break through 
the wall of steel. For a time, however, no forward movement 
could be made, so furious were the attacks upon them, led by 
the pirate chief. Several times breaches were made in the 
front rank, but the knights behind each time bore back the 
assault, and restored the line. The knights had won their way 
half along the poop when a yell of exultation rose from the 
corsairs as the third of their vessels rowed up on the other side 
of the galley, and her crew sprang on board it. Gervaise 
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called the knights of the second line from their [tlaces, and 
ranged them along the bulwark, to prevent the Moors from 
boarding from the |K>op of the galley. 

Then for a moment he looked round. The prize was creep- 
ing up, and was a length or two away, coming up alongside.. 
Its approach was also noticed by the pirates, who, with wild 
shouts, flung themselves upon their opjionents. Gervaise 
sprang forward to take the place of a young Italian knight, 
who staggered back, with his helmet cleft by a heavy blow 
from the keen yataghan of the pirate captain. The corsair, 
shouting his war-cry of " Allah ! " sprang with the bound of a 
wild cat tiyxyn Gervaise; his weapon descended on his uplifted 
guard, and shore right through the stout blade. With a shout 
of triumph, the corsair raised his arm to repeat the blow ; 
but Gervaise in turn sprang forward, and struck with all his 
force with the pummel of his sword on the forehead of his 
ojiponent. The latter fell as if shot, his weapon drot>ping 
from his hand beside him. 

Dismayed at the fall of their leader, his followers recoiled 
for a moment. Another tall pirate sprang forward to take 
his place, and, shouting to them to follow, was about to throw 
himself upon Gervaise, when a gun crashed out close along- 
side. A storm of iron swept away the front line of Moors, 
and the shout of " St. John ! " " St. John I " rose above the 
din. It was one of the bow guns of the prize, and as she swept 
along gun after gun poured its contents among the pirates. 

" Do you clear the galley, Ralph, We can manage here 
now," Gervaise said, as Ralph leapt on Ixiard. The latter, 
followed by his party of knights, rushed across the poop, and 
sprang on to the galley among the pirates, who had been striv- 
ing in vain to break through the tine of defenders. Gervaise 
called to his party to follow him. and, taking the offensive, 
fell upon the remnant of the corsairs who still held the for- 
ward end of the poop. 

The discharge of the cannon at such close quarters had 
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wrought terrible havoc among ihem, and the jiirates, with 
but slight resistance, turned, and either ran down the ladder 
or leapt into the water. The knights followed them forward 
among the benches of the rowers, who cheered loudly in many 
tongues as they passed them. At the forecastle the Moors 
made another stand, but the knights forced their way u]), and 
in two minutes all was over. 

" Now to the aid of our comrades ! " Gervaise shouted, as 
the last of the corsairs was struck down. 

Ralph's jiarty had indeed cleared the poop of the galley, 
but they in vain endeavoured to climb up on to that of the 
third pirate-ship, whose su])erior height gave a great advantage 
to its defenders. Gervaise leapt down on lo the bow of the 
galley, followed by the knights, and then ran aft until he 
could climb into the waist of the pirate. So intent were the 
corsairs upon defending the poop that they did not see what 
was going on elsewhere, and Gervaise had obtained a fair 
footing before he was noticed. Then a number of men ran 
down and attacked his party. But it was too late, for the 
whole of the knights had, by this time, leajwd on board. 
Their assailants were forced back, and, pressing close upon 
them, the knights gained the |>oop before the main body of 
the pirates were aware of their coming. 

Warned by the shouts and shrieks of their comrades that 
they had been taken in the rear, the Mosleins who were de- 
fending the side of the i>oop wavered for a moment. Ralph 
took advantage of their hesitation, and sprang on board, his 
companions (muring in after him. There was a stern and des- 
perate fight. The Moslems fought with the fury of desjiair, 
disdaining to ask or accept quarter. A few'leapl overboard, 
preferring death by drowning to that by the swords of the 
Christians; but the great majority died fighting to the last. 
A shout of triumph rose from the knights as the bst of the 
Moslems fell. 

The first impulse of all of them was to take off their helmets 
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in order to breathe the fresh air, and for a while they all stood 
jianling from their exertions. 

" Nobly and gallantly done, comrades ! ' ' Gervaise exclaimed. 
"This is indeed a victory of which we have all a right to be 
proud. Now, the first thing is to free the slaves of their 
shackles ; there are many white faces among them. Let our 
hiti^ue look after the wounded, while the released captives clear 
the decks of the bodies of the fallen pirates." 

It took an hour's hard work to knock off the chains of the 
slaves. The greater jwrtion of them were Christians — Greeks, 
Italians, Spaniards, and French, who had been captured in 
various raids by the corsairs ; and among them were the crew 
of the ship that had been overhauled by the galley on the pre- 
vious day. Besides these, there were a few Moslems who had 
been sentenced to labour in the galleys for various crimes. 

Among the Christians, the joy at their liberation was intense. 
Some laughed, some cried, others were too overcome to speak 
coherently. Among the rest were found, to the intense pleas- 
ure of their rescuers, three knights of the Order who had for 
years been missing. They had been taken prisoners on an isl- 
and at which the galley to which they belonged had touched. 
Many of the knights had landed, and three of them, all be- 
longing to the langue oi Italy, had wandered away from the 
rest, and had not returned. .\ search had been made for 
them, and it was discovered that a struggle had taken place. 
As there were no marks of blood, it was supposed that they 
were suddenly pounced upon by a party of hidden marauders, 
who had been watching them from some hiding-place, and had 
thrown themselves upon the knights before they had had time 
to draw their swords. Following the trail by bushes broken 
down, and plants crushed under foot, it was found to lead to a 
creek on the other side of the isbnd. Here there were signs 
that a craft had been anchored . as there were the .Tshes of fires, 
fragments of food, and other matters, scattered aboiit on the 
shore. Hours had passed before the knigliis had been missed, 
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and therefore the craft in which they had been carried off was 
long out of sight. Letters were written by the grand master 
to the Pasha of Syria, to the Emperor of Egypt, and to the Bey 
of Tunis, offering to ransom the knights, but all replied that 
they were unaware of any such captives having l)een landed. 

An attempt had then been made to ascertain whether they 
had been carried to Tripoli; but the bey had little authority 
over the various tribesmen along the coast, and only replied 
that no such captives had been sold in the city. Thus all ho\>e 
of ransoming them had died away, and their names were in- 
scribed in the list of those who had fallen into the hands of the 
infidels, but of whose subsequent fate no clue could be obtained. 

All were greatly emaciated, and their facts showed signs of 
the sufferings they had undergone. The young knights were 
all familiar with their names, but personally none had known 
them, for they had been carried oft two or three months before 
Gervaise and Ralph Harcourt had arrived at Rhodes. 

All three had struggled desperately to break their chains 
while the fight was going on, and had, as soon as the contest 
was decided, risen to their feet and shouted the battle-cry of 
the Order ; then, overcome by their emotions, they sank down 
u|>on their benchts, and remained as if in a stupor until the 
knights, who had hurried firat to them, struck off their fetteis. 
Then the three men grasped each other's hands, while tears 
streamed down their cheeks. 

" It is no dream, comrades," one of them said, in a hoarse 
voice. " We are free again. Let us first return thanks to 
God for our release, and then we can thank these our brothers. ' ' 

The three knights knelt at the benches where they had 
toiled and suffered, and hid their faces in their hands. No 
sounds came from their lips, but their stifled sobs and the 
heaving of their naked shoulders, seamed and scarred by the 
strokes of their taskmasters' whips, told the young knights, 
who stood unhelmeted and silent around, how deep was their 
emotion. Then they rose. 
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" I am Fabriciits Caretto," one said ; " this in Ciiacoino Da 
Vinci; this Pietro Forzi ; all knight conimandeni of the Order, 
and now for six years prisoners in the hands of these corsairs. 
Assuredly no one would know us, so changed are we." He 
looked round inquiringly for a familiar face. " Your com- 
mander must surely be a comrade of ours ? ' ' 

" We know all your names," GervaisesaJd, coming forward, 
" though none of us reached the convent until after your ciipt- 
ure. 1 have the honour to command this galley. My name 
is dervaise Tresham, and I have for my lieutenant Sir Ralph 
Harcourt. All of us, glad as we are at the capture we have 
effected of these three corsairs, are still more pleased that we 
should have l)een the means of rescuing three noble knights of 
our Order from captivity. Now, I pray you first of all to accom- 
pany me on board the galley, where we will do all we can to 
make you forget the sufferings you have gone through. After 
you have bathed, and re-clad yourselves, I will [wesent to you 
the knights my comrades, amongst whom are se\'en of your 
ovnlatigiie. Three of these I will tell off to see to your com- 
fort, for, as you will understand, I have my hands full indeed 
at present." 

" First, before all things. Sir Knight, let me express to you 
all our deep gratitude and our admiratioii of the gallant deed 
that you have accomplished in thus, single-handed, capturing 
three vessels lielonging to the fiercest and most dreaded of the 
corsairs of Tripoli. God bless you all, sirs" — and his voice 
broke again — " for the deed you have done, and for bringing 
us out of this living hell ! " 

Gervaise called to three of the Italian knights, and, followed 
by them and the released captives, led the way to the galley. 
Here he left them in charge of their countrymen. " Give them 
each a draught of old Cy]>rus, and something to eat," he said 
aside to one of the knights; "they sorely need refreshment 
before aught else, for, as you see, they are well-nigh dazed with 
this unlooked-for change. I will put out clothes enough for 
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One of them ; the othets you mast supply for the present from 
your stores. Now I must be off." 

There was indeed much to be done. Four of the knights 
were told off to attend upon the most urgent cases among their 
own wounded. Only two of their number had been killed 
outright, but there were four serious cases among the wounded, 
while eight or ten others had received wounds that recpiired 
bandaging and attending to. As fast as the slaves' fetters were 
struck off, food and wine were given to them, together with 
such garments as could be found at the moment. Then the 
bodies of the fallen pirates were thrown overlward, while the 
wounded were attended to, and the released Christians were 
divided equally between the three prizes. To each of these the 
knights of one of the langues were told off, the seniors being 
appointed to the command. There were in all some ninety 
Christian captives on board the three shii«. Thus each vessel 
had a complement of seven knights and thirty Christians, and 
to these were added ten of the thirty Moslems found at the 
oars, and fifteen of the pirates to whom quarter had been given. 

It was past noon Ijefore all thes; arrangements had been made, 
and during the time so occupied, the shiiis lay idly side by side, 
drifting slowly before the wind, the sails having been lowered as 
soon as thestruggle was over. Up to this time, the knights had 
been too busily engaged to think of food, but they were right 
glad when they were summoned to a meal on board the galley, 

Gervaise found the three knights in the cabin, dressed in the 
usual attire of the Order. They presented a very different ap- 
pearance, indeed, to that which they wore when he had first 
seen them. They had bathed, and comlied their matted hair, 
which was alone sufficient to transform them, but the feeling 
that they were once more free men, and knights of an honoured 
Order, had done even more to effect the change ; and although 
they looked thin and worn, the martial bearing had come back 
natTirally as they donned their knightly robes and buckled on 
swords. 
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" I am glad to see that you are better," Gervaise said, as he 
went up to greet them. " Twenty years Beem to have dropped 
off your shoulders since this morning." 

" We are not the same men. Sir Gervaise. We were slaves, 
and are now free. We were Christian dogs ; now we are Chris- 
tian knights. We were subject to scoffs and blows ; now, thank 
God, we have swords to strike with, and though as yet our arms 
may not have regained their full strength, we could at least bear 
a share in a fray. Our comrades have been telling us somewhat 
of how this wonderful thing has come about, and have been ex- 
plaining what at first tilled us with surprise, that a galley should 
be manned solely by young knights, of whom their commander 
is one of the youngest. We can testify, at least, that had the 
grand master been himself in command, and his crew com- 
ix>sed of veteran knights, he could have done no better." 

" We were fortunate in taking them so much by surprise 
that the first of their ships fell into our hands before her con- 
sorts could come to her assistance ; and her guns did us good 
service in our struggle with the others." 

" The matter was well arranged, as well as gallantly fought," 
one of the other knights said. " Had you first fallen foul of 
the chiePs galley, it would have gone hard with you, for his 
crew were so strong that you could scarce have overcome them 
before the other two vessels came up to his assistance." 

" Now let lis to our meal," Gervaise said. 

The three knights were placed at the head of the table by 
him, and it was pleasant to see how they enjoyed their food. 

" I can scarce persuade myself that I am not dreaming," 
Caretto said. "Sometimes, when lying at night, wet through 
with the damp air, I have wondered to myself whether I could 
ever have lived thus, and whether I should ever exchange my 
hard bread -and- water for what seemed to me fabulous luxuries, 
though at the time one had taken them as a matter of course. 
You cannot tell how strange it feels to me to come back to the 
old life again." 
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" You will soon be accustomed to it," Gervaise said, with a 
smile, "and Chen you will look upon your captivity as a 
dream, just as you then regarded your past life." 
■ " I suppose, Sir Gervaise," Pietro Forzi said, " that you 
will sail direct for Rhodes with your prizes ? " 

" No indeed," Gervaise replied, "At the same time that 
we learned, from a dying man left on board the ship the pirates 
captured yesterday, of the course they had taken, and were so 
enabled to follow them, we also learned that they were on their 
way to join a corsair fleet that was collecting at some point on 
the eastern side of Sardinia, with tiie intention of sweeping the 
coast of Italy. It was this, rather than the capture of these 
three vessels, that induced us to disobey the general instruc- 
tions we had been given to cruise along the northern coast of 
Africa, and determined us to push north to give warning along 
the coast from Naples to Genoa of the danger that threatened, 
and, if pos.sible, to enable Genoa to fit out her galleys to en- 
counter the corsairs. That duty has still to be fulfilled, 
though I fear that Genoa will be able to do little, for of late 
she has licen engaged in a long civil struggle between her great 
faraihes, and has taken but a small part in maritime affairs. 
However, we can at least warn her, as well as Naples, Pisa, 
and other towns, and may possibly find some opportunity for 
ourselves striking another blow against the pirates." 

" If so. certainly we shall be glad to accompany you, if you 
will allow us to serve tinder you ; for nothing -Hould |>lea.se ns 
so much as the opportunity of paying off a small share of the 
vengeance we owe thetn. But of course, if you would rather, 
we will sail for Rhodes in the prizes." 

" I am not thinkingof sending them to Rhodes at present," 
Gervaise said. " Itseems to me that we may !« able, in some 
way, to utilise them to advantage. They have their sails, and 
rowers for the oars. There will be, in each, besides seven 
knights of the Order, thirty men who, like yourselves, must feel 
willing to strike a blow at their late op|)ressors, I need hardly 
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say that I shall l>e glad indeed to have the company and aid of 
three such well-known knigHts of the Order, and would, could 
I do so, gladly resign my command into your experienced 
hands. But this 1 cannot do, and, anticipating that you would - 
be willing to join us in this exijedition, i have been thinking 
how I could best utilise your aid. I have thought that, if you 
would accept the positions, I would appoint one of you to each 
of the pri/.es, to act, not as its commander, but as the leader 
of the band of released ca])tives. Most of them are sailors, of 
course, and with them you could work the guns and give ef- 
fective aid to the tittle [)arty of knights in any actual light," 

The three knights all exclaimed that they would gladly 
acce])l the \>osts he offered them. 

"The idea is a capital one, Sir Gervaise ; and, as long as 
it does not come to close fighting, the three shi])s should be 
able to render efficient aid to your galley in any encounter. 
They will he. at any rate, a match for their own number of 
pirate ships," Caretto .said. 

As soon as the meal conchided, the Moslem captiveswere 
fiueslioned one by one as to the rendezvous at which the pirate 
Heet was to assemble ; all, however, protested that the place 
was known only lo the three commanders, all of whom had 
fallen in the fight. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE CORSAIR FLEET 

AN hour later all was ready for a start. The knights of the 
langues of France, Germany, and Spain went on l)oard 
their. res]iective shija, as did the three parlies of released cap- 
tives, mth the knights who were to command them, while the 
rowers took their seats on the I)enches, shackled with the chains 
that had recently held the Christians. The wind was from the 
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south, and with sails and oars the prizes were able to keep 
fairly abreast of the galley. With a few short intervals of rest, 
the slaves continued their work alt night, until, shortly before 
daybreak, land was seen ahead, and the pilot at once pro- 
nounced it to be Cape Carbonara. 

" A good landfall, Gervaise," Ralph said. "The pilot has 
done right well. I suppose you mean to anchor when you get 
there?" 

" Certainly, Ralph. The slaves will have rowed nearly 
eighteen hours, with only two hours' rest. They must have 
some hours, at least, of sleep before we go on. As you and 1 
have been up all night, we will turn in also. We will send a 
boat ashore to try and find out from the natives they may come 
across whether any vessels, bearing the appearance of Moorish 
corsaiis, have been seen passing up the coast, and also to find 
out what bays and inlets there are where they would be likely 
to anchor. Some of the Italian knights had best go with the 
boat, for though I believe these people speak a different dialect 
to those of the mainland, they would have more chance of un- 
derstanding them than any of the others." 

The sun had risen when the little fleet came to an anchor close 
to the cape. A boat was at once prepared to go ashore, and 
Gervaise begged Fabricius Caretto, the senior of the rescued 
Italian knights, to endeavour to (ind out whether a swift -sailing 
crafl of some kind could be hired. If so, he was to secure 
her on any terms, and come off in her at once to the galley. 

Gervaise had already talked the matter over with Ralph, and 
they agreed that a strongly- manned craft of this kind would 
go faster than any of those they had taken, and that, moreover, 
it would be a pity to weaken their force by sending one of the 
prizes away. Having seen them off, Gervaise retired to the 
cabin and threw himself down for a short sleep, leaving the 
knights who had been off watch during the night, to see that 
all went well. In two hours he was roused. A native craft 
had come alongside with Sir Fabricius Caretto. 
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" I think she is just the craft for us," the knight said, as 
Gervaise came on deck. "She belongs to a large fishing vil- 
lage just round the point to the left. There were several 
boats there, but the villageis all said that this was thespeediest 
vessel anywhere along the coast. She belong to two broth- 
ers, who, with four men, constitute her regular crew; but I 
have arranged for twelve others to go in her, in order that 
they may row her along at agood pace if the wind falls light." 

" Are your companions come off yet ? " 

" No ; but we can hoist a flag for their recall," 

" Do so. I shall be greatly obliged if you will undertake 
this mission to the seaports. It needs one of name and rank 
to speak with the nobles and officials authoritatively." 

" I will gladly do so, Sir Gervaise, Give ine your instruc- 
tions, and you can rely upon my carrying them out." 

" I thank you greatly. Sir Fabricius, and shall be glad if you 
will take with you any two of the knights you may select. I 
have to write letters for you to deliver to the authorities at 
Naples, Pisa, and Genoa. I shall write but briefly, and leave 
you to explain matters more fully. I shall merely say that I 
have intelligence of the arrival here of a fleet of Moorish cor- 
sairs, of whose strength T am ignorant, but that assuredly their 
intention is to make a raid on the commerce of the coast, and 
perhaps to land at unprotected places. At Ostia, after warn- 
ing the authorities to send orders along the coast for the in- 
habitants to be on their guard, pray them to carry word at 
once to Rome, and request his Holiness the Pope to order 
some armed galleys to put to sea as soon as possible. Iteg 
them at Naples and Pisa to do the same thing. But of course 
it is from Genoa that we must hope for the most assistance. 

" In each place you will, if possible, see the syndic himself, 
and such of his council as can be got quickly together. The 
moment you have done all you can at Genoa sail for the Isl- 
and of Madalena, which lies off the north-eastern point of the 
island. There you will either find us, or a boat with a nies- 
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sage where to direct your course. I think perhaps it will be 
best to omit Naples — it will save you fully a day, if not two, 
to do so. Pray them at Ostia to send off news down the 
coast, or to request the papal authorities to despatch mounted 
messengers. 'Tis likely tliat, at liist, at any rate, the corsairs 
will try the narrower waters to the north. From here to 
Ostia is nigh two hundred miles, and if the wind is brisk you 
may arrive there to-morrow afternoon, and start again at 
night, arriving at Pisa before noon on the following day ; 
while, allowing for four or five hours to ascend the river there, 
you may be at Genoa next morning. 

" Three hours should suffice to gather from the authorities 
what force they can despatch, and as soon as you have learned 
this, embark again and sail south. You may reach Madalena 
in two days. Thus, at the earliest, it must be from six to 
seven days before you can bring us the news there ; if you 
meet with calms or foul winds you may be well-nigh double 
that time. If at Ostia you can get a faster craft than this, hire 
it, or take a relay of fresh rowers. I will furnish you with 
means when I give you the letters." 

In less than half an hour Gervaise was on deck again. The 
boat had returned with the other Italian knights. An ample 
store of provisions had been placed on board the Sfifrondni, 
both for the crew and for the three knights, and, without a 
minute's delay, these took their places on board, the great sails 
were hoisted, and the craft glided rapidly away. 

" The villagers spoke truly as to her speed," Ralph said, as 
they looked after her. "Even with this light wind, she is 
running fully six miles an hour, and as, by the look of the 
sky, there will be more of it soon, she will make the run to 
Ostia well within the time, we calculated." 

Gervaise now questioned the other Italian knights as to 
what information they had gained. 

They said the peasants had told them that several strange 
craft, using Iwth oars and sails, had been noticed passing 
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northwards, and that so strong was tlie opinion thai these were 
either Algerines or Tunisians that, for the last three or four 
days, none of the fishing craft had ventured to put to sea. 
They were able to tell but little as to the bays along the coast- 
line, which they described as very rugged and precipitous. 
Five or six little streams ran, they knew, down from the moun- 
tains. They thought the most likely places for corsairs to 
rendezvous would be in a deep indentation north of Cape Bel- 
lavista, or beliind Cape Comino. If not at these places, they 
might meet in the great bay at whose entrance stands Tavoiara 
Island, and that beyond, there were several deep inlets on the 
north-eastern coast of the Island. 

Gervaise had a consultation with Ralph. 

"The first thing is to find out where these corsairs have 
their nieeti ng- place, Ralph; and this must be done without 
their catching sight of the galley or of the prizes, which some 
of them would be sure to recognise." 

Ralph nodded. 

" It is a difficult question, Gervaise. Of course, if wc had a 
boat speedy enough to row away from the coisaii^ it would be 
easy enough ; but with wind and oars they go so fast that no 
boat could escape them." 

" That is quite certain, Ralph ; and therefore, if it is done 
by a boat, it must he by one so small and insignificant that 
they would pay but little attention to it if they caught sight of 
it. My idea is that we should take our own little boat, which 
is a fast one, paint it black, to give it the appearance of a 
fisherman's boat, and hire a couple of good rowers from the 
village. This, with one knight dressed as a fisherman, should 
go ahead of us, and explore every inlet where ships could be 
sheltered. We would follow ten miles behind. When we get 
near the places where the natives think the fleet is likely to be, 
the boat must go on at night, while we anchor. In that way 
they ought to be able to discover the corsairs, while themselves 
unseen, and to gain some idea of their numbers and the 
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position in which they are anchored, and bring us back 
news." 

"Shall I go myself, Gervaise? " 

" I could not spare you, Ralph. The risk of capture does 
not seem lo me to be great, but there certainly is a risk, and I 
dare not part with you. It had better be an Italian, because 
there will doubtless be an op|>ortiinity of landing at villages 
and questioning the inhabitants, therefore we will send Fosco. 
If there are some eight or ten corsairs gathered in any of 
these bays the news is sure to travel along the shore, and we 
may get some tidings in that way. The first thing is to send 
off to the village again to fetch two young fishermen ; they 
must be active fellows, strong, and possessed of some courage. 
I will ask da Vinci to go himself and select them. While he 
is away we will paint our boat black, and make ready for her 
to start at once ; the sooner she is off the better." 

The Italian knight at once undertook the mission, and 
started for the shore. Fosco, who had been chosen principal- 
ly because he was light of frame, as well as very shrewd and in- 
telligent, was then called «p, and his mission explained to 
him. He was delighted at having been selected. Gervaise 
took him down to the cabin, and they consulted the maps 
with which the galley was furnished. 

" You will row on to Miiravera; it is some twenty miles 
from here. You see, the village lies at the mouth of a river. 
As soon as you arrive there, you will land and find out whether 
there is any report of Moorish pirates having been seen along 
the coast. We shall be there this evening, and you will come 
on board and report. Next day you will get to Limasei, which 
is about five miles on this side of Cape Bellavista, and they 
will certainly know there if the pirates are lying behind the 
cape. If they are so, you will row back to meet us ; if they 
are not, you will remain there until we come up in the even- 
ing. Remember that, should you on either day l>eseen and 
chased, and you find they are overtaking you, you will make 
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for the shore, land, and conceal yourselves. We shall kee|) 
along near the coast, and as we pass you can come down to 
the water's edge and signal to ib to take you off. Now yoii 
had better disguise yourself, so as to be in readiness to start as 
soon as da Vinci comes off with the men. You will only need 
to take a small stock of provisions, as each night you can re- 
plenish them here." 

An hour later da Vinci came off with two stalwart young 
fishermen. The little boat had already been painted, and it 
was lowered at once ; Fosco stepped into it, and started. 

Two hours later the prizes got up sail, and, accompanied by 
the galley, coasted quietly along the shore, arriving, late in tbe ■ 
aAemoon, at Muravera. Fosco at once came on board. 

" There is no news here beyond that which we gained this 
morning. Sir Gervaise," he said. " Strange ships have cer- 
tainly been seen sailing north, but they did not approach the 
coast." 

A similar report was given at Lunasei ; there were certainly 
no corsairs lying behind Cape Beltavista, or news would assur- 
edly have reached the village. At Orosei, next day, the report 
was the same; there were no strange ships at Cape Comino. 
They had been warned overnight that the coast beyond the cape 
was so precipitous, that there would be no villages at which to 
make inquiries, and arranged with Fosco that the ships should 
anchor north of the cape, and that he should go on at once to 
inspect the next bay. If he found shi[)s there, he wa'i to return 
at once ; if not, he was, at daybreak, to land at one of the vil- 
lages in the bay, and to make inquiries. 

No news was brought in by him during the night. 

"It is evident the pirates are not in the l>ay, Gervaise," 
Ralph said, as they came on deck at daybreak. 

" Yes ; and I am glad of it. It is a large bay, and if the 
Genoese send half-a-dozen galleys, some of the pirates might 
still escape, while the next bays are dee[)er and narrower, and 
it would be more easy to entrap them all. I have all along 
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thought it most probable that they would rendezvous there. 
The maps show no villages for many miles round, and they 
might lie there forwceks without so much as a shepherd getting 
sight of them from the cliffs. Moreover, it is the nearest point 
for cutting off ships coming down between Corsica and the 
mainland, and they can, besides, snap up those proceeding 
firom the south to Marseilles, as these, for the most part, pass 
between Sardinia and Corsica." 

At eight o'clock the boat was seen coming round the point. 

"Any news, Fosco? " Gervaise asked, as it approached the 
galley. 

" None, Sir Gervaise. They have heard nothing of pirates, 
nor seen anything of them," 

Exclamations of disappointment broke from the knights. 

" That makes it all the more likely," Gervaise said, " that 
they are lying in one of the inlets to the north. You see, 
lower down they kept comparatively close to the shore, being 
careless who might notice them ; but as they approached their 
rendezvous, they would be more careful, and might either pass 
along at night, or keep far out. If they had not been anxious 
to conceal their near [wesence, they would have been likely to 
put into this bay in search of plunder and captives ; for Tempe, 
one of the largest of the Sardinian towns, lies but a short dis- 
tance away, and there must be a considerable amount of 
traffic." 

"There are four or five small craft lying there," Fosco, 
who had by this time stepped on board, put in, " and a con- 
siderable number of fishing boats. When I came upon the 
ships in the dark, 1 thought at first that I had lighted on the 
pirates, but on letting the boat drift closely by them I soon 
saw they were not corsair galleys." 

"Shall we get up anchor and go into the bay?" Ralph 
asked. 

" It were safer not to do so, Ralph. Possibly one of the 
craft lying there might be presently captured by them, and 
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they might learn from her crew of the presence of a galley of 
the Order there. Therefore I think it best to remain where 
we are till nightfall, and (hen to proceed and anchor on the 
north side of the Island of Madalena, if we can find a sheltered 
cove where we could not be seen either from the land or by 
passing ships." 

Dtiring the day there was a good deal of discussion among 
the knights as to whether the corsairs might not already have 
sailed away. It was evident that if all their ships had arrived, 
there would be no motive for delay. Three ships they knew 
would never join them, and others might have been detained, 
from some cause or another. There could be no doubt that the 
pirates had already ample force for capturing as many merchant 
vessels as they might come across. But it might be intended 
to carry out some more daring project — to sack and burn 
towns along the coast, carry off the leading people for ransom, 
and fill the vesseb with slaves — the attack being made simul- 
taneously on several unprotected towns. A vast amount of 
plunder could thus be reaped, together with captives of even 
greater money value. Were this their plan, they would 
doubtless delay until all those who had promised to join in the 
expedition had arrived. The balance of opinion, then, was 
that the corsairs were still in hiding. 

By daybreak next morning they were moored in a sheltered 
little bay to the north of Madalena, the galley lying inside 
the prizes, so as to be concealed as much as possible from view 
of any craft that might happen to pass the mouth of the bay. 
Fosco started as soon as darkness fell in the evening, and re- 
turned early in the morning. 

"They are there," he shouted, as he neared the galley, 
"hidden in a deep inlet that runs into one of the narrow bays. ' ' 

" How many are there of them? " 

" Seventeen or eighteen, I could not say which. They are 
all moored side by side." 

By this time Fosco's boat had reached the galley. 
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" You have done well indeed," Gervaise said, as the young 
knight ascended to the poop. " Now give us a full account of 
what you have seen." 

" As you know, Sir Gervaise, the bay opposite this island 
splits up into two, running a long way inland, like the fangs of 
a great tooth. I had, of course, no difficulty in finding the 
entrance to the l)ay itself, as it is but a short distance across 
the strait. I steered first for the left-hand shore, and kej^t 
close along under the shadow of the cliffs, which, in many 
cases, rise almost straight out from the water. We rowed very 
quietly, fearing to run against a rock ; for although it was 
light enough to see across the water, and to make out any 
craft that might be anchored there, it was very dark along the 
foot of the cliffs. There was no need for haste, as I knew I 
had plenty of time to explore both arms of the bay, and to be 
back here before day began to break. 

" We rowed up to the end of the inlet, and then, having 
assured ourselves that it was empty, came down the other side, 
and turned up the western ami. We had got some distance 
along when I fancied I heard voices, and so let the boat drift 
along, only dipping the oan in the water occasionally. I 
could make out no signs whatever of the corsairs, when sud- 
denly we came upon a break in the cliffs. It was only some 
fifty yards across, and here a creek came in at right angles to 
the shore. I could have given a shout of pleasure as I looked 
up it, for there a score of lights were burning above a dark 
mass, and we could hear the sound of talking and laughter. It 
was but a glimpse I caught, for the men at once backed water, 
and we were soon round the corner again. 

" Up till then the fishermen had been ready enough to go 
where I wanted, but the sight of that clump of galleys regu- 
larly scared them, and they wanted to row straight away ; but 
of course I pointed out to them that they had taken pay to do 
this thing, and that they had to do it. They said that if 
caught they would be either killed or made slaves of, and I 
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could not contradict them, but said that, in the first place, as 
I was ready to run the risk, there 9/as no reason why they 
shouldn't do so, and in the second, there was no cliance what- 
ever of their being taken, as, if discovered, we should get so 
long a start that we could either escape them altogether or run 
the boat ashore at some point where the trees came down to 
the water's edge, carry the boat up and hide it, and then 
move up into the hills until the corsairs had gone. 

"We waited there three or four hours, looking round the 
point occasionally. At the end of that time all was quiet. Two 
or three of the lanterns still burned, but there was no sign of life 
or movement on their decks. After waiting another half-hour 
to ensure the crews being asleep, we rowed quietly up the creek, 
keeping within an oar's length of the rocks. There was not 
much to see ; the galleys lay two abreast, and as there was nq 
space between them, I supposed the whole were lashed together. 
There were eight of them on the side we went along, but I think 
there were only seven on the other side. As I thought it did 
not much matter whether there were fifteen or sixteen, and as 
the men were in a state of horrible fright, we turned and went 
back again, and I own I felt very glad mj-self when we got 
round the point without an alarm l)eing given. We came quiet- 
ly out, and it was fortunate we did so, for we had not gone a 
quarter of a mile when we heard the sound of oars, and, lying 
silently under the clifl", we saw two large ga!le>'S row past us." 

" It is a strong force, Gervaise," Ralph said, as they paced 
up and down the jwop together. " Protably in each of those 
galleys are eighty or a hundred men, in addition to the row- 
ers. It is evident that unless Genoa sends us help we shall 
not be able to interfere with their plans " 

" I don't know. Ralph. I think we may injure them sorely, 
though we might not be able to defeat them altogether. I 
want you to-night to take one of the prizes, and row round to 
the bay we passed, and there to buy three roasting vessels and 
six or eight fishing -boats. Get as much pitch, oil, and other 
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combustibles, as you can purchase in the villages on the shore. 
If you can engage a score of fishermen to man them, all the 
better. My idea is that if Caretto returns with news that the 
Genoese have no galleys ready for sea, we must do what we 
can to injure these corsairs. If we smear these craft you are 
going to fetch with pitch and oil, and fill the holds with com- 
bustibles, and so turn them into tire-shi[«, we may at least do 
the pirates a tremendous lot of harm. When we get to the 
mouth of this inlet, we could have the fire-ships rowed in by 
three or four men in each, they having a boat behind in which 
to escape as soon as the boats are lighted. Thesightof adozen 
craft coming down on them in flames would cause a terrific 
panic, for, moored closely together, as they are, if one took 
fire there would be little chance of the others escaping. Of 
course, we should add to the confusion by opening a Are with 
all our guns, and could hope to capture some at least of them 
as they tried to make their way out. " 

" It is a grand idea, Gervaise ; a splendid idea ! It would 
be a terrific blow to the Moofs, and would make the sea safe 
from them for a long time." 

" When you buy the other thin^, Ralph, get a quantity of 
black cloth — it matters not how coarse, or of what material ; 
and also some white. As soon as you come back with it, all 
bands shall set to work to make the stuff up into mantles of 
the Order, with the white cross. We will put these on to the 
Christians in the prizes, and the Moors will suppose that they 
are attacked by four of the galleys of the Order. If you can 
get some more arms and some iron headpieces, all the better." 

" I will do what I can, Gervaise ; the arms will certainly be 
wanted, for those we found on the decks were sufficient only 
to arm half the Christians. As to the steel caps, that will not 
matter so much, as in the darkness and confusion the sight of 
the mantles will be quite enough to convince the corsairs 
that we are all knights of the Order. By the way, Gervaisf, 
we have not yet looked into the holds of the prizes." 
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" That is so, Ralph ; we knew, of course, thai as the shi|>s 
had but just started we should find nothing in them save the 
cargo of that unfortunate craft they captured." 

On searching they found, as they had expected, that the 
cargo of the captured ship had been of no great value. It 
consisted of wine, olive oil, and grain. These were all useful, 
for the number of mouths to be fed was considerable, and 
heavy inroads had already been made on the stores of the gal- 
ley. The rowers of the four vessels were at once set to work 
to crush the grain between Hat stones brought from the shore, 
and an ample supply of coarse flour for their use for at least a 
fortnight was obtained before sunset. 

As soon as darkntss fell, Ralph and two of the French 
knights started in one of the prizes. Late on the following 
aflemoon a sail was seen coming from the north, and before 
the sun set they were able to make her out to be the craft in 
which Caretto had sailed. The anchor of the galley was at 
once got up, and she rowed out to meet the boat and conduct 
her into the little bay. It was almost dark when they came 
within hailing distance, 

" What news do you bring. Sir Fabricius ? " 

" Bad news, I regret to say. I do not think that Genoa 
will be able to send out any galleys for at least a fortnight. 
There have been civil dissensions, and fighting between rival 
factions, and in consequence her ships are all dismantled and 
laid up. Crews will have to be collected for them, repairs exe- 
cuted, and officers chosen ; a fortnight will be the earliest time 
in which they can be here. Pisa has no war-galleys, and unless 
the Pope sends some out directly he gets the news, the corsairs 
will have it their own way. Have you discovered them ? " 

" Yes ; they lie but a few miles from here. There were 
fifteen or sixteen of them two days ago, and two others joined 
them that night. You have lost no time indeed. We had 
scarce begun to expect you. Sir Fabricius," he added, as the 
knight and hb two comrades stepped on board. 
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" I have done my best," the knight said angrily. " But I 
am in a rage with my ill Biiccess. All 1 have accomplished is 
that no merchant vessels will put to sea at present. At Ostia 
they would only send off a message to Rome, to ask for or- 
ders. At Pisa the authorities at first treated my story as a 
fiction, and, 1 believe, took me for an impostor ; but on the 
Hen's spreading, some knights came forward and recognised 
me. Then we had a meeting of the council. All talked, 
wrangled, and protested. They said that it was absurd to 
suppose that they could, at a moment's notice, fit out ships to 
cope with a fleet of corsairs ; and their sole idea was to man 
the forts, and to repel an attack. However, mounted messen- 
gers were sent off at once, up and down the coast, to give 
warning to the inhabitants of the towns to put themselves into 
a posture of defence, and to the villagers to fly with their 
wives and families into the interior as soon as they saw gallej^ 
of doubtful appearance approaching. I was there but four 
hours, and then started for Genoa." 

" There was almost a panic there too, as the members of the 
coTincil were mostly merchants, and were filled with dismay for 
the safety of their ships and goods at sea. Of course, there 
was no thought that the corsairs, however strong, would vent- 
ure an attack upon Genoa itself. I told them that you had 
captured three of the corsairs with a single galley, and that if 
they could send you ten others you would probably be able to 
make head against the pirates ; but, as I have told you, Genoa 
is at peace with all the world ; her war-galleys are laid up, and 
most of them would need repair and recaulking before they 
would be fit to send to sea. Although they maintained that 
no more than a week should elapse before they would be ready 
to sail 1 am right sure that it will be double that time before 
they are fitted out. 

" Of course, in Genoa I was well known, though my family 
estates lie near Mantua, and my acquaintances flocked round 
me and urged me to stay until the galleys were ready for sea. 
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This I would not hear of, and, six houra after my arrival, 
started again. We made the voyage to Corsica at a good 
speed, but since tlien we have had the oars constantly out to 
help the sails. The men have well earned their pay, I can as- 
sure you. It is enough to make one mad with rage to think 
that these pirates will be able to harry the coast of Italy at 
their pleasure ; for there can be little chance that they will 
abide quiet much longer at this rendezvous." 

" It is annoying, indeed," Gervaise agreed ; and a murmur 
of disappointment ran round the assembled knights. " How- 
ever, we have the consolation that we have done all we could, 
and I am sure that we shall do so in the future." 

Gervaise had charged Ralph to say nothing about the object 
of his mission, and the general supposition was that he had 
sailed to endeavour to purchase some bullocks, as the supply of 
meat was nearly exhausted. Ralph himself had let drop a few 
words to this effect, and had indeed been charged by Gervaise 
to bring off a few oxen if they could be obtained without loss 
of time, 

Gervaise was on deck at midnight, and soon afterwards the 
beat of oars was heard. It was a still night, and one of the 
knights on watch remarked to him, — 

" It seems to me. Sir Gervaise, that the sound is a confused 
one, and that there must be several vessels rowing. Shall I 
call up our companions ? It may be that it is the pirate fleet 
coming out," 

" You need not do that," Gervaise replied. " I am expect- 
ing Sir Ralph to bring back with him some lishing-boats, for 
which I think I can find a use. We should have heard before 
this if the corsairs had been putting out. Fosco is in his boat 
watching the mouth of the inlet, and would have started with 
the news had there been any stir on Iwaard their galle>'s." 

It was a quarter of an hour before a number of dark objects 
entered the little bay. As soon as they did so, they ceased 
rowing, and the splashes of the anchors as they fell into the 
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water were heard. Then came the sound of a boat's oars, and 
Ralph was soon alongside. 

" I see that you have succeeded, Ralph." 
"There is no fear of failing when one is ready to pay the 
full value of what one wants to get. 1 have bought three 
coasters and eight fishing-boats, and have a sufficient store of 
pitch and oil, with plenty of straw and faggots. There was no 
difficulty in getting men to come with me. As soon as they 
heard that a fleet of eighteen Moorish galleys was in the next 
bay, they were ready enough to aid In any plan for their de- " 
struction, for they knew well enough that some of them would 
be sure to make raids all along the coast, sacking and burning, 
and carrying off men, women, and children, as slaves. I said 
I only wanted two men for each craft, but so many were will- 
ing to come that 1 have some thirty more than the number I 
asked for, and we can divide these among us. They are strong, 
active-looking fellows." 

" We will keep them here then, Ralph. You see, there are 
one-and'twenty of our knights in the three prizes, and as we 
lost two in the capture, and four others are not tit to put on 
armour, we have but si x-and -twenty, and the addition will be 
very welcome. What are they armed with?" 

" They have bows and arrows, and long pikes and axes." 
" Good. Have you managed to collect any more arms? " 
" Yes. The people are all charcoal burners and woodmen 
in winter, and I was therefore able to get together some thirty 
or forty axes and hatchets, which will be ample, with the arms 
we took from the Moore, to equip the ninety Christians." 
" I think we can depend upon these for fighting, Ralph." 
" I don't think there is any doubt about that. A few of 
them are pretty well worn out with labour and suffering, but 
all have gained strength and spirits greatly in the jiast week, 
and you may be sure that tl\ey will fight to the death rather 
than run the risk of another turn in the gallej's." 
"And have you got the stuff to make^ the mantles?" 
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'■ Yes. There was plenty of the coarse black cloth which 
they wear in summer — in winter, of course, they are clad in 
sheepskins ; aad I have sufficient white cotton cloth to make 
the crosses. ' ' 

" We have only one thing to wish for now, Ralph, and that 
is, that the corsairs may not take it into their heads to sail to- 
morrow. Fosco will bring me news at daybreak, and we will 
at once send another boat off to watch the mouth of the bay 
when he leaves it. If they sail, we cannot venture to attack 
them as long as they keep together, the odds are far too heavy, 
and our only plan will be to follow them at a distance, when 
we can just keep their upper sails in sight, and then to attack 
any detachment that may separate from the main body." 

" 1 hope it will not come to that, Gen^aise. It would be 
hard indeed, when you have devised such a splendid plan, and 
we have got everything ready to carry it out, if they were to 
give us the slip. Do the others know anything about it yet ? " 

" No. I thought it better to keep silence till to-morrow. 
No doubt some of the galley-slaves understand enough of one 
or other of our languages to gather what is on foot. Besides, 
their late captives might, in their satisfaction at the thought of 
revenge, say enough to them to let them know that an attack 
on their fleet was intended, and one of them might, in some 
way, free himself from his irons and swim ashore. We know 
there is a small Ashing village across the island, and there 
would be no difficulty in stealing a boat and making off with 
the news. I do not say that the risk is great ; still, it were 
better not to throw away even a chance. The knights have 
all turned in in a very gloomy mood, for Caretto has returned 
with ne%vs that there is no hope of assistance from Genoa for a 
fortnight, and it seemed, therefore, that all our pains had been 
thrown away. And now we may as well turn in until daylight." 
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CHAPTER XV 

A SPLENDID EXPLOIT 



GERVAISE was up again at dawn. He was amused at the 
wonder of the knights, as they came up one by one, at 
the sight of the little fleet anchored outside them. As soon 
as it was fairly daylight, he sent off to the three prizes to re- 
quest all the knights to come on board the galley. When alt 
were assembled there he said, " You are all aware, comrades, 
that Sir Fabricius Caretto has brought news that the galleys at 
Genoa are all laid up, and that it will be a fortnight before 
they can put to sea. Long before that, the corsaiis will as- 
suredly be ravaging all the villages and small lownsi along the 
coast of Italy, unless we can prevent their doing so. It would 
be simple madness to try to attack them at sea ; of that I feel 
sure you are all conscious. It would be only throwing away 
our lives and our galley." 

There was a murmur of assent among the knights. They 
were ready for any encounter in which there was a chance, 
however faint, of success ; but all saw that for a single galley 
to attack one of the largest coisair fleets that had ever set out, 
would be nothing short of insanity. Their leader's words, 
however, seemed to show that he had some plan in his mind by 
which he hoped to strike a blow at the enemy, and all listened 
eagerly for what was coming. 

" We have heard from our comrade Fosco that their ships 
lie moored in two lines, side by side in a narrow inlet. He 
has returned this morning with the news that they are still there. 
He thinks that three or four more have arrived during the last 
two days, and it is probable they are waiting for the three we 
captured to join them. To-night it is my intention to attack 
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them, but not by rowing in and boarding them, for that would 
be hopeless. Yesterday Sir Ralph Harcourt went, as you are 
aware, to fetch provisions. But this was a part only of the 
object of his trip. He has, as you see, brought back eleven 
craft with him ; these, I may tell you, are laden with combus- 
tibles — pitch, oil, straw, and faggots. They will be rowed and 
towed to the inlet to-night, set on fire, and launched against 
the pirates," 

An enthusiastic cheer broke from the knights. They saw at 
once that, lying as the corsairs were, side by side, the destruc- 
tion of many of them was certain. 

" He has also brought fishermen," Gervaise went on, " two 
or three ofwhom willgo in each fire-ship, having a boat towing 
behind, in which they will escape as soon as the craft are along- 
side the galleys. The galley and the three prizes will take 
their post at the mouth of the inlet. The fire of our guns will 
add to the confusion among the pirates, and we shall endeavour 
to fall upon any galleys that may extricate themselves from the 
mass, and try to make their escape. Sir Ralph has brought 
back materials for making ninety mantles of the Order, for the 
Christians on board the three prizes, and thirty fishermen to 
bring the crew of our galley up to its full strength. The light 
of the flames will suffice to show the jurates that, as they will 
believe, four vessels, manned by knights of the Order, are bar- 
ring the entrance. Many will, we may calculate, jump over- 
board and swim ashore rather than face us, and we shall be 
able, at any rate, to capture three or four of their craft, for, as 
they come out, one by one, we can all close round them ; and 
with nearly fifty knights, ninety released captives, burning for 
vengeance, and some fifty or sixty fishermen — for those from the 
lire^ips will, of course, join ns — we shall make short work of 
them, and may even hope to entirely destroy their fleet." 

Again a joyous shout rose from the knights. This would 
indeed be an exploit that all might be proud to share in, and, 
breaking the ranks in which they had stood while Gervaise 
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addressed them, they crowded round him with exclamations of 
enthusiasm and devotion. 

"Now," hesaid,assoonassilence was a little restored, " the 
knights of the langues on board the prizes will send at once to 
the coaster on the left of the other two. Sir Ralph will go 
there now, and supply each with materials for making the man- 
tles for the Christians ; he has brought thread, and fishlwne 
needles. You will see that the stiilf is cut up into suitable 
lengths, and handed over to your crews, and that each man 
makes up his mantle. There can be but little sewingre(|uired 
for these sleeveless gowns, nor need it be carefully done. The 
great thing is that the white crosses shall be conspicuous. As 
soon as you have set them to work, you will examine the state 
of the arms, see how many more are needed to complete the 
list, and then send olT to Sir Ralph, who will furnish as many as 
are required : the fishermen have brought their own weapons. 
See that the slaves are all well fed to-day, and, before evening, 
inspect well their fetters, so that you may be free from all anxi- 
ety as to an attempt by them to escape during the conflict. 

' ' The rest of you will go on board these native craft, and see 
that the combustibles are fairly distributed among them, the 
wood and straw soaked with pitch and oil, as also the sails and 
ropes, and that the decks are well coated ; this is a most im- 
portant duty. Get some torches made also, so that there shall 
be two on board each craft ; these are to be lighted the last 
thing before we get to the point, and will be thrown down 
into the straw and faggots in the hold, by the fishermen when 
they get close to the corsairs. All this can Ije |)re|)ared before 
our morning meal, and when you assemble here I hope to re- 
ceive your reports that everything is in readiness. One of the 
other coasteis hassome bullocks on lx)ard. Sir Ralph will send 
one to each of the prizes, and one to us. They had lietter be 
killed and cut up at once, in order that the crews may have 
two good meals to-day of fresh meat. See that the galley- 
slaves have their share." 
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No time was lost in carrying out the orders. Ralph, as 
soon as the cloth, arms, and meal were distributed, went round 
in a boat to seu that the combustibles were proi>erIy laid for 
firing, and everything done to insure that the flames should 
spread rapidly. The Sards shared in the work, and rations 
and wine were distributed to them ; and when the knights sat 
down to their meal on board the galley, they were able to re- 
port that everything was in perfect readiness, and that the 
work of sewing the mantles was making good |»rogress. 

The day passed slowly to the young knights, all of whom 
were burning with excitement at the thought of the coming 
fray. The released Christians were no less exultant at the pros- 
pect of taking vengeance for the sufferings they had so long en- 
dured, and the scene on board all four ships was most animated. 

After talking it over with Ralph, Gervaise told off three 
more of the knights to each of the prizes, so that there should 
be ten on board each. This reduced the strength on l(oard the 
galley to seventeen ; but as they would have the assistance of a 
strong band of Sards they considered this to be ample, under 
the circumstances. It was arranged that the galley, with one 
of the prizes, should close with the first cotsair that came out, 
and that the other two prizes should attack the second. After 
capturing these, they were to a.ssist each other as circumstances 
might dictate. Gervaise strongly impressed upon the knights 
in command of eacli prize that they were not, single-handed, to 
attack a corsair unless one of their consorts was near, and free 
to give assistance. 

"We must run no risk of a reverse," lie said. '* We are 
certain of destroying many of their vessels and of breaking tip 
their fleet, and it is far better that a few should escape than 
that we should run the risk of losing ten of our number, to say 
nothing of those we have rescued from captivity. In the ex- 
citement of the fight this order must be strictly borne in mind. 
Our victory must be marred by no misfortune brought on by 
headstrong rashness. The corsairs are Ixiund to be very 
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Strongly manned, and ten knights, even aided by such assi.^t- 
ance as they may get from the Christians, might find themselves 
altogether over-matched against a (toivi.1 of desperate men." 

As soon as it was dusk the anchors were drawn up, and the 
fleet got under way. They proceeded but slowly, for the wind 
was light, and the fishing-boats moved heavily through the 
water. There was, however, no occasion for speed, for Ger- 
vaise did not wish to commence the attack until past midnight. 
The guns had all been loaded before starting, and a pile of 
ammunition was placed near each. Presently the wnnd nearly 
died out, and the galley and prizes then took the coasters and 
fishing craft in tow. It was nearly one o'clock when they got 
within half a mile of the inlet. The tow-ropes were then 
thrown off, the fishermen got out s\veei», and the galley led 
the way, the fire-ships followed in a body, and the three prizes 
brought up the rear. The oars had all l)een muffled, and 
slowly they made their way, until Fosco, who was standing 
next to Gervaise on board the galley, said that the jKiint just 
ahead marked the entrance to the inlet. They then stopped 
rowing until the fire-ships were all close up. 

These were, as had previously been arranged, in two lines. 
Five fishing -boats, each manned by four men and having its 
small boat in tow behind it, formed the first line ; the three 
coasters, each with six men at the oais, and the three other 
fishing- boats, formed the second. The torches were now 
lighted, Ralph took his place in the centre lx>at of the first 
line; Gervaise went on board one of the coasten>, and the 
order was given to the men to row. What wind there was 
was favourable, blowing from the north-west, and therefore 
right into the inlet. Scarcely had the first boats reached the 
entrance when a shout was heard. 

"Row, men, your hardest now!" Ralph shouted; the 
Sards bent to their oars, and the five boats advan^d rapidly 
towards the corsaiis. As they did so, a bal)el of shouts and 
cries rose from the dark mass of ships, which swelled into a 
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tumult of alarm 3G on Ralph's order, "Throw your torches 
into the straw ! " a flash of flame leapt up from cacb boat. 
Five more strokes, and they were alongside the two outside 
shi|H. As they crashed heavily into them, the men leajit 
from their seats and sprang over into the small boats, threw off 
the jiaintcrs, and rowed astern, opening on either hand lo 
allow the second line of fire-ships to pass. These, by Ger- 
vaise's directions, divided, and three bore along on either 
side of the corsairs, and then ran in among them, throwing 
grapnels to fasten the fire-shi])s alongside. Then, as the flames 
sprang up from the holds, the crews betook themselves to their 
boats, and rowed out of the inlet. 

By the time they reached the galley and prizes, the eleven 
fire-ships were a mass of flame, which was spreading to the 
corsairs. Lying packed together as these were, the confusion 
was terrible. Numbers of men endeavoured to push off the 
fire-shi[fi, but it was too late; others tried to extricate their 
galleys from the mass, throwing off the hawsers, and striving 
with hand and oar to push their vessels out of the line. As 
soon as the boats were alongside the galley, the gims of the 
four vessels opened fire with grape into the crowded ships, 
now lit up by the ftanies as clearly as at noontide, while the 
battle-cry of the Order sounded high above the din, 

"Nothing can save the ships near this end of the line," 
Rali)h said, "but some of those behind may make iheir way 
out between the others and the rocks. I can see that some 
of them there are lowering their yards and sails to prevent 
their catching fire as they pass." 

The knights distributed among the guns worked them in- 
cessantly, directing their fire chiefly against the outside ships, 
so as to hinder the crews in their endeavours to arrest the 
progress of the flames ; but they were soon able to fire impar- 
tially into .the mass. As the heat of the flames drove the 
pirates back, scores of men leapt overboard, and made for the 
shore. Presently, two or three ships were seen making their 
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way along the narrow line of water on either side of the flam- 
ing group in front. As the first advanced, the galley and 
one of the prizes rowed a short distance forward to meet it. 
Its deck was crowded with men, among whom a discharge of 
the caonoii &om both ships created terrible slaughter, 

A moment afterwards they closed with it, one on either 
side, and the knights, the released captives, and the Sards, 
sprang down on to its deck. The fight lasted but a minute. 
Appalled by the disaster that had befallen them, by the ter- 
rible effect of the broadsides, poured in at a few yards' dis- 
tance, and by the sight of so many of the dreaded warriore of 
the Cross, some of the corsairs threw down their arms and 
flung themselves on the deck or into the hold, crying for quar- 
ter ; those who resisted fell either under the swords of the 
knights, the vengeful axes of the late captives, or the pikes of 
the Sards ; but the great bulk, leaping from the bow or stern, 
swam ashore. 

" Back to your ships ! " Gervaise shouted, the moment re- 
sistance ceased. " Leave her floating here; she will help to 
block the way." 

Six vessels alone managed to make their escape from the 
blazing maffi of shi|)s, and all of these were cajnured almost 
as easily as the first had been. As soon as it seemed that all 
the remainder were involved in the flames, boats were lowered 
and sent on board the prizes to take |xissession. Save for the 
wounded on the decks, they were entirely deserted by their 
crews, as those who had run below, as soon as they found 
that their captors had left the vessels, dropped into the water, 
and made their way, either by swimming or with the assist- 
ance of oars, to the shore. There remained only the slaves, 
chained to their benches. A few of these had been killed by 
the broadsides ; but the guns had been aimed at the poops 
and forecastles, where the corsairs were clustered together, 
and consequently the number of galley-slaves who had fallen 
was comparatively small. 
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In none of the galleys was the proportion of Christians any- 
thing like so large as that in the three prizes first taken, the 
greater portion being men of inland tribes who had been capt- 
ured in warfare, or malefactors who, instead of being exe- 
cuted, had been sold to the corsairs. Mevertheless, in the six 
galleys some seventy Christians were found, and at once freed. 
It was terrible to think that in the galleys that had been de- 
stroyed a large number of Christians must have perished in the 
flames, and Gervaise expressed bitter regret that he had not 
considered that his attack by fire-ships must necessarily in- 
volve the loss of so many Christian lives. 

" It can't be helped," Ralph said, as Gervaise poured out 
his feelings to him. '* To very many of them death must have 
been welcome, and if we had not attacked them aa we did, 
and they had sailed for Italy, hundreds, if not thousands, of 
Christians would have been killed, and as many more carried 
away into captivity ; so, you see, the balance is all in favour 
of the course we adopted." 

Gervaise admitted this, but nevertheless his regret at the 
fate of so many unfortunate captives quite overpowered for 
the time his satisfaction at the complete success that had been 
achieved. The victory had been almost a bloodless one on 
the part of the assailants. A few of the knights had received 
wounds. Two among the Christian crews had been killed, 
and four Sards; while twoscore had received wounds more or 
less serious, as, unlike the knights, they had no defensive ar- 
mour. While waiting for daylight to appear, all their wounds 
were dressed and bandaged by the knights. In the morning 
the captured galleys were towed out, and anchored a short dis- 
tance away, and then Gervaise rowed up to the head of the 
inlet, followed by the other three ships. They found that 
eleven of the coisairs had been burnt, and to their satisfaction, 
they discovered four uninjured galleys lying there, deserted. 
save by the slaves. 

Seeing the fate of their comrades who had first issued out. 
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the commanders had, instead of trying to escape, rowed (|uietly 
to the head of the inlet, the movement being covered by the 
flame and smoke, and had there landed, having laden them- 
selves with stores for their sup|>ort on shore. This was a great 
satisfaction to the knights, for not only did it swell the list of 
prizes, but it reduced by over thirty the number of Christian 
slaves who had perished in the flames. Taking the galleys in 
tow, they rowed out of the inlet, whose banks were strewn 
with half-charred timbers, oars, and relics of the fight. 

As soon as they had anchored by the side of their first 
prizes, a council was held on board the Santa Barbara. It 
was clearly impossible to take thirteen prizes to Rhodes, for 
there would be but three or four knights to each, and were 
they to fall in with but one Moorish pirate, they might suffer 
great disaiiter, while, should they meet with a storm, they 
would fare badly indeed, as they could not depend upon the 
rescued Christians for the management of the sails and oars in 
heavy weather. At the same time, all were most anxious that 
the prizes should be carried to Rhodes. Never, save as the re- 
STilt of some great battle, had such a fleet of captured galleys 
been brought in, and the knights were jirepared to endure all 
dangers rather than part with one of them. Finally, after much 
discussion, it was. determined that they should make for Genoa. 
From thence the rescued captives would be able to find their 
way to their homes. The great majority were Italians and 
Spaniards; the former could proceed by land or sea to their 
respective homes, while the Spaniards would have no long 
lime to wait before a vessel of their own nationality entered 
the port, even if one were not lying there when they arrived. 
Moreover, in any case it would be necessary to despatch a ves- 
sel to Genoa, in order that it might lie known that the danger 
was averted, and that there was no longer any necessity for 
getting the galleys ready for sea. 

The chief ostensible reason, however, for going to Genoa 
was that there would be no difficulty in engaging la many 
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sailors as might be necessary to take the prices to Rhodes. 
Underlying all the arguments was another reason which Ralph 
laughingly stated. 

" It is all very well to bring forward one argument after 
another, but not one of you has the courage to say what I am 
sure all of you have at the bottom of your hearts. You know 
very well that you want to go to Genoa to enjoy a triiimjih. 
The Rhodians are all very well, but there are very many more 
fair faces at Genoa. Fie, Sir Knights 1 Such a spirit is httle. 
in accordance with the vows of the Order. Are we not bound 
to humility ? And here you are all longing for the plaudits of 
the nobis and ladies of Genoa ! ' ' 

Some of the young knights laughed, others coloured hotly. 

" They need not be ashamed of the feeling," Caretto said. 
" Is it not the ardent desire of all true knights to do gallant 
deeds, and do they not value above all things the guerdon of 
applause from the fair eyes of ladies. Your comrades have 
performed the gallant deeds, and well deserve the reward. 
Now, Sir Gervaise, If not for this reason, at any rate for the 
others that have been brought forward, I suppose we are all 
agreed that we sail for Genoa. For our part we are heartily 
glad that such is your decision. We, and the young knights 
of our langue, have many friends there, and in their name I 
am sure I can promise you a reception as hearty and sincere as 
that which we shall ourselves receive." 

It was settled that the rescued captives should be divided 
equally among the thirteen prizes, and that three knights 
should go in each. The Moorish captives were also divided 
equally among them, to aid with the sails, and to row a few 
oars, in case of a dead calm setting in. The commands were 
distributed according to seniority, the three rescued Italian 
knights remaining on board the.Sa«/3 Barbara with Gervaise. 

The Sards were anxious to return to their villages, in order 
to carry the news that several hundreds of Moorish pirates had 
landed. 
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" We shall have great trouble with them," one of the young 
fishemien, who spoke a little Italian, said to Gervaise. " There 
are ahvays a great number of swine, and herds of goats, up 
aiuong the forests on the hilU. We must send uj* and drive in 
OS many of these as possible, and of course we shall send mes- 
sengers to Temp6 ; but it will need a very large force to corn- 
let these pirates, who will be able to come down and plunder 
and destroy, and then retire to the hills, whence it will be 
hard to dislodge them." 

" I am sorry indeed that such trouble should have been 
caused to you," Gervaise replied; " but I am afraid that I 
can give you no assistance." 

" We shall hunt them down in time," the Sard said confi- 
dently. " There are many villages scattered about Temirf, 
and what with us fishermen, and the woodmen and charcoal- 
burners, we shall soon get a strong body together. Besides, 
we know the mountains, and they do not." 

" I should say that you had best avoid a pitched battle with 
them, but keep on harassing them by night and day, cutting 
olT all who separate themselves from the main body, until at 
last they are completely worn out." 

" We shall deal with them. Sir Knight. We are all hunters, 
for there are wild boats and stags in the forest, and wolves 
too, and wild sheep on the higher mountains. Every man 
among us can use his bow skilfully, and wield pike and hatchet. 
The hunt will not be unprofitable, either, for we can get a 
good price for all we take alive, to work in the mines." 

An hour later one of the galleys started with the Sards for 
their villages in the bay of Tempt. After landing them, she 
was to rejoin the rest of the fleet at their former anchorage at 
Madalena. By nightfall all were gathered there, and the next 
morning they set out for Genoa. The wind was light ; but 
in their anxiety to return home as soon as )>ossible the released 
captives all volunteered to take their former places on the 
benches, and the vessels were kept going at a fair rate of speed 
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Two days' rowing took them to Bastia, where their approach 
created unbounded excitement until the banner of the Order 
was seen floating from the stern of the Santa Barbara, while 
smaller flags, that had been hastily manufactured, flew from 
the mastheads of the thirteen prizes. Even then the inhabi- 
tants feared to put out, believing that the flags were but a 
ruse, and numbers of them fled at once, with their families 
and valuables, to the mountaitis. It was not until a boat was 
lowered, and Ralph, accompanied by three or four other 
knights, rowed ashore, that the panic was allayed. 

As soon as it was understood that the galley of the knights 
had not only captured the thirteen corsairs, but had destroyed 
eleven others, and had thus annihilated a fleet that was in- 
tended to prey uj)on the commerce of Italy, and ravage the 
western coast, the alarm was succeeded by the wildest enthu- 
siasm. By the time Ralph had obtained the fresh meat and 
stores he came ashore to |)urchase, the greater part of the popri- 
lalion were gathered on the shore, and a flotilla of boats put 
out with him, filled with picturesquely-dressed men and wom- 
en. Some carried flags, others green boughs, while the ladies 
had bouquets and baskets of fruit. The galley was the first 
attraction, and, mounting her sides, the ladies presented their 
ofl'erings of fruit, while the men cheered, and waved their hats ; 
many musicians came out in the boats, and these played on 
bagpipes and three-reeded flutes a succession of airs peculiar 
to the island. 

Gervaise received his visitors on the poop. These were at 
first altogether incredulous when told that it was the lad be- 
fore them who had commanded the galley, had performed 
such a remarkable feat, and had freed them from a terrible 
danger. The youth of the knights of the Order no less sur- 
prised them, and had not Gervaise assured them that it was 
altogether contrary to the rules of the Order for a knight to 
allow himself to be embraced, many of the ladies would have 
taken this form of showing their enthusiasm and gratitude. 
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The next morning the fleet started for Genoa. The wind was 
much stranger than it had been on the previous day, and it 
was therefore unnecessary for the oars to be put out, except, 
indeed, on board the galley. There, at nightfall, the Chris- 
tians relieved the slaves for some hours at their benches, and 
the next morning the circle of hilb round Genoa, with the city 
nestling at their feet on the water's edge, and climbing for 
some distance up their slopes, was in view. Caretto at once 
suggested that it would be well to signal to the fleet to lie to, 

" If we do not do so," he said, " they will assuredly think 
that it is the corsair fleet advancing to attack and bum the 
vessels in jwrt, and you may be saluted as you approach by a 
shower of cannon-balls. If you will permit me. Sir Gervaise, 
I will go forward in one of the prizes and explain matters, and 
will return here in a short time." 

"Thank you. Sir Fabricius. As such mischance as you 
mention might indeed very well occur, we will lower sail and 
lie here until you return." 

While Caretto was away, the knights and crews breakfasted, 
and the former put on their armour and gayest attire, in readi- 
ness for the landing. Gervaise, although with much inward 
vexation, considered it necessary to do the same. 

" 1 do wish," he said to Ralph, who was sniihng at his rue- 
ful face, " that you could for to-day take my place, and let 
me pass as lieutenant." 

" I should not mind at all, Gervaise. But you must put up 
with the disagreeables as well as the advantages of being 
commander, and must submit to be honoured and ftted here, 
as well as getting no end of credit at Rhodes. You will have 
the satisfaction of well deserving it, for I am sure the plan o( 
attacking them with (ire-shi[£ would never have occurred to 
any one else, and if it had not been for that, we should have 
had the mortification of seeing them sail ofiT without l)eing 
able to move a finger to interfere with them." 

" If one were fighting for fame and honour, all that would 
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be true enough ; but members of an Order, whose sole object 
is to defend Christendom from the Moslems, should strive only 
to do their duty, and care nothing for such things as honour 
and glory." 

" Human nature is human nature, and I don't see any rea- 
son why one should despise honour and glory when they come 
to one in the course of duty. I fancy you will think so too, 
Gervaise, in course of time. I am quite sure that among the 
fifty knights, there is not one who does not feel well content 
that he has not only done his duty to the Order, hut ha.s 
gained a share in the credit and honour that will certainly l^e 
given to all who have taken a jjart in so crushing a defeat of 
the corsairs. As for myself, I do not for a moment pretend 
that I am not sensible of the fact that, as second in command 
of the galley, my chances of obtaining promotion in the Order 
are very greatly improved." 

It was nearly two hours before Caretto returned. 

" It was well indeed that I went in," he said to Gervaise, 
" for I found the city in an uproar. The alarm Ijells of the 
churches were calling all citizens to arms, and trooi» were be- 
ing hurried down to the forts and batteries. Rumour had of 
course exaggerated the strength of the fleet, and half the po]>- 
ulation believed that the safety of the city itself was menaced 
by the approach of a mighty squadron. As soon as my news 
was bruited abroad, and they learned that the fleet consisted 
solely of prizes captured from the Moors by a galley of the 
Order, alarm quickly changed into delight, the sharp, angry 
clang of the bells was succeeded by peals of gladness, and the 
joy of the citizens at being relieved from the cloud of anxiety 
that had hung over the city since my last visit, was unbound- 
ed. I went at once to the council-chamber, where I found 
many of the leading citizens already assembled, having been 
summoned in hot haste as soon as our approach was made out. 
At first they were almost incredulous when I told them that 
every ship of the pirate fleet had been either destroyed orcapt- 
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ured, and that the fleet in the offing consisted entirely of your 
galley and the thirteen corsairs she had captured. As soon as 
they really grasped the fact, they sent off messengers to the 
churches to order the joy-bells to be rung, and to the dock- 
yard to arrest all work upon the galleys. Then I had to give 
them a short account of the surprise and destruction of the 
corsair fleet, and finally they begged me to ask yon to delay 
your entry to the port for a couple of hours, in order that they 
might have time to prepare a suitable reception for you." 

"I suppose there is no help for it," Gervaisesaid. "Is 
there anything that we ought to do ? " 

" I should decorate the galley with all the flags on board : 
should set every one to work to make great flags with the cross 
of the Order to hoist to the masthead of the prizes, instead of 
the little things that are now flying ; and under them we will 
hoist the flags of the corsairs, among which are those of Trip- 
oli, Tunis, and Algiers. I do not know that there is aught else 
we can do." 



CHAPTER XVI 

FESTIVITIES 

AT last the fleet, headed by the galley, to which all the 
knights had returned, rowed towards the port. A gun 
(lashed out from the fort at its entrance, and at once those 
from all the other batteries responded ; bells pealed out again, 
and a confused roar of cheering broke from the crowds occu- 
pying every spot from which a view of the harbour could be 
obtained. The ships in the port were all decked with flags, 
and the front windows and balconies of every house were hung 
with tapestries and bright curtains. As soon as the galley en- 
tered the port, a state barge, flying the flag of the Republic, 
advanced to meet her from the wharf. As she approached. 
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Ralph gave ordere for the oars to be laid in, and the barge 
was soon alongside. The knights were already ranged along 
the poop, and, accompanied by Ralph and Caretto, Gervaise 
moved to the gangway to receive the visitors. At their head 
was Battista Fragoso, the doge, in his robe of state, and follow- 
ing him were a body of the highest nobles of Genoa, all brill- 
iant in gala costume. 

"This, my lord duke," Caretto said, " is Sir Gervaise Tresh- 
am, a knight commander of our Order, and the commander of 
this, their galley. He has before, as you may welt beheve from 
his appointment to so honourable a post, highly distinguished 
himself, but what he has before accomplished is far surpassed 
by the brilliant action that he has now achieved. He has won 
a victory that not only reflects the highest honour upon the 
Order, but is an inestimable service to Italy, and has freed her 
from a corsair fleet that would have been a scourge to her, t)oth 
at sea and to the towns and villages along the coast. Not only 
has he, with the brave knights under his orders, annihilated 
the corsair fleet, burning eleven of their galleys, and capturing 
thirteen others, but he has restored to freedom no less than 
two hundred Christian captives, among ihem the cavaliers 
Giacomo da Vinci, Pietro Forzi, and mj-self." 

" In the name of the Republic, Sir Gervaise Tresham, and I 
may say in that of all Italy, I thank you most heartily for the 
splendid service that you have rendered us. It would have 
seemed to me well-nigh incredible that a single galley, even if 
commanded and manned by the most famous knights of your 
great Order, should have accomplished so extraordinary a feat. 
Still more strange is it that it should have been performed by 
so young a knight, with a crew comjxjsed, as Sir Fabricius 
Caretto has told us, of knights chosen from among the young- 
est of the Order." 

"You give far more credit to us, your Highness, than we 
deserve," Gervaise replied. " Three of the ships were indeed 
captured in fair fight, but we caught the rest asleep and so 
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massed together as to be incapable of successful resistance, and 
they fell easy victims to the fire-ships we launched against 
them. Any credit that is due to me is shared equally by my 
sub-commander here. Sir Ralph Harcourt, and indeed by every 
knight of my company." 

" This, doubtless, may be so, Sir Gervaise," the doge said, 
with a slight smile, " but it is to the head that plans, rather 
than to the hand that strikes, that such success as you have 
achieved is due ; and the credit of this night attack is, as the 
cavalier Caretto tells me, wholly youis, for until you issued 
your final orders it seemed to him, and to the two good - 
knights his companions, that there was naught to do but to 
remain in port and watch this corsair fleet sail away to carry 
out its work of destruction." 

By this time they had reached the poop of the galley. 
Gervaise now called forward the knights one by one, and pre- 
sented them to the doge, who expressed to them all the grati- 
tude felt by himself and the whole of the citizens of Genoa for 
the service they had rendered to the Republic. This cere- 
mony being over, the knights broke up their ranks and con- 
versed for a few minutes with those who had come on board 
with the doge. The latter then took his place in the barge 
with his companions, inviting Gervaise and Ralph to accom- 
pany him. As the barge left the side of the galley, which 
followed closely behind her, the guns again thundered out their 
welcome, and a roar of greeting rose from the inhabitants. On 
landing, the party waited until the knights had joined them, 
and then proceeded up the street to the ducal palace, amidst 
enthusiastic cheering from the crowd that lined the road, oc- 
cupied the windows and balconies, and even scrambled on the 
house-tops, the ladies waving their handkerchief and scarves. 

At the palace were assembled all the municipal authorities, 
and the congratulations given on board were here repeated. 
After this there was a great banquet, at which Gervaise was 
placed on the right hand of the doge, who, at the conclusion 
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of the feast, called upon the assembled guests to drink to the 
health of the knights of St. John, who had saved the commerce 
and sea-coast of Italy from the greatest danger that had men- 
aced them since the days when the Northern rovers had deso- 
lated the shores of the Mediterranean. The toast was dnink 
with enthusiasm, and Gervaise then replied with a few words 
of thanks for the honour done to himself and his comrades. 

The party then left the banqueting- hall for the great recep- 
tion-rooms, where the wives and daughteis of all the nobles 
and principal citizens of Genoa were assembled. Most of the 
young knights, belonging as they. did to noble families, and 
accustomed from childhood to courtly ceremonies and festivi- 
ties, were quite at home here. Caretto, his two companions, 
and their six Italian comrades, speedily introduced them, and 
each was soon surrounded by a group of ladies, anxious to hear 
from his lips the details of the exploits of the galley. 

" But how is it that you are all so young. Sir Ralph ? " one 
of the ladies, to whom Harcourt had been introduced as the 
second in command, asked him, when he had finished his 
account of the capture of the galleys. " We heard from those 
who met you on landing, that all your comrades were young, 
but we were filled with surprise when you entered the room, 
for many of them are but lads." 

"You may say that all of us are but lads. Countess. I am 
the oldest of the party, and am but little over twenty-two, but 
few of the others are over nineteen ; they are all professed 
knights of the Order, who, as you doubtless know, come out to 
Rhodes when only sixteen. Some, of course, do not join until 
later, but I think that all here entered at the earliest age per- 
mitted, and almost all had served in two or three voyages in 
the galleys before they were a])pointed to the Santa Barbara. 
The reason why so young a crew was chosen was that our com- 
mander was also young. He had done such exceptional ser- 
vice to the Order that he was appointed to the command of a 
galley, and he has, as all will allow, well justihed the choice. 
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It was because it was deemed inexpedient to place knights 
many years his senior under his command, and partly, perhaps, 
to encourage the younger knights, by giving them an excep- 
tional opportunity of distinguishing themselves, that the crew 
was chosen entirely from their ranks. I was selected as second 
in command because Gervaise and I had been special, friends 
when we came out from England in the same ship, and had 
before fought side by side against the Moslems." 

" I see that you wear gilded spun. Sir Ralph," another lady 
said; "you must therefore be a dubbed knight?" 

" Yes ; I had the good fortune to be knighted by D'Aubus- 
son himself, at the same time that Sir Gervaise was also so 
honoured. It was for an affair with the Turkish pirates. It 
was Gervaise who really won the honour, for I had no share 
in the affair, save that of doing my best in the fight." 

"And who could do more?" the countess queried. 

" Gervaise could do more, Countess, as was shown in that 
attack on the corsairs by means of fire-ships. He has a head 
to plan, and, in the case I speak of, a h!4>py thought of his 
not only saved the lives of ourselves and Sir John Boswell, 
but, indirectly, was the means of preventing two of our galleys 
being captured by the corsairs." 

' ' Which is Sir Gervaise ? ' ' one of the ladies asked. 

Ralph smiled. 

" Look round the hall, signoras, and see if any of you can 
pick him out from the rest of us." 

The ladies looked round the hall. 

"There are only about twenty here; the rest are in the 
other rooms. Do not set us to work guessing, if he is not in 
sight, Sir Ralph." 

" Oh yes, he is in sight. Now do each of you fix on the 
one you think most accords with your ideas of what a knight, 
brave in action and wise and prudent in council, would be like." 

The six ladies each fixed on one of the young knights. 

"You are alt wrong," said Ralph. 
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"How can we choose?" Ihe countess said laughingly, 
" when none of them resemble our ideal hero ? Most of them 
are pleasant and courtly -looking youths, but as yet there is 
scarce a vestige of hair on their faces, and one could not fancy 
any of them as the destroyer of the fleet of corsairs." 

" Do you see the one S|>eaking to the elderly lady in the 
recess? " 

" Yes ; she is the wife of Fragoso. You do not mean to say 
that that lad is the commander of the galley ? Why, he looks 
the youngest of you all." 

" He is between seventeen and eighteen, and there are several 
others who are no older. Yes, that is Sir Gervaise, Knight 
Commander of the Order of St. John." 

" But how can he possibly have served his time as a pro- 
fessed knight?" 

" He was one of the grand master's pages, and his time in 
that service counted just as it would have done had he entered 
as a professed knight ; and at fifteen, therefore, he stood in the 
same position as those three or four years older than himself. 
He speaks Turkish as well as our own tongue, and, as I told 
you, we received the accolade at the hands of the grand master, 
a year and a half ago. He is now a knight commander, and 
will assuredly one day occupy one of the highest posts in the 
Order." 

" You do not speak as if you were jealous, Sir Ralph ; and 
yet methinks it cannot be pleasant for you all to have one 
younger than yourselves placed at your head." 

" 1 do not think there is one of us whoso feels," Ralph said 
earnestly. " In the first place, he has |)erformed excellent 
service; in the next place, even those who di<l not know him 
before, have felt, since we started, that he is a Iwrn leader. 
Then, too, we regard with pride one who has brought credit 
upon the younger membeis of the Order. Moreover, we all 
owe our posts in the galley to the fact that he was chosen 
for iLs command. It is a difficult position for him to fill, but 
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he has managed so that, while alt obey his ordeis as clieer- 
fuUy and wUUngly as if he were a veteran, when off duty we 
regard him as one of ourselves." 

" Vou are a staunch friend. Sir Ralph." 

" I am a staunch friend of Sir Gervaise, Countess, for the 
more I know of him the more I care for him. He well deserves 
the promotion and honour that have tallen to his share." 

" Will you bring him across here to us, Sir Ralph ? 1 want 
to talk to this hero of yours, and I am sure that my daughter 
is longing to be introduced to him." 

Ralph waited until Gervaise was disengaged, and then 
brought him across, and, after introducing him, moved away at ■ 
once, leaving Gervaise to be interrogated by the ladies. 

" You must Ije accustomed to festivities. Sir Gervaise, for we 
have just heard that you were one of the grand master's pages ? ' ' 

" I am accustomed to them, signora ; but that is not at all 
the same thing as liking them." 

The reply was given so earnestly that all the ladies smiled. 

"Your taste is quite exceptional. Do you mean to say 
that you would rather be on board your galley than here ? " 

" It would not be polite," Gervaise said, with a laugh, " if 
I were to say that I would infinitely rather be on board ; but 
indeed I have not, like most of my comrades, lieen brought up 
in court or castle. Until the day I joined the Order, we led 
the lives of exiles. My father I)elonged lo the deleated party 
in England, and, save for a few months when the cause lo 
which he was attached was triumphant, we lived quietly on 
the estates he had recovered, our life lieing one of tare and 
anxiety. So, you see, I had no training in gaiety and pleasure. 
At Rhodes there are state receptions and religious |)ageants, 
but a meeting such as this, is, of course, imjxissible in a con- 
vent; and since 1 was eleven years old I thinK I have only 
once spoken to a woman. So you can welt understand, sig- 
nora, that I feel awkward in sjieech, and I pray you to make 
allowance for my ignorance of the language of court'jsy, such 
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as would naturally be expected in a knight, even though be- 
longing to a religious Order." 

" There is naught to make allowance for," the countess said 
gently. ' ' Women can appreciate simple truth, and are not, as 
men seem to think, always yearning for compliments. Those 
who are most proficient in turning phrases are not often among 
those foremost in battle, or wisest in council, and I can tell 
you that we women value deeds far higher than words. Sir 
Fabricius Caretto is a cousin of mine, and has this afternoon 
been speaking so highly of you to me and my young daughter 
here, that I am glad indeed to make your acquaintance. How 
long do you intend to stay in Genoa? " 

" No longer than it will take me to engage men to carry 
the prizes to Rhodes. I am afraid that sounds rude," he broke 
off, as he noticed a smile on the faces of the ladies. 

"Not rude," said the countess; "though most knights 
would have put it differently, and said that their duty com- 
[lelled them to leave as soon as the prizes could be manned. 
But it comes to the same thing. Of course, you will remain 
the guest of the doge as long as you are here ; otherwise, it 
would have given us the greatest pleasure to have entertained 
you. My cousin is, of course, staying with us, and you see 
we all feel a very deep obligation to you. He has been so long 
a slave among the Moors, that we had almost come to hope 
death had freed him from his fetters ; so you may imagine 
our pleasure when he arrived here so suddenly ten days ago. 
We were expecting that he would remain with us for some time, 
but he says that he must first go back to Rhodes, after which he 
will ask for leave, and return here. We have a banquet to- 
morrow evening to celebrate his return, and earnestly hoped 
that you would be present, but, since you say that you do not 
care for such gaieties, we shall, if you prefer it, be glad if you 
will come to join us at our family meal at twelve." 

" Thank you, countess, I should very greatly prefer it, and 
it will give me real pleasure to come." 
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" Your friend, Sir Ralph Harcourt, has been telling iis how 
you have destroyed the coreair fleet that has been so alarming 
us. He, too, is an Englishman, though he speaks Italian well. ' ' 

" Yes, he speaks it a great deal better than I do," Gervaise 
said. " He is a dear friend of mine, and it is, indeed, chiefly 
owing to his support and influence that I have been able to 
manage so pleasantly and well in the command of a body of 
young knights, most of whom are my seniws." 

" He tells us that you speak Turkish? " 

"Yes; I thought that it would be very useful, and spent 
nearly a year in acquiring it, the baililT of my langue being 
kind enough to relieve me of all other duties. I was fortunate 
enough to find in one of the servants of the auberge a well- 
(rfucated and widely-informed Turk, who was a very pleasant 
companion, as well as an excellent instructor, and I learnt 
much from him besides his language. The knowledge of 
Turkish has already proved to me most useful, and was indeed 
the means by which I obtained both my commandery and 
my appointment as captain of the galley." 

" Perhaps you will tell us the story to-morrow ; that is, if it 
is too long to tell us now ? " 

" It is indeed much too long ; but if it will interest you I 
shall be glad to recount it to-morrow." 

The next day Gervaise went to the palace of the Countess 
Da Forii. She was a widow with no children, except Claudia, 
the young daughter who had accompanied her to i\\.e/ete the 
evening before. Caretto, and four or five relations of the 
family, were the only guests beside himself. It was a quiet 
and sociable meal, and served with less ceremony than usual, as 
the countess wished to place Gervaise as much as {lossible at his 
ease. Diu-ing the meal but little was said about the alTair with 
the pirates, Caretto telling them some of his experiences as a 
captive. 

" It is well, Claudia," he said, laughing, " that you did not 
see me at the time I was rescued, for I was such a 
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that you would never have been able to regard me with due 
and proi>er resiJect afterwards. I was so thin that my bones 
almost came through my skin." 

"You are thin enough now, cousin," the girl said. 

"I have gained so much weight during the last ten days 
that I begin to fear that I shall, ere long, get too fat to buckle 
on my armour. But, bad as the thinness was, it was nothing 
to the dirt. Moreover, I was coming near to losing my voice. 
There was nothing for us to talk about in our misery, and 
often days passed without a word being exchanged between 
Da Vinci, Forzi, and myself. Do you know I felt almost 
more thankful for the bath and perfumes than I did for my 
lil)erty. I was able at once to enjoy the comfort of the one, 
while it was some time before I could really assure myself that 
my slavery was over, and that I was a free man again." 

"And now, Sir Gervaise," the countess said, when the meal 
was over, " it is your turn. Claudia is longing to hear your 
story, and to know how you came to be in command of a galley." 

" And I am almost as anxious," Caretto said. " I did not 
like to ask the iiuestion on Ixiard the galley, and have been 
looking forward to learning it when I got to Rhodes. I did, 
indeed, ask the two knighLs who accomjanied me on my mis- 
sion here, but they would only tell me that every one knew 
you had performed some very great service to the Order, and 
that it concerned some intended rising among the slaves, the 
details being known to only a few, who had been, they un- 
derstood, told that it was not to be repeated." 

"It was a very simple matter," Gervaise said, " and although 
the grand master and council were pleased to take a very 
favourable view of it, it was, in fact, a question of luck, just as 
was the sur]»rise of the corsairs. There is really no secret 
about it — at least, except in Rhodes : there it was thought 
best not to speak of it, because the fact that the attempt among 
the slaves was almost successful, might, if generally known, 
encourage others to try to escape, and perhaps with greater 
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success. I told you last night, Countess, that I had only once 
before in the last six or seven years spoken to a woman, and 
it was on that occasion that the adventure, so far as I was 
concerned, had its commencement." 

He then, beginning at his visit with Ralph Harcourt to the 
Greek merchant and his family on the roof of the house, 
recounted the suspicions he had entertained, the manner in 
which they were confirmed, and the method by which he had 
discovered the plot for the rising. He was interrupted several 
times when he attempted to abbreviate the story, or to omit 
some of the details, and there were exclamations of surprise 
at his proposal to personate a Turkish prisoner, and to share the 
lot of the slaves in their prison, and on the benches of the galley. 

" I had no idea, Sir Gervaise," Caretto said, when he had 
concluded, " that you too had been a galley-slave, and I un- 
derstand now the care you showed to render the lot of the 
rowers as easy as possible. It was a splendid scheme, and 
well carried out. Indeed, I no longer wonder that you were 
appointed to the command of a' galley, and received a rich 
commandery in England at the hands of the grand master 
himself. What think you. Countess ; did I s|>eak too highly 
in his favour ? " 

" Not one jot, cousin. Why, Sir Gervaise, it seems to me 
that you have been born two centuries loo late, and that you 
should have been a knight errant, instead of being sworn to obey 
orders, and bound to celibacy. Do you wear no lady's favour 
in your helm? I know that not a few of your Order do so." 

" As I have said, Countess, 1 know no ladies who would 
bestow favours upon me ; in the second place, 1 am but 
eighteen, and it would \k ridiculous for me to think of such 
matters ; lastly, it seems to me that, being vowed to the Or- 
der, I can desire no other mistress." 

Claudia, who had listened with ra|>t attention to the story, 
whispered in her mother's ear. The latter smiled. 

" It seems to me. Sir Gervaise," she went on, " that after 
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what you have done for Italy there are many fair maidens 
who would feel it an honour that their colours should be borne 
by one who has shown himself so valiant a knight. You see, 
a gage of this kind does not necessarily mean that there is any 
deep feeling between the knight who bears it and the lady 
who bestows it ; it shows only that she, on her part, feels It 
an honour that her gage should be worn by a distinguished 
knight, and, on his part, that he considers it as somewhat 
more than a compUment, and wears it as a proof of regard 
on the part of one whose good opinion at least he values. It 
is true that among secular knights it may mean even more 
than this, but it ought not to mean more among knights of aa 
Order like yours, pledged to devote their lives to a lofty and 
holy aim. My daughter Claudia whispers to me that she 
would deem it an honour indeed if you would wear her token, 
accepting it in the spirit in which I have sjioken. She is 
fourteen now, and, as you know, a maid of fourteen here is as 
old as one of sixteen or seventeen in your country." 

Gervaise turned to the girl, who was standing by her mother's 
chair, looking earnestly at him. He had noticed her the even- 
ing before ; she had asked no questions, but had listened so in- 
tently that he had felt almost embarrassed. Claudia's was a 
very bright face, and yet marked by firmness and strength. 
He turned his eyes again to the countess. 

" I never thought of wearing a woman's favour," he said ; 
" but if your daughter will bestow one upon me, I shall be 
proud to wear it, and trust that I may carry it unstained. I 
shall feel honoured indeed that one so fair, and, as I am sure 
by her face, so deserving of all the devotion that a knight of 
our Order can give, has thought me worthy of being one of 
those on whom she could bestow so high a favour, with the 
confidence that it would beever borne with credit and honour." 

"What shall I give him, mother?" Claudia asked the 
countess, without a shadow of the embarrassiueut with whicii 
Gervaise had spoken. 
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" Not a kerchief, Claudia. In the rough work of the 
knights, it could not be kept without spot or stain. Moreover, 
if I judge Sir Gervaise rightly, methtnks he would prefer some 
token that he could wear without exciting attention and re- 
mark from his comrades. Go, fetch him any of your jewels 
you may think fit." 

" Then 1 will give him this," the girl said ; and unfasten- 
ing a thin gold chain she wore round her neck, she pulled up 
a heart-shaped ornament, in pink coral set in gold and pearls. 

Her mother uttered a low exclamation of dissent. 

" I know, mother ; it was your last gift, and I prize it far 
beyond anything I have ; therefore, it is all the more fit to be 
my token." Then she turned to Gervaise, and went on, 
without the slightest tremor in her voice, or accession of colour 
in her cheeks. "Sir Gervaise Tresham, I bestow upon you 
this my favour, and shall deem it an honour indeed to know that 
it is bome by one so brave and worthy. Vou said that you 
would be glad to be one of those who bore my favours. You 
will be more than that, for I vow to you that while you live no 
other knight shall wear a favour of mine." 

" Claudia ! " her mother said disapprovingly. 

" 1 know what I am saying, mother. I have often won- 
dered why maidens should so carelessly bestow their favours 
upon every knight who begged for them, and have said to my- 
self that when my time came I would grant it but once, and 
only then to one whom I deemed worthy of it in all ways — 
one in whose loyalty and honour I could trust impUcitly, and 
who would r^ard it as something sacred, deeming it an hon- 
our to wear it, as being the pledge of my trust and esteem. 
Kneel, Sir Gervaise, while I fasten thb round your neck." 

Gervaise took out the small brooch, that fastened the collar 
of his silken doublet, and then knelt on one knee. The girl 
fastened the clasp round his neck, and as he rose he hid 
the heart beneath the doublet, and fastened the collar. " Lady 
Claudia," he said earnestly, "I accept your favour in the 
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spirit iu which you bestow it. So long as I live 1 shall prize 
and value it beyond any honour 1 may gain, and as I feel it 
next to my heart, it will ever recall to me that you gave it me 
as a pledge of your esteem and trust, and I will strive to the 
utmost so to bear myself that I may be worthy of the gift. ' ' 

None of the others spoke while the little ceremony was l)eing 
performed. Caretto glanced at the countess with an amused 
smile, but the latter looked grave, and somewhat vexed. 
However, she made an efTort to dispel the cloud on her face, 
and, when Gervaise ceased speaking, said, — 

'* This has been a somewhat more serious business than I in- 
tended. Sir Gervaise. But do not think that I regret in any 
way the course it has taken ; 'tis well for a maiden on the 
threshold of womanhood that she should place before herself a 
lofty ideal, and that she should entertain a warm feeling of 
friendship for one worthy of it. So also it is good for a young 
knight to know that he has the trust and confidence of a pure 
and innocent maiden ; such a knowledge will aid hini to be 
in all ways true to the vows he has taken, and to remember 
always that he is bound to lie not only a valiant knight of his 
Order, but a sincere soldier of the Cross." Then she went on 
more lightly. " Have you heard, Sir Ciervaise, that there is 
a question of making you a noble of Clenoa ? " 

" No, indeed," Gervaise replied, in great surprise ; " such 
an idea never entered into my thoughts." 

" Nevertheless, I know that it was sj^ken of hist night, and 
although it has not yet been finally settled, and will not be 
until the council meet this afternoon, I should not tell you if I 
did not think that it was as good as agreed upon ; and I am 
pleased to be the first to whisper to you that it is intended to ' 
bestow u|X)n you an honour that is jealously guarded and sel- 
dom granted, even to crowned heads, unless as a token of 
gratitTide for some signal service done to the Re|)ublic." 

" I should feel most honoured and most grateful. Countess, 
for so extraordinary a favour, did I feel that I had done any 
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extraordinary action to merit it. There can !« no doubt tliat 
the destruction of the corsairs has saved Genoa and all the 
maritime towns from immense loss by damage to their trade, 
and by the raids that would have been made at various points 
on the coast. But I cannot see that the mere fact that we 
have destroyed their fleet merits any marked honour. They 
were caught in a trap, and half of them burned, and this 
might have been done equally as well by the Sardinian fisher- 
men, unarmed, and without our aid. As to the lighting, it 
was of small account. The iirst three craft we captured offered 
a much stouter resistance, and we lost two of our number ; 
b'.it in the other affair no knight was killed, or even seriously 
wounded, and believe me. Countess, I feel absolutely ashamed 
at the fuss that is made over it. It seems to me that 1 am a 
sort of impostor, obtaining credit under false pretences." 

"No man is a fair judge of hi.s own actions. Sir Gervaise," 
Caretto said; " A man may believe hiinself a Solon, or a Ro- 
land ; others may consider him as a fool, or an empty brag- 
gart; and it must be taken that the general opinion of the 
public is the judgment from which there is no appeal. It is 
not the mob of Genoa only who regard the services that you 
li.ive rendered as extraordinary, but it is the opinion of the 
councillors and authorities of the Republic, and of those who, 
like myself, have l)orne our share in warfare, that not only is 
the service great, but that it is due to the singular ability with 
which you, in command of only a single galley, have wholly 
destroyed or captured the fleet that threatened our commerce. 
As our councillors, therefore, all compeienl judges, are unan- 
imous iii their opinion that you have deserved the highest 
honours that Genoa can bestow upon you, it is iseless for you 
to set up your own opinion to the contrary. Take the good 
things that fall to you, .Sir Gervaise, and l« thankful. It is 
seldom that men obtain more honours than they deserve, 
while it very often hap|iens that they deserve far more than 
they obtain. Fortune has doubtless some sliare in every man's 
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career ; but when it is not once, but several times, that a 
knight gains special credit for deeds he has perronned, we may 
be sure chat fortune has less to do with the matter than his 
peisonal merits. Three times have you earned special credit ; 
upon the first occasion, the gi'and master — no mean judge of 
conduct and character — deemed you worthy of secular knight- 
hood, an honour which has not, -in my memory, been be- 
stowed at Rhodes upon any young knight ; on the second, you 
were promoted to the command of a galley, though never be- 
fore has such a command been given to any, save knights of 
long experience ; and now, for the third time, the councillors 
of one of the greatest of Italian cities are about to do you hon- 
our. It is good to be modest, Sir Gervaise, and it is better to 
under -estimate than to overrate one's own merits, but it is not 
well to carry the feeling to an extreme. 1 am quite sure that 
in your case your disclaimer is wholly sincere and unaffected ; 
but take my advice, accept the honours the world may pay 
you as not undeserved, determining only in your mind that if 
you deem them excessive, you will at least do all in your 
power to show that they are not ill-bestowed. You will not, 
I trust, take my counsel amiss." 

"On the contrary. Sir Fabricius," Gervaise said warmly. 
" I am really but a Iwy yet, though by good fortune pushed 
strangely forward, and I am glad indeed to receive council from 
a knight of vastly greater experience than myself; and, in 
future, however much I may be conscious in my own mind that 
anything I have done is greatly overrated, 1 will at least abstain 
from protest. And now. Countess, I must pray you to excuse 
me. I know that Sir Ralph Harcourt is, liefore this, down at 
the dockyard waiting my coming to engage sailors." 

" You will come to-morrow at the same time, I hope. Sir 
Gervaise. As Claudia's sworn knight we have now a claim 
upon you, and for the short time that you remain here you 
must regard this as your home, although you must necessarily 
remain the guest of the doge." 
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"He is a fine young fellow, indeed," Caretto said, after 
Gervaise had left. " There is no affectalion about hh modesty, 
and he really considers that this succes he has gained is solely 
a stroke of good fortune. Of couree, I have been asking many 
questions about him of the young knights of his own languf, 
Harcourt among them. They tell me that he is always in 
earnest in everything he undertakes. He is without a rival 
among the younger knights of the convent in his skill in arms, 
and for strength and activity in all exercises ; he seems to care 
nothing for the ordinary amusements in which they join at 
Rhodes, and for nine months was scarcely ever seen by those 
in the aubtrge, save when they gathered for meals, so con- 
tinuoiely did he work to acquire a perfect command of Turk- 
ish. How thoroughly he succeeded is evident from the fact 
that he was able to live among the galley-slaves without excit- 
ing any suspicions in their minds that he was other than he 
pretended to be, a Syrian captive. That he is brave goes 
without saying, though perhaps no braver than the majority 
of his companions. The extraordinary thing about him is that 
although, as he himself says, little more than a boy, he has the 
coolness to plan, and the head to carry out, schemes that would 
do credit to the most experienced captain. He is already a 
credit to the Order, and, should he live, will assuredly rise to 
the highest offices in it, and may even die its grand master. 
In the stormy times that are coming on, there will be ample 
opportunities for him still further to distinguish himself, and to 
fulfil the singular promise of his youth. That he possesses great 
tact, as well as other qualities, is shown by the enthusiasm with 
which his companions regard him. In no case, among those 
to whom I have spoken, have I discerned the smallest jealousy 
of him. The tact that is needed to stand thus among fifty 
young knights, almost all his seniors in age, will as,suredly 
, enable him later on to command the confidence and affertioii 
of older men." 

When the other guests had left, and Caretto only remained. 
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the countess turned to Claudia. " You went too far, Claudia. 
I was willing enough, when you asked me, that you should be- 
stow a iavour upon him. Most young knights wear such a 
favour, which may be a sign of devotion, but which far more 
frequently is a piece of gallantry. In the case of a knight 
hospitaller it can only be the latter ; it is in his case merely a 
sign that he has so distinguished himself that some maiden 
feels a pride that her gift should be carried into battle by 
him, and, on his part, that he too is proud of the gift so 
bestowed by one whose goodwill he prizes. In that way I 
was willing that you should grant him your favour. But the 
manner in which you gave it was far more serioiis than the 
occasion warranted, and your promise to grant no similar 
favour to another as long as he lived, .surprised, and, I may 
almost say, shocked n»e. Vou are, according to oiir custom 
here, considered almost a woman, and had not Sir Gervaise 
belonged to a religious Order, and were he of a presuming 
disposition, he might well have gathered a meaning from your 
words far beyond what "you intended, and have even enter- 
tained a presumptuous hope that yoii were not indifferent to 
his merits. In the present case, of course, no harm is done ; 
still, methinks that it would l>e far letter had the words been 
uiLspoken. Your cousin here will, I am sure, agreewith me." 

Carettodid not speak, but stood playing with his moustache, 
waiting for Claudia's reply. The girl had stood with down- 
cast eyts while her mother was speaking. 

" I only expressed what I felt, mother," she said, after a 
pause, " and I do not think that Sir Gervaise Tresham is like- 
ly to misundeistand me. It seems to me that never among 
those whom I have met have I seen one so worthy. No praises 
can be higher than those with which my cousin lias s|>oken of 
him. He has rescued him, whom we dearly love, from slav- 
ery ; he has saved Genoa from great disaster, and many towns 
and villages from plunder and ruin. I do indeed feel proud 
that such a kniyht should wear my gage, and, were there no 
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Other reason, t should be unwitling that, so long as he carried 
it, another should ])06ses5 a similar one from me. I am sure 
that Sir Gervaise will have felt that this was the meaning of 
my words ; I wished him to see that it was not a favour light- 
ly given by a girl who might, a few weeks hence, bestow a 
similar one upon another, but was a gage seriously given of 
the honour in which I held him." 

"Very well said, Claudia," Caretto broke in, before the 
countess could reply. " I warrant me the young knight will 
not misunderstand your gift, and that he will prize it highly 
and carry it nobly. He is not one of those who will boast of 
a favour and display it all times, and, except perhaps to his 
friend Sir Ralph Harcourt, I will wager he never tells a soul 
who was its donor," 

When Claudia shortly afterwards left the room, he said to 
the countess, — 

" Excuse me for breaking in, Agatha, but 1 felt that it was 
much better to agree with her, and not to make overmuch of 
the matter ; she is just of an age to make some one a hero, and 
she could hardly have chosen a better subject for her worshi|). 
In the first place, he is a knight of St. John ; in the second, 
he is going away in a few days, perhai>s to-morrow, and may 
never cross her path again. The thought of him will prevent 
her fancy from straying for a time, and keep her heart-whole 
until you decide on a suitor for her hand." 

" Nevertheless, I would rather that it had not been so. 
Claudia is not given to change, and this may last long enough 
to cause trouble when I bring forward the suitor you speak of ' ' 

" Well, in any case it might be worse," Caretto said philo- 
sophically. And then, with a smile in answer to her look of 
inquiry, "Knights of the Order have, ere now, obtained re- 
lease from their vows." 

"Fabricius! " the countess exclaimed, in a shocked voice. 

" Yes, I know, Agaiha, that the child is one of the richest 
heiresses in Italy, but for that very reasou it needs not that 
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her husband should have wide possessions. In all other respects 
you could wish for no better. He will assuredly be a famous 
knight ; he is the sort of man to make her perfectly happy ; 
and, lastly, you know I cannot forget that I owe my liberation 
from slavery to him. At any rate, Agatha, as I said before, he 
may never cross her path again, and you may, a year or two 
hence, find her perfectly amenable to your wishes." 



CHAPTER XVII 



UPON the following day the doge requested Gervaise to 
accompany him to a meeting of the council. Upon en- 
tering the grand hall he found not only the members of the 
council assembled in their robes of office, but a large gather- 
ing of the nobles and principal citizens of Genoa, together 
with the knights of the galley whom, under Ralph Harcourt's 
orders, Gervaise found, to his surprise, drawn up in order 
across the Hall. Here, in the name of the Republic, Battista 
Fragoso announced to him that, by the unanimous decision 
of the council, he had been elected a noble of Genoa ; an 
honour, he added, on only one or two previous occasions in 
the history of the Republic bestowed u])on any but of prince- 
ly rank, but which he had nobly earned by the great service 
he had rendered to the State. His name was then inscribed 
in the book containing the names and titles of the nobles of 
Genoa. Next, Battista Fragoso presented him with a superb 
suit of Milanese armour, as his own i)ersonal gift, and then 
with a casket of very valuable jewels, as the gift of the city 
of Genoa. Each presentation was accompanied by the plau- 
dits of the assembly, and by the no less warm acclamations of 
the knights. Ralph was then called forward, and jiresented 
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with a suit of armour but little inferior to that given to Ger- 
vaise, and each knight received a heavy gold chain of the 
finest workmanship of Genoa. 

Two days later the preparations for departure were com- 
plete, and a sufficient number of men were engaged to man 
the prizes. This charge, also, Genoa took upon itself, and 
put on board much stronger crews than Gervaise deemed 
necessary for the navigation of the ships. The weather was 
fine and the wind favourable, and a quick passage was made 
to Rhodes. When the harbour was in sight, the ships were 
ordered to proceed in single file, the galley leading the way 
with a huge banner of the Order floating from her stern, and 
smaller flags on staffs at .each side. It was not until they 
passed by the two forts guarding the entrance that the flags 
fluttering at the mast-heads of the prizes afforded to those on 
shore an intimation of the event that had taken place, and 
even then none supposed that this fleet of prizes had been 
taken by the one galley that headed them. 

As the Santa Barbara slowly rowed up the harbour, the 
State barge of the grand master put off to meet it, and D'Aii- 
busson, with a party of knights, soon stepped on board. 

" Welcome back. Sir Gervaise ! although I little expected 
to see you return so soon. What is the meaning of this pro- 
cession that follows you ? By their rig and ap|>earance they 
are Moors, but how they come to be thus sailing in your wake 
is a m)^tery to us all." 

"They are Moors, your Excellency ; they form part of an 
expedition fitted out by the corsairs of Algiers, Tripoli, Tunis, 
and other piratical strongholds, for the purpose of destroying 
the commerce and ravaging the coasts of Western Italy. 
Fortunately, we fell in with a ship that had been plundered 
by three of them on their way north, and learned from the 
dying captain, who was the only one of her crew left with 
life on board, the direction they were taking, and something 
of the nature of the expedition. We pursued the three gal- 
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leys, came up with them, had the good fortune to capiiire 
them, and then had the delight of finding among their rowers 
the noble knights, Fabricius Caretto, Giacomo Da Vinci, and 
Pietro Forzi." 

The grand master, and the knights with him, uttered an 
exclamation of joy, and, as the three knights named stepped 
forward, embraced them with the liveliest pleasure. 

" My dear Caretto," the grand master exclaimed, "it is 
almost a resurrection, for we have all long mourned you as 
dead ; and your return to us at the present time is indeed fort- 
unate ; for upon whose judgment and aid could I better rely 
than those of my old comrade in arms? " Then, turning to 
Gervaise, he went on : " It was a daring and brilliant exploit 
indeed, Sir Gervaise, and in due time honour shall be paid to 
you and your brave comi>anions, to whom and to you 1 now 
tender the thanks of the Order. But tell me the rest briefly, 
for I would fain hear from these noble knights and old friends 
the story of what has befallen them." 

'* My tale is a very brief one, your Highness. The Cavalier 
Caretto sailed at once in a swift craft from the south of Sar- 
dinia, to carry warnings to the cities on the coast of Italy of 
the danger that threatened them, and in order that some war- 
galleys might lie despatched by Genoa to meet the corsair fleet. 
During his absence we discovered the little inlet in which the 
pirates lay hidden, waiting doubtless the arrival of the three 
ships we had cajiturcd, to commence o|>erations. On the re- 
turn of the knight with the news that it would be at least a 
fortnight before Genoa could fit out any galle>'s, and fearing 
that the pirates might at any moment put to sea, we procured 
some small Sardinian craft, and fitted them as fire-ships ; with 
the captives we had rescued, and some Sard fishermen, we 
manned the three prizes, distributing the knights between 
them, and at night launched the fire-ships against the cotxiirs, 
whose shi|B were crowded together. Eleven of them were 
burnt ; six hc captured as they endeavoured to make their way 
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out, and took possession of four others whose crews had run 
them ashore and deserted them. None escaped," 

Exclamations of astonishment and almost of incredulity 
broke from the knights. 

" And is it possible. Sir Gervaise, that these thirteen vessels 
that follow you are all prizes captured by your galley alone? " 

" It is, as I have the honour to tell your Highness, But 
their capture, except in the case of the first three, was due 
almost solely to good fortune and to the position In which we 
found them, almost incapable of defence." 

" What think you, knights and comrades?" the grand mas- 
ter said to his companions. "There were some of you who 
deemed it rash to entrust a galley to so young a commander 
and so youthful a crew. What say you now? Never in the 
annals of the Order has such a sight been witnessed as that of 
thirteen prizes being brought in by a single galley, to say 
naught of eleven others destroyed. Caretto, you and your com- 
rades must have had some share in this marvellous victory," 

" By no means," the Itahan replied ; " beyond having the 
honour of aiding to carry out the orders of Sir Gervaise 
Tresham, the commander of the galley. The plan was wholly 
of his own devising, its execution solely due to his arrangement 
of the details, and that without the slightest suggestion on the 
part of myself or my comrades. I will presently narrate to 
you the whole story; it will come better from my lijjs than 
from those of Sir Gervaise, whose dis|)osition is to wholly 
under-estimate the merit of the action he has ]>erformed. Hut 
I must also bear testimony, not only to the bravery displaye.l 
by Sir Gervaise, Sir Ralph Harcourt, his lieutenant, and every ' 
one of the knights his crew, but to the admirable discipline, 
order, and good fellowship on bosrd the galley, which would 
have done credit to the most experienced commander and to 
the most veteran knights of the Order, ' ' 

The grand master paused a moment, and then said in a loud 
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" Sir Gervaise Tresham, Sir Ral|ih Harcourt, and knights 
of the seven languts of the Order — As yet 1 can hardly appre- 
ciate the full extent of the service that you have rendered. I 
thanked you but now for the capture of three corsairs ; but 
what can I say when 1 learn that you have destroyed or taken 
a whole fleet? I invite you all to a banquet that I shall hold 
to-night, where the Cavalier Caretto will relate to us all the 
details of this marvellous exploit." 

Within a few minutes after the return of the grand master 
and his party ashore, the flags of the Order were run up to the 
flagstaffs of every fort and bastion : the bells of the churches 
chimed out. a triumphant peal, and a salute was fired from the 
guns of the three water forts, while along the wall facing the 
port, the townspeople waved numberless gay (lags as a welcome 
to the galley. Moat of the knighls went ashore at once, but 
Gervaise, under the excuse that he wished to see that every- 
thing was in order before landing, remained on board until it 
was time to go to the banquet, being sure that by that time 
the knights would have fully told the story at their respective 
aabergfs, and that there would be no more questions to an- 
swer. The banquet differed but little from that at Genoa, 
and Gervaise was heartily glad when it was over. 

The next day the grand master sent for him. 

" If I judge rightly. Sir Gervaise, the thing that will best 
please you at present, is an order to put to sea again at once, 
to conclude the usual period of service of the galley. ' ' 

" It is indeed," Gervaise replied earnestly. " But I should 
be glad, sir, if you will allow that the time should begin to 
count afresh from our present start. We have really had but 
a short period of service, for we wasted a week at Genoa, and 
ten days on our journey back here, so that we have had really 
no more than a month's active service." 

" Yes, if you count only by time," D'Aubusson said, with 
a smile. " Reckoning by results, you have done a good five 
years' cruise. However, so small a request can certainly be 
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granted. The places of the two knights who were killed, and 
of four others whose wounds are rejjorted to me as being too 
severe for them to be fit for service for some time, shall be 
filled u|J at once from the langitcs to which each belonged. 
You will cruise among the Western islands, whence complaints 
have reached us of a corsair who' has been plundering and 
burning. Sometimes he is heard of as far north as N(^ro|K)nt, 
at others he is off the south of the Murea; then, J^in, we 
hear of him among the Cyclades. VVe have been unwilling to 
despatch another galley, for there is ample employment for 
every one here. After the blow you have struck on the Moor- 
ish corsaiis, they are likely to be quiet for a little. You had 
best, therefore, try for a time if you cannot come across this 
pirate. You must let me know how much you paid for the 
vessels you used as fire-shi])s, and to the Sards ; this is an ex- 
pense chargeable to the general service. 1 may tell you that to 
me it is due that no recognition of your exploits, such as that . 
which Genoa bestowed upon you, will be made. At the coun- 
cil this morning it was urged that some signal mark of honour 
should be granted ; but I interposed, saying that you had al- 
ready received exceptional promotion, and that it would not 
be for your good, or that of the Order, for so young a knight 
to be raised to an official position of a character usually held 
by seniors, and that I was perfectly sure you would prefer re- ' 
maining in command of your galley to any promotion what- 
ever that would retain you on the Island." 

" Indeed Ishould, your Highness. I wish to gain experience 
and to do service to the Order, and so far from pleasing me, pro- 
motion would trouble and distress me, and, could it have been 
done, I would most gladly have sent home the prizes, instead of 
going to Genoa, and would myself have continued the cruise." 

" So the Cavalier Caret to told me," the grand master re- 
plied. " Very well, then. In three days you shall set out 
again. The admiral tells me that never before has a galley re- 
turned with the slaves in such good health and condition, and 
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that uiK]ii est ion ably your plan of erecting an awning to shel- 
ter tliem from the midday heat and the night dews has had a 
most beneficial effect on their health ; he has recommended 
its general adoption." 

Three daj-s later the Santa Barbara again left port, and 
was soon upon her station. For some weeks she cruised back- 
wards and forwards along the coast and among the islands. 
They often heard of the pirate ship, but all their efforts to find 
her were imavailing. 

One evening there were signs of a change of weather, and 
by morning it was blowing a furious gale from the north ; in 
spile of the efforts of the towcts, the galley narrowly esca|)ed 
being driven ashore; but she at last gained the shelter of an 
island, and anchored under its lee, the slaves being utterly 
worn out by continuous exertion. As soon as the gale abated 
they again put to sea, and, after proceeding for some miles, 
saw a ship cast up on shore. Some peo|)le could be made out 
on board of her, and a white flag was raised. 

" She must have been driven ashore during the gale," Ger- 
vaise said. " We will row in to within a quarter of a mile 
of her and see what we can do for them." 

As soon as the anchor was dropped a boat was lowered. 

" 1 will go myself, RaJjih, for I shall be glad to set my foot 
on shore again. There must be people on the island ; I won- 
der none of them have come to the aid of those poor fellows. 
1 sup|K)se the villages are on the other side of the island, and 
they have not yet heard of the wreck." 

Cervaise a.sked three of the knights to accompany him, and 
the boat, rowed by galley-slaves, was soon on its way. All 
were glad at the change afforded to the monotony of their life 
on l)oard, and at the prospect of a scamper on shore. 

There were but five or six men to be seen on the deck of 
the wTeck, and these had, as the boat approached, come down 
to the rocks as if to meet those who came to their aid ; but as 
the knights leapt out, they threw themselves suddenly upon 
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them with knives and scimitars that had hitherto been con- 
cealed beneath their garments, while at the same moment a 
crowd of men appeared on the deck of the ship, and, leaping 
down, ran forward with drawn swords. Two of the knights 
fell dead before they had time to draw their weapons. The 
third shook off his two assailants, and for a minute kept them 
both at bay ; but others, rushing up, cut him down. 

Gervaise had received a slight wound before he realised what 
was happening. He snatched his dagger from its sheath, ami 
struck down one assailant ; but ere he could raise it to strike 
again, another leapt on to his back, and clung there until the 
rest rushed up, when he shouted, "Take him alive ! take him 
alive!" and, throwing down their weapons, half a dozen of the 
pirates flung themselves u]>on Gervaise, and strove to pull him 
to the ground, until at last, in spite of his desperate resistance, 
they succeeded in doing so. His armour was hastily sirip[)ed 
off, his hands and feet bound, and then at the orders of the 
pirate who had leapt on his back, and who was evidently the 
captain, half-a-dozen men lifted him on to their shoulders. As 
they did so four guns from the galley flashed out, and the l)alls 
flew overhead. The pirates; who had already begun to quar- 
rel over the armour and arms of the fallen knights, at once 
took to their heels, followed by the galley-slaves from the boat. 

" Make haste," the captain said to the men carrying Ger- 
vaise. " They are lowering their boats; we must be under 
way before they come up." 

In a minute or two Gervaise was set down on his feet, the 
cords round his legs were cut, and he was made to hurry along 
with his captors. In a short time an inlet was reached, and 
here Gervaise saw, to his mortification, the pirate craft for 
which the Sanla Barbara had in vain been searching. As 
soon as the party were all on board, the ropes by which she 
was moored to two trees were thrown ofl^, the great sails 
hoisted, and shesailed boldly out. Although the gale had en- 
tirely abated, there was still a brisk wind blowing, and it was 
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c\i(lent to the captain of the coisair that under such circum- 
stances he could out-sail the galley that had long been search- 
ing for him ; when, therefore, the Santa Barbara came in 
sight, just as he and his crew had finished stripping the wreck 
of its contents, the idea had occurred to him to attempt to en- 
tice some of the knights to land. 

As soon as the vessel was under way he abused his followers 
hotly' for not having obeyed his ordeis to capture the knights 
without bloodshed ; but they pleaded that it was as much as 
they had been able to do to capture Gervaise in that way, and 
that they could never have overcome the four together, before 
the boats would have had time to come from the ship. 

Gervaise had been told to sit down with his buck to a mast 
and in this position he could, when the vessel heeled over to 
the breeze, obtain a view of the sea. It was with a feeling of 
bitter mortification and rage that he saw the galley lying but 
half a mile away, as the corsair issued from the inlet. A mo- 
ment later he heard a gun fired, and saw the signal hoisted to 
recall the boats. 

" If the wind had been favourable," the captain said to his 
mate, " we would have borne down upon her, and could have 
reached and captured her before the boats got back, for you 
may be sure that they have landed almost all their men. How- 
ever, we can't get there against the wind, and we will now 
say good-bye to them." 

Gervaise knew well that at the pace they were running 
through the water the galley would have no chance whatever 
of overtaking her, and that, ere the knights came on board 
again, she would be already two or three miles away. A point 
of land soon concealed the galley from view, and when he 
caught sight of her, as she rounded the iKtint, she was but a 
speck in the distance. 

They passed several islands In the course of the day, chang- 
ing their direction to a right angle to thai which they had at 
first pursued, as soon as they were hidden from the sight of the 
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galley by an intervening island. As night came on they anch- 
ored in a little hay on the coast of tli:: Morea. The sails 
beuig furled, the sailors made a division of liie booty they had 
captured on the island, and of the iwrUble [irojierty found on 
board the wreck, A gourd full of water was placed to Ger- 
vaise's lips by one of the men of a kinder disiiosition than the 
rest. He drank it thankfully, for he was parched with thirst 
excited by the pain caused by the tightness with which he 
had been hound. 

He slept where he sat. All night four men ranained on 
guard, although from what he heard they had no fear what- 
ever of being overtaken, In the morning his arms were un- 
bound, and they stripped otr his tunic and shirt. They had 
evidently respect for his strength, for before loosing his arms 
they lightly fastened his ankles together. The removal of his 
shirt ex|M)sed Claudia's gift to view, 

" Take that from him and give it to me," the captain said. 

As the two men approached, Gervaise seized one in each 
hand, dashed them against each other, and hurled them on 
the deck. But the exertion upset his equilibrium, and after 
making a vain effort to recover it, he fell heavily across them. 
The captah] stooped over him, and, before he could recover 
himself, snatched the chain from his neck. 

"You are a stout fellow," he said, laughing, "and will 
make a fine slave. What have you got here that yoii are ready 
to risk your hfe for? " He looked at the tittle chain and its 
pendant with an air of disappointment. " 'Tis worth but 
little," he said, showing it to his mate. " I would not give 
five ducats for it in the market. It must be a charm, or a knight 
would never carry it about with him and prize it so highly. 
It may be to things like this the Christians owe their luck." 

" It has not brought him luck this time," the mate observed 
with a laugh. 

" Even a charm cannot always bring good luck, but at any 
rate 1 will try it ; " and he put it round his neck just as Ger- 
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vaise had worn it. The latter was now unlioimd, and pw- 
niitted to move about the deck. The strength he had shown 
in the struggle on shore, and the manner in which he had 
hurled, bound as he was, two of their comrades to the deck, 
had won for him the respect of his captore, and he was there- 
fore allowed privileges not granted to the seamen of the vessel 
that had had the ill fortune to be cast on shore so close to the 
. 'Six>t where the corsair was hiding. These had been seized, 
driven to the ship, and having been stripped of the greater 
portion of their clothes, shut down in the hold. 

Although angry chat but one out of the four who landed 
had been captured, the captain was in a good humour at hav- 
ing tricked his redoubtable foes, and was disposed to treat 
Gervaise with more consideration than was generally given to 
captives. The latter had not spoken a word of' Turkish from 
the time hewas captured, and had shaken his head when first 
addressed in that language. No suspicion was therefore enter- 
tained that he had any knowledge of it, and the Turks con- 
versed freely before him. 

"Where think you we had better sell him?" the mate 
asked the captain, when Gervaise was leaning against the 
bulwark watching the land, a short quarter of a mile away. 
" He ought to fetch a good ransom." 

" Ay, but who would get it? You know how it was with 
one that Ibrahim took two years ago. First there were 
months of delay, then, when the ransom was settled, the pasha 
took four fifths of it for himself, and Ibrahim got far less than 
he would have done had he sold him as a slave. The [>ashas 
here, and the sultans of the Moors, are all alike ; if they once 
meddle in an affair they take all the jirofit, and think they do 
well by giving you a tithe of it. There are ])lenty of wealthy 
Moors who are ready to pay well for a Clirislian slave, espe- 
cially when he is a good-looking young fellow such as this He 
will fetch as much as all those eight sailors below. They are 
only worth their labour, while this youngster will command a 
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fancy price. I know a dozen rich Moors in Tripoli or Tunis 
who would be glad to have him ; and we agreal that we would 
ruD down to the African coast for awhile, for that galley has 
been altogether too busy of late for our comfort, and will be all 
the more active after this little affair ; besides, people lu these 
islands have got so scared that one can't get within ten mile» of 
any of them now without seeing their signal smokes rising on 
the hills, and finding, when they land, tjie villages deserted . 
and stripped of everything worth carrying away." 

This news was a disappointment to Gervaise. He had cal- 
culated that he would be sold at one of the Levant jxirts, and 
had thought that with his knowledge of Turkish he should 
have no great difficulty inescaping from anymaster into whose 
hands he might fall, and taking his chance of either seizing a 
fishing-boat, or of making his way in a trading ship to some 
district where the population was a mixed one, and where 
trade was winked at between the merchants there, and those 
at some of the Greek towns. To escape from Tunis or Tripoli 
would be far more ditAcult; there, too, he would be beyond 
the reach of the good offices of Suleiman Ali, who would, he 
was sure, have done all in his power to bring at>out his re- 
lease. Of one thing he was determined : he would not return 
to Rhodes without making every |x>ssible effort to recover 
Claudia's gage, as he considered it absolutely incumlent on 
him as a knight to guard, as something sacred, a gift so l>e- 
stowed. The fancy of the corsair to retain the jewel as a 
charm he regarded as a piece of the greatest good fortune. 
Had it been thrown among the common spoil, he would never 
have known to which of the crew it had fallen at the division, 
still less have traced what became of it afterwards ; whereas 
now, for some time, at any rate, it was likely to remain in the 
captain's possesion. 

Had it not been for that, he would have attempted to es- 
cape at the first opportunity, and such an op|H)rtunity could 
not fad to present itself ere long, for he had but to manage to 
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possess himself of Moslem garments to be able to move about 
unquestioned in any Turkish town. When it became dark he 
was shut up in the hold, which was, he found, crowded with 
captives, as, in addition to the crew of the wreck, between 
forty and fifty Greeks, for the most part boys and young girls, - 
had been carried off from the villages plundered. It was 
pitch dark below, although the scuttle had been left open in 
order to allow a ce|tafn amount of air to reach the captives; 
Gervaise, therefore, felt his way about cautiously, and lay 
down as soon as he found a clear space. Save an occai^ional 
moan or curse, and the panting of those suffering from the heat 
and closeness of the crowded hold, all was still The majority 
of the' captives had been some time m their floating prison, 
and their first poignant grief had settled down into a dull and 
des|>airing acceptance of their fate ; the sailors, newly captured, 
had for houra raved and cursed, hut, worn out by their strug- 
gle with the elements, and their rage and grief, they had now 
fallen aslee|). 

it was long before Gervaise dozed off. He was furious with 
himself for having fallen into the trap ; if he had, as he said 
to himself, lain off the beach in the l)oat, and questioned the 
Bui'imsed shipwrecked sailors, their inability to reply to him 
would have at once put him on his guard ; as it was, he had 
walked into the snare as carelessly and confidently as a child 
might have done. Even more than his own captivity, he re- 
gretted the death of his three comrades, which he attributed 
to his own want of care. 

The next morning he was again allowed on deck. The ves- 
sel was under way, and her head was pointing south. To his 
surprise some of the crew gave him a friendly greeting ; h;e 
was unable to understand a manner so at variance with their 
hatred to the Christians, until one of them said to him in a 
mixture of Greek and Italian, — 

" We have heard from our countrymen who were in the 
boat with you, that they received much kindness at your hands, 
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and that of all the Christians they had served under, you were 
the kindest master. Therefore, it'is but right now Allah has 
decreed that you in turn should be a slave to the true believ- 
ers, that you should receive the same mercy you gave to Mos- 
lems when they were in your power." 

The captain came up as the man was speaking. He talked 
for a time to the sailor, who then turned again to Gervaise. 
" The captain says that he is told you were the commander of 
that galley ; he has questioned the eight men separately, and 
they all tell the same story r and yet he cannot understand 
how so yoimg a man should command a galley manned by 
warriors famous for their deeds of arms, even among us who 
are their foes." 

" This galley was an exception," Gervaise replied ; " the 
knights on board were all young, as they could be better spared 
than those more experienced, at a time when your sultan is 
known to be preparing for an attack on Rhodes." 

The captain was silent for a mintite when this was inter- 
preted to him ; he had at the time noticed and wondered at 
the youth of the four knights, and the explanation seemed to 
him a reasonable one. 

" I wish I had known it," he said after a pause ; " for had 
I done so, I would have fought and captured her yesterday ; I 
have half a mind to go back and seek her now." 

He called up one of the ex-slaves who was a native of Trip- 
oli, and who had now taken his place as a member of the crew, 
and asked him a ntimber of questions. Gervaise felt imcom- 
fortable while the man was answering. Fortunately, his row- 
ers had t^reed to say nothing whatever of the destruction of 
the corsair fleet, of which no word had as yet reached the 
liirates, deeming that, in their anger at the news, the pirates 
might turn upon them for the part that they had, however in- 
voluntarily, borne in it. 

As soon as he perceived that the captain entertained the 
idea of returning to engage the galley, the man felt that if he 
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were to avoid a return into captivity he must deter him from 
taking such a stej). He thereljre, in answer to his questions 
as to the strength of the crcK of the galley and the fighting 
IMJwers of the knights, report.'d the capture of the three veu- 
pek. The caplain listened almost incredulously to his state- 
ment, and. calling up other two of the men, questioned them 
also as to the occurrence. Having heard them, he turned 
away and paced the deck, in evident anger ; however, he gave 
no instructions for a change of course, and, to the great satis- 
faction of the eight rescued slaves, the vessel continued her 
course southward. 

As they neared the African coast, Gervaise kept an eager 
look-out, in hopes that Visconti's galley might appear in sh lit. 
The captain's temper had not recovered from the effect ol the 
news of the capture of three Moorish vessels by the galley 
commanded by Gervaise, and the latter, seeing the mood he 
was in, kept forward so as to avoid coming in contact with 
him. He had early taken the opix>rtunily of saying to one of 
the relea.sed galley-slaves, " 1 i)ray you, if you have any feel- 
ing of kindness towards me for the efforts I made to alleviate 
your condition, say no ivord of my knowledge of Turkish, and 
ask the others also to remain silent on this point." 

The man had nodded, and the request was observed by 
them all. 

The captain's irritation showed itself in his treatment of 
the other captives. These were brought Tip every day froni 
the hold, and kept on deck until dark, as the price they would 
fetch in the sla\'e-markct in Tri[toli would dejieiid greatly upon 
their health and ajipearance ; but when the cai)tain came near 
them he several times struck them brutally, if they hapjiened 
to l)e in his way. Gervaise had the greatest difficulty in re- 
straining his indignation, and, indeed, only did so because he 
felt that his interference would but make things woise for 
them. When at last theship cast anchor off Triiioii, the cap- 
taui ordered the boats to be lowered. As he walked towan'^ 
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the gangway, he happened to push against one of the captives, 
a Greek girl of some ten years of age. With an angry ex- 
clamation he stnick her to the deck. Gervaise sprang forward. 

" You brute ! " he exclaimed in English. " I have a good 
mind to throw you overboard, and will do so the next time 
you strike one of these children without cause." 

Infuriated by Gervaise's interference and threatening atti- 
tude, the corsair drew his long knife; but before he could 
strike, Gervaise caught his wrist ; the knife fell from his hand, 
and Gervaise kicked it through the open gangway into the sea. 
The captain shouted to his men to seize the Christian, but the 
young knight's blood was up now. The first man who came 
at him he seized by the sash round his waist, and threw over- 
hoard ; the two next he stretched on the deck with blows from 
his clenched fist. Some of the others now drew their weapons, 
but the captain shouted to them to sheath them. 

" Fools ! " he yelled. "Is it not enough (hat your coward- 
ice has already cost us the lives of three knights, whose capture 
would have brought us a big sum? Throw him down and 
bind him. What! arefifty of you afraidofoneunarmednian? 
No wonder these Christians capture our ships, if this is the 
mettle of our crews ! " 

Goaded by his words, the men made a general rush upon 
Gervaise, and, in spite of his desperate efforts, threw him on 
to the deck and bound him ; then the captain, seizing a heavy 
stick in his left hand, his right being still powerless, showered 
blows upon him until Gervaise almost lost consciousness. 
"Throw some water over the dog," the corsair said, as he 
threw down the stick, panting with his exertions ; and then, 
without waiting to see if his order was obeyed, he took his 
place in the boat, and was rowed ashore. 

As soon as he had left, three or four of the ex -galley -slaves 
carried Gervaise into the shade of the sail. The sailors, several 
of whom bore signs of the late struggle, looked on sullenly, 
but offered no opposition when the men took off the ropes and 
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raised him into a sittingposture against the mast He had not 
entirely lost consciotisness, and was now fast recovering himself. 

"Is there anything we can do for you?" one of the men 
asked in Italian. 

" No ; I shall soon be all right again, although I am bruised 
all over, and shall be stiff for a day or two. You had best 
leave me now, or you will incur the enmity of these fellows." 

Gervaise was indeed bruised from his neck to his heels. 
Even in his passion the pirate had avoided striking him on the 
head, as a disfiguring mark on the face would diminish his 
value. Sitting there, he congratulated himself that he had been 
beaten with a stick and not with a whip ; a stick is a weapon, 
and he did not feel the same sense of dishonour that he would 
haveex|ierienced had be been beaten with a whip. That such 
might be his lot in slavery he recognised. The backs of Caretto 
and his two companions were seamed with the marks inflicted 
by the gang-master's whip, and he could scarce hojM to escape 
the same treatment ; but at i>resent he hardly felt a slave. 
There was another reflection that to some extent mitigated the 
pain of his bruises ; the pirate captain held his treasured gage, 
and it was his tixed determination to recover it. The man had 
at lirst in a rough way treated him fairly, and had allowed him 
more liberty than the other captives, and he would have felt 
reluctant to take extreme measure against him to recover the 
gage. Now he was not only free from any sense of obligation, 
but had a heavy score to settle with him. 

After a time he got up and walked stiffly and painfully up and 
down the deck, knowing that this was the l>est plan to prevent 
the limbs from stiffening. Thecorsairdid not return until night 
set in ; he was accompanied by an Arab, whose dress and ap- 
]>earance showed that he was a peison of im|K)rtance. The 
other slaves had all been sent lielow, but Gervaise still remained 
on deck, as the mate had not cared to risk another conflict by 
giving him orders in the absence of the captain. As the pirate 
step|)ed on deck he ordered some torches to be brought. 
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" This is the Christian I spoke of," he said to the Arab, 
pointing to Gervaise, who was leaning carelessly against the 
bulwark. " He is, as you see, capable of hard work of any 
kind ; his strength is prodigious, for it took ten of my best 
men to bind him this morning." 

" Why did you wish to bind him ? " the Arab asked cold- 
ly; "you told me that although so strong he was of a quiet 
disposition, and would make a good household slave." 

" I struck a slave girl who stood in my way," the captain 
said, " and he came at me so suddenly that I had to call upon 
the men to bind him. He threw one of them overboard, and 
with his naked hands knocked down two others ; and, as I have 
told you, it took all the efforts of eight or ten more before they 
could overcome him." 

The Arab took a torch from one of the sailois, walked across 
to Gervaise, who was naked from the waist upwards, his upper 
garments having been torn into shreds in the struggle, and ex- 
amined him closely. 

" And then you beat him," he said, turning to the captiin. 

" Certainly I beat him. Do you think that a slave is to 
mutiny on board my ship, and escape unpunished ? " 

The Arab, without replying, again inspected Gervaise. 

" Vou ask a large sum for him," he said. 

" I should ask twice as much," the captain replied, " if it 
were not for the regulation that one slave from each cargo 
brought In belongs to the sultan, and his officers would as a 
matter of course choose this fellow, for the others are merely 
such as are sold in the market every day. This man is one of 
the acairsed Order of Rhodes, and would fetch a ransom many 
times greater than the sum I ask for him, only I have not the 
time to wait for months until the affair could be arranged." 

" And, moreover, Hassan," the Arab said grimly, " it has 
doubtless not escaped you that as the Sultan of Turkey is fit- 
ting out an expedition to destroy the community of Rhodes, the 
chance of their ransoming their comrade is avery slight one." 
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"Threatened men live long," the capUin said. " Thesul- 
tan has been talking of attacking them for years, and some- 
thing has always happened to prevent his carrying out his in- 
tention. It may be the same again," 

" I will take him," the Arab said shortly. "Here is a purse 
with the sum you named ; count it, and see that it is right," 

As he stood apart while the pirate counted out the money, 
the eight released slaves came up in a body, and one of them, 
bowing tow before the merchant, said, — 

' ' My lord, we have long been slaves of the Christian knights 
at Rhodes, and have worked in their galleys. We were res- 
cued the other day when this knight was taken prisoner. Our 
life has been a hard one. We have borne toil, and hardship, 
and blows, the heat of the sun by day, and the damp by night, 
but we would humbly represent to you that since we were 
placed in the galley commanded by this knight otir lot has been 
made bearable by his humanity and kindness. He erected an 
awning to shade us from the sun's rays, and to shelter us from the 
night dews. He provided good food for us. He saw that we 
were not worked beyond our strength, and he forbade us being 
struck, imless for good cause. Therefore, my lord, now that 
misfortune has fallen upon him, we venture to represent to you 
the kindness with which he has treated us, in the hope that it 
may please you to show him such mercy as he showed to us." 

"You have done well," the Arab said, "and your words 
shall not be forgotten. When you land to-morrow, inquire 
for the house of Isaac Ben Ibyn, You are doubtless penniless, 
and 1 may be able to obtain employment for those of you who 
may stop at Triiwli, and to assist those who desire to take 
passage to their homes elsewhere. We are commanded to lie 
grateful to those who befriend us, and as you have shown 
yourselves to be so. It is right that 1, an humble servant of the 
Great One, should in His name reward you." 

Motioning to Gervaise to follow him, the Arab stepped into 
his boat. Gervaise turned to the men, and said in Italian, — 
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" Thanks, my friends, you have well discharged any debt 
that you may think you owe me. Will you tell that villain " 
— and he pointed to the captain threateningly — " 1 warn him 
thatsomeday I will kill him likeadog?" Then, turning, he 
stepped into the bow of the boat, and the two men who rowed 
it at once pushed off. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

A KIND MASTER 

WHEN the boat reached the shore the Arab handed a long 
bernoiise to Gervaise, signed to him to pull the hood 
well over his head, and then led the way through the streets 
until he stopped at a large house, standing in a quiet quarter 
of the town. He struck on the door with his hand, and it 
was at once opened by a black slave. 

" Call Muley," the Arab said. 

The slave hurried away, and returned in a minute with a 
man somewhat past middle age, and dressed in a style that in- 
dicated that he was a trusted servant. 

" Muley," his master said, " I have bought this Christian 
who has been brought in by Hassan the corsair. He is one of 
the knights who are the terrors of our coasts, but is, from what 
I hear, of a kind and humane disposition. I am told that he 
was a commander of one of their galleys, and though I should 
not have believed it had I only Hassan's word, I have heard 
from others that it was so. My wife has long desired to have 
a Christian slave, and as Allah has blessed my efforts it was 
but right that I should gratify her, though in truth I do not 
know what work I shall set him to do at present. Let him 
first have a bath, and see that he is clad decently, then let him 
have a good meal. I doubt if he has had one since he was 
captured. He has been sorely beaten by the corsair, and that 
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from no fault of his own, but only because he opi>05ed the 
man's brutality to a child slave, If any of his wounds need 
ointment, see that he has it. When all is ready, bring him to 
the door of my apartments, in order that 1 may show to my 
wife that I have gratified her whim." 

Then he motioned to Gervaise to follow Muley, who was 
the head of his household. Gervaise resisted the impulse to 
thank his new master, and followed in silence. 

He was first taken to a bath-room, furnished with an abun- 
dance of hot and cold water. Muley uttered an exclacuation 
as, on Gervaise throwing off his bernouse, he saw that his flesh 
was a mass of bruises. After filling the bath with hot water, 
he motioned to Gervaise to get in, and lie there until he re- 
turned. It was some time before he came back, bringing a 
pot of ointment and some bandages. It was only on the body 
that the wounds needed dressing, for here the blows had fallen 
on the naked skin. When he had dressed them, Muley went 
out and returned with some Turkish garments, consisting of a 
pair of baggy trousers of yellow cotton, a white shirt of the 
same material, and a sleeveless jacket of blue cloth embroidered 
with yellow trimming; a pair of yellowslipi)ers completed the 
costume. Muley now took him into another room, where he 
set before him a dish of rice with a meat gravy, a large piece 
of bread, and a wooden s|x>on. 

Gervaise ate the food with a deep feeling of thankfulness for 
the fate that had thrown him into such good hands. Then, 
after taking a long draught of water, he rose to his feet and 
followed Muley into the entrance hall. The latter stopped at 
a door on the op]X)site side, knocked at it, and then motioned 
to Gervaise to take off his slippers. The door was opened by 
the Arab himself. 

" Enter," he said courteously, and led Gervaise into an 
apartment where a lady and two girls were sitting on a divan. 
They were slightly veiled ; but, as Gervaise afterwards learnt, 
Ben Ibyn was not a Moor, but a Berber, a people who do not 
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keep thdr women in close confinement as do the Moois, but al- 
low them to go abroad freely without being entirely niuflled up. 

" Khadja," the merchant said, "this is the Christian slave I 
purchased to-day. You have for a long time desired one, but 
not until now have I found one who would, I thought, satisfy 
your expectations. What think you of him ? " 

" He is a noble-looking youth truly, Isaac, with his fair, 
wavy hair, his grey eyes, and white skin ; truly, all my neigh- 
bours will envy me such a possession. I have often seen Chris- 
tian slaves before, but they have always lieen broken-down and 
dejected-looking creatures; this one bears himself like a warrior 
rather than a slave." 

" He is a warrior; he is one of those terrible knights of 
Rhodes whose very name is a terror to the Turks, and whose 
galleys are feared even by our boldest corsairs. He must be of 
approved valour, for he was commander ofone of these galleys." 

The girls looked with amazement at Gervaise. They had 
often heard tales of the capture of ships that had sailed from 
Tripoli, by the galleys of the Christian knights, and had pict- 
ured those fierce warriors as of almost supernatural strength and 
valour. That this youth, whose upper lip was but shaded with 
a slight moustache, should be one of them, struck them as 
being almost incredible. 

" He doesnot look ferocious, father," one of them said. "He 
looks pleasant and good -tempered, as if he could injure no one." 

"And yet this morning, daughter, he braved, unarmed, the 
anger of Hassan the corsair, on the deck of his own ship ; and 
when the pirate called tipon his men to seize him he threw one 
overboard, struck two more on to the deck, and it needed eight 
men to overpower him." 

" I hope he won't get angry with us ! " the younger girl 
exclaimed. 

Gervaise could not suppress a laugh, and then, turning lo 
the merchant, said in Turkish, — 

" I must ask your pardon for having concealed from you my 
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knowledge of your tongue. I kept the secret from all on board 
the corsair, and meant to have done tlie same here, deeming 
that if none knew that I spoke the language it would greatly 
aid me should I ever see an opportunity of makiDg my escape ; 
hut, Ben Ibyn, you have behaved so kindly to me that I feel it 
would not be honourable to keep it a secret from you, and to 
allow you and the ladies to talk freely before me, thinking that 
I was altogether ignorant of what you were saying." 

" You have acted well and honourably," Ben Ibyn said, 
putting a hand on his shoulder kindly. ' ' We have heard much 
of the character of the Order, and that though valiant in battle, 
your knights are courteous and chivalrous, deeming a deceit- 
ful action to be unworthy of them, and binding themselves by 
their vows to succour the distressed and to be pitiful to the weak. 
We have heard that our wounded are tended by them in your 
hospitab with as much care as men of their own race and relig- 
ion, and that in many thing? the knights were to be admired even 
by those who were their foes. I see now that these reports were 
true, and that although, as you say, it might be of advantage to 
you that none should know you speak Arabic, yet it Is from a 
spirit of honourable courtesy you have now told us that you do so. 

"I did not tell you, wife," he went on, turning to her, 
" that the reason why he bearded Hassan to-day was because 
the corsair brutally struck a httle female captive ; thus, you see, 
he, at the risk of his life, and when himself a captive, carried 
out his vows to protect the defenceless. And now, wife, there 
is one thing you must know. For some time, at any rate, you 
must abandon the idea of exciting the envy of your friends by 
exhibiting your Christian captive to them. As you are aware, 
the sultan has the choice of any one slave he may select from 
each batch brought in, and assuredly he would choose this one, 
did it come to his eats, or to the ears of one of his officers, that 
a Christian knight had been landed. For this reason Hassan 
sold him to me for a less sum than he would otherwise have 
demanded, and we must for some time keep his presence here 
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a secret. My idea is that he Khali remain indoors until we 
move next week into our country house, where he will be 
comparatively free from observation." 

"Certainly, Isaac. 1 would not on any account that he 
should be handed over to the sultan, for he would either be 
put into the galleys or have to labour in the streets." 

" I will tell Muley to order the other slaves to say nothing 
outside of the fresh arrival, so for the present there is no fear 
of its being talked about in the town. Hassan will, for his 
own sake, keeji silent on the matter. I have not yet asked 
yo\a name," he went on, turning to Gervaise. 

" My name is Gervaise Tresham ; but it will be easier for 
you to call me by my first name only." 

"Then, Gervaise, it were well that you retired to rest at 
once, for I am sure that you sorely need it." He touched a bell 
on the table, and told Mtiley, when he ap[>eared, to conduct 
Gervaise to the place where he was to sleep, which was, he had 
already ordered, apart from the quarters of the other slaves. 

" The young fellow is a mass of bruises," Ben Ibyn said to 
his wife, when the door closed behind Gervaise. " Hassan 
beat him so savagely, after they had overpowwed and bound 
him, that he well-nigh killed hira." 

An exclamation of indignation burst from the wife and 
daughters. 

" Muley has seen to his wounds," he went on, "and he will 
doubtless be cured in a few days. And now, wife, that your 
wish is gratified, and I have purchased a Christian slave for 
you, may I ask what you are going to do with him?" 

"I am sure I do not know," she said in a tone of perplexity. 
" I had thought of having him to hand round coffee when my 
friends call, and perhaps to work in the garden, but I did not 
think that he would be anything like this." 

"That is no reason why he should not do so," Ben Ibyn said. 
" These Christians, I hear, treat their women as if they were 
superior beings, and feel it no dishonour to wait upon them ; 
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I think yoii cannot do better than carry out your plan. It is 
certain there is no sort of work that he would prefeT to it; 
therefore, let it be understood that he is to be your own per- 
sonal attendant, and that when you have no occasion for his 
services, he will work in the garden. Only do not for the 
present let any of your friends see him ; they would spread 
the news like wildfire, and in a week every soul in the town 
would know that you had a good-looking Christian slave, and 
the sultan's officer would be sending for me to ask how I ob- 
tained him. We must put a turban on him. Any one who 
caught a glimpse of that hair of his, however far distant, would 
know that he was a Frank." 

" We might stain his fece and hands with walnut juice," 
Khadja said, " he would pass as a Nubian. Some of them are 
tall and strong." 

"A very good thought, wife; it would bean excellent 
disguise. So shall it be." He touched the bell again. "Tell 
Muley I would sijeak with him. Muley," he went on, when 
the steward appeared, ' ' have you said aught to any of the ser- 
vants touching the Christian? " 

" No, my lord ; you gave me no instructions about it, and 
1 thought it better to wait until the morning, when I could 
ask you." 

" You did well. We have determined to stain his skin, and 
at present he will pass as a Nubian. This will avoid all 
(juestions and talk." 

" But, my lord, they will wonder that he cannot speak their 
tongue." 

" He must pass among them as a mute; but indeed he 
speaks Arabic as well as we do, Muley." 

The man uttered an exclamation of surprise. 

"He had intended to conceal his knowledge," Ben Ibyn 
went on, " which would have been politic ; but when he found 
that my intentions were kind, he told us that he knew oiir 
tongue, and now revealed his knowledge, as he thought it 
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would be dishonourable to listeu to our talk, leaving us under 
the impression that he could not understand us." 

"Truly these Christians are strange men," Muley said. 
"This youth, who has not yet grown the hair on his face, is 
nevertheless commander of a war -galley. He is ready to risk 
his life on behalf of a slave, and can strike down men with his 
unarmed hand ; he is as gentle in his manner as a woman ; and 
now it seems he can talk Arabic, and although it was in his 
power to keep this secret he tells it rather than overhear words 
that are not meant for his ear. Truly they are strange people, 
the Franks. I will prepare some stain in the morning, my lord, 
and complete his disguise before any of the others see him." 

The next morning Muley told Gervaise that his master 
thought that it would be safer and more convenient for him to 
pass as a dumb Nubian slave. Gervaise thought the plan an 
excellent one ; and he was soon transformed, Muley shaving 
that part of the hair that would have shown below the turban, 
and then staining him a deep brownish- black, from the waist 
upwards, together with his feet and his legs up to his knee, 
and darkening his eyebrows, eyelashes, and moustache. 

" Save that your lips lack the thickness, and your nose is 
straighter than those of Nubians, no one would doubt but that 
you were one of that race ; and this is of little consequence, as 
many of them are of mixed blood, and, though retaining their 
dark colour, have features that in their outline resemble those 
of the Arabs. Now I will take you to Ben Ibyn, so that he 
may judge whether any further change is required before the 
servants and slaves see you." 

" That is excellent," the merchant said, when he had care- 
fully inspected Gervaise, " 1 should pass you myself without 
recognizing you. Now you can take him into the servants' 
quarters, Muley, and tell them that he is a new slave whom I 
have purchased, and that henceforth it will l>e his duty to wait 
upon my wife, to whom I have presented him as her special 
attendant, and that he will accompany her and my daughters 
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when they go abroad to make their purchases or visit their 
friends, tlive some reason, if you can think of one, why you 
have bestowed him in a chamber separate from the rest." 

Gervaise at once took up his new duties, and an hour later, 
carrying a basket, followed them into the town. It was 
strange to him thus to be walking among the fanatical Moore, 
who, had they known the damage that he h^ inflicted upon 
their galleys, would have torn him in jtieces. None gave him, 
however, more than a passing look. Nubian slaves were no 
uncommon sight in the town, and in wealthy Moorish families 
were commonly employed in places of trust, and especially as 
attendants in the harems. The ladies were now as closely 
veiled as the Moorish women, it being only in the house that 
' they followed the Berber customs. Gervaise had learnt from 
Muley that Ben Ibyn was one of the richest merchants in 
TriiK)!!, trading direct with Egypt, Syria, and Constantinople, 
1)esides carrying on a large trade with the Berber trit>es in the 
interior. He returned to the house with his basket full of 
|)rovisions, and having handed these over to the cook, he went 
to the private apartments, as Khadja had requested him to do 
Here she and her daughters asked him innumerable questions 
as to his country and its ciBtonis, and then about Rhodes and 
the Order to which he belonged. Their surprise was great 
when they heard that the knights were bound to celibacy. 

" But why should they not marry if they like? — why should 
they not have wives, children, and homes like other people ? " 
Khadja asked. 

" It is that they may devote their whole lives to their work. 
Their home is the convent at Rhodes, or at one of the com- 
manderies scattered over Europe, where they take charge of 
the estates of the Order." 

"But why should they not marry then, Gervaise? At 
Rhodes there might be danger for women and children, but 
when they return to Europe to take charge of the estates, 
surely they would do their duty no worse for having wives ? " 
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Gervaise smiled. 

" I did not make the rules of the Order, lady, but I have 
thought myself that although, so long as they are doing mili- 
tary work at the convent, it is well that they should not 
marry, yet there is no good reason why, when established in 
commanderies at home, they should not, like other knights 
and nobles, marry if it so pleases them." 

In the evening the merchant returned from his stores, which 
were situated down by the port. Soon after became in he 
sent for Gervaise. " There is a question I had intended to 
ask you last night," he said, "but it escaped me. More 
than two months since there sailed from this port and others 
many vessels — not the ships of the State, but corsairs. In all, 
more than twenty ships started, with the intention of making 
a great raid upon the coast of Italy. No word has since been 
received of them, and their friends here are becoming very un- 
easy, the more so as we hear that neither at Tunis nor Al- 
giers has any news been received. Have you heard at Rhodes 
of a Moorish fleet having been rav;^ing the coast of Italy?" 

" Have you any friends on board the ships that sailed from 
here, or any interest in the venture, Ben Ibyn? " 

The merchant shook his head. "We Berbers," he said, 
" are not like the Moors, and have but little to do with the 
sea, save by the way of trade. For myself, I regret that these 
coisair ships are constantly putting out. Were it not for them 
and their doings we might trade with the ports of France, of 
Spain, and Italy, and be on good terms with all. There is no 
reason why, because our faiths are different, we should l>e 
constantly fighting. It is true that the Turks threaten Europe, 
and are even now preparing to capture Rhodes ; but this is no 
question of religion. The Turks are warlike and ambitious; 
they have conquered Syria, and war with Egypt and Persia ; 
but the Moorish states are small, they have no thought of 
conquest, and might live peaceably with Europe were it not 
for the hatred excited against them liy the corsairs." 
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" In that case I can tell you the truth. Thirteen of those 
ships were taken into Rhodes as prizes ; the other eleven were 
burnt. Not one of the fleet escaped. " 

Exclamations of surprise broke from Ben Ibyn, his wife, and 
daughters. 

" I am astonished, indeed," the merchant said. " It was 
reported here that the Genoese galleys were all laid up, and it 
was thought that they would be able to sweep the seas with- 
out opposition, and to bring home vast spoil and many cap- 
tives, both from the shi|>s they took and from many of the 
villages and small towns of the coast. How came such a mis- 
fortune to happen to them ? It will create consternation here 
when it is known, for although it was not a state enterprise, 
the sultan himself and almost all the rich Moors emt)arked 
money in the fitting out of the ships, and were to have 
shares in the spoil taken. How happened it that so strong 
a fleet was all taken or destroyed, without even one vessel 
being able to get away to carry home the news of the dis- 
aster ? ' ' 

"Fortune was against them," Gervaise said. "Three ships 
on their way up were captured by a galley of our Order, and 
her commander having obtained news of the whereabouts of the 
spot where the corsairs were to rendezvous, found them all lying 
together in a small inlet, and launched against them a number 
of fishing-boats fitted out as fire ships. The corsairs, packed 
closely tc^ether, were unable to avoid them, and, as I told you, 
eleven of their ships were burnt, four were run ashore to avoid 
the flames, while six, trying to make their way out, were capt- 
ured by the galley, aided by the three prizes that were taken 
and which the knights had caused lo be manned by Sards," 

"The ways of Allah the All-seeing are wonderful," the 
merchant said. ' ' It was indeed a marvellous feat for one galley 
thus to destroy a great fleet." 

" It was the result of good fortune rather than skill and 
valour," Gervaise said. 
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" Nay, nay ; let praise be given where it is due. It was a 
niarvellous feat ; and although there is good or bad fortune in 
every event, such a deed could not have been performed, and 
would not even have been thought of, save by a great com- 
mander. Who was the knight who thus with one galley 
alone destroyed a strongly-manned fleet, from which great 
things had been looked for ? " 

Gervaise hesitated. " It was a young knight," he said, " of 
but httle standing in the Order, and whose name is entirely 
unknown outside its ranks." 

" By this time it must be well known," Ben Ibyn said; 
"and it will soon be known throughout Christendom, and 
will be dreaded by every Moor. What was it? " 

Gervaise again hesitated. 

"I would not have told you the story at alt, Ben Ibyn, 
had I supposed you would have cared to inquire into the 
matter. Of couree, 1 will tell you the name if you insist upon 
it, but I would much rather you did not ask." 

" But why? " the merchant asked, in surprise. " If I hear 
it not from you, I shall assuredly hear it ere long from othere, 
for it will be brought by traders who are in communication 
with Italy. I cannot understand why you should this hesi- 
tate about telUng me the name of this commander. When 
known it will doubtless be cursed by thousands of Moorish 
wives and mothers ; but we Berbers are another race. None 
of our friends or kindred were on board the fleet ; and we 
traders have rather reason to rejoice, for, in the first place, so 
severe a lesson will keep the cotsairs in their ports for a long 
time ; and in the second, had the fleet succeeded according to 
general expectation, so great a store of European goods would 
have been brought home that the market would have been 
glutted, and the goods in our storehouses would have lost all 
their value. What reason, then, can you possibly have in 
refusing to tell me the name of the commander who has won 
for himself such credit and glory ? " 
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Gervaise saw that Ben Ibyn was seriously annoyed at what 
he deemed his iin accountable obstinacy, 

"I will tell you. Hen Ibyn, rather than excite your dis- 
pleasure, thoTigh I would much have ])referred not to do so, 
for you speak so much more highly of the affair than it merits. 
I had myself the honour of being in command of that galley," 

The ladies broke into exclamations of surprise, while the 
merchant regarded him with grave displeasure. 

" I had thought you truthful," he said ; " but this passes all 
belief. Dost tell me that a beardless youth could with one 
galley overcome a great fleet, commanded by the most noted 
captains on our coast? " 

" I thought that you would not believe me," Gervaise said 
quietly ; '• and, therefore, woiild have much preferred to keep 
silence, knowing that I had no means of supporting my claim. 
That was not the only reason ; the other was, that already a 
great deal too much has tieen said about an affair in which, 
as I have told you, I owed everything to good fortune, and 
am heartily sick of receiving what I consider altogether undue 
praise. Ah ! " he exclaimed suddenly, " the thought has just 
occurred to me of a way by which you can obtain confirmation 
of my story; and, as 1 value your good opinion and would 
not be regarded as a boaster and a liar, I entreat you to take 
it. I heard you tell the eight men who were rowera in my 
boat when I was captured, to call upon you to-day, that you 
might do something for them." 

" They came this morning to my store," the merchant said. 
" They told me their wishes. I promised them that I would 
make inquiry about ships sailing East ; and they are to come 
to me again to-morrow." 

"Then, sir, I beseech you to suffer me to go down with 
you to yotir stores and meet them there. The galley of which 
I was in command at the time I was captured is the same as 
that in which a few weeks before 1 fought the corsairs, and 
these eight men were with me at that time. I begged thein 
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for my sake to maintain an absolute silence as to that alTair, 
and I have no doubt that they have done so, for in the fury 
the news would excite, they might fall victims to the first out- 
burst, though, of couree, wholly innocent of any share in the 
misfortune. Did you question them without my being pres- 
ent, they might still keep silent, fearing to injure me. But if, 
before you begin to do so, I tell them that they can speak the 
truth with reference to me, they will, I am sure, confirm my 
story, incredible as it may now appear to you." 

" That is a fair offer," the merchant said gravely, " and I 
accept it, for it may be that I have been too hasty, and I trust 
it may prove so. 1 would rather find myself to be in fault 
than that the esteem with which you have inspired me should 
prove to be misplaced. We wili speak no further on the sub- 
ject now. I have not yet asked you how it is that you come 
to speak our language so well." 

Gervaise related how he had studied with Suleiman Ali, and 
had escorted him to Syria and received his ransom. 

"I had hoped," he said, "that the corsair would have 
taken mt to Syria, for there I could have communicated with 
Suleiman, who would, I am sure, have given nie such shelter 
and aid as he was able, in the event of my making my escape 
from slavery and finding myself unable to leave by sea. ' ' 

The next day Gervaise went with Ben Ihyn to his stores. 
The eight men arrived shortly afterwards, and the merchant, 
ill the presence of Gervaise, questioned them as to whether 
they knew anything of a misfortune that was said to have be- 
fallen some ships that had sailed for the coast of Italy. The 
men, surprised at the question, glanced at Gervaise, who said, — 

" Tell Ben Ibyn the truth ; it will do neither you nor me 
any harm, and will be mentioned by him to no one else." 

Accordingly the story was told. Ben Ibyn listened gravely. 

" It was the will of Allah," he said, when it was concluded. 
" I have wronged you, Gervai.se, but your tale seemed too 
marvellous to be true. Do not sjieak of this to othets," he 
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went on to the eight men. " Now as to yoiireelves. For the 
four of you who desire to return to Syria I have taken passage 
in a trader that sails to-morrow and will touch at Joppa and 
Acre. Here is money to provide yourselves with garments 
and to carry you to your homes. For you," he said to two 
who were natives of the town, "I can myself find employ- 
ment here, and if your conduct is good, yoti will have no 
reason to r^ret taking service with me. The two of you who 
desire to go to Smyrna 1 will give |iassage there in a ship 
which will sail next week ; in the meantime, here is money 
for your present wants." 

Two days later the merchant's family moved to his house 
two miles outside the town, and here Gervaise remained for 
six months. His life was not an unpleasant one ; he was 
treated with great kindness by the merchant and his wife, his 
duties were but slight, and he had no more labour to jwrform 
in the garden than he cared to do. Nevertheless, he felt that 
he would rather have fallen into the hands of a less kind 
master, for it seemed to him that it would be an act almost of 
treachery to escape from those who treated him as a friend ; 
moreover, at the coimtry house he was not in a position to 
frame any plans for escape, had he decided upon attempting 
it, nor could he have found out when Hasan made one of his 
occasional visits to the |)ort. 

One evening the merchant returned from the town accom- 
panied by one of the sultan's officeis and four soldiers. Ben 
Ibyn was evidently much depressed and disturbed ; he told 
Muley as he entered, to fetch Gervaise. When the latter, in' 
obedience to the order, came in from the garden, the officer 
said in Italian, — 

" It having come to the ears of the sultan my master that the 
merchant Ben Ibyn hat ventured, contrary to the law, to pur- 
chase a Christian slave brought secretly into the town, he has 
declared the slave to be forfeited and I am commanded to take 
him at once to the slaves' quarter." 
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" I am at the sultan's orders," Gervaise said, bowing his 
head. " My master has been akind one, and I am grateful to 
him for his treatment of me." 

(iervaise, although taken aback by this sudden change in his 
fortunes, was not so cast down as he might otherwise have 
been ; he would now be free to carry out any plan for escape 
that he might devise, and by his being addressed in Italian it 
was evident to him that his knowledge of Turkish was unsus- 
pected. When among the other slaves he had always main- 
tained his character of a mute ; and it was only when alone in 
his master's family that he had spoken at all. He had no 
doubt that his betrayal was due to one of the gardeners, who 
had several times shown him signs of ill-will, being doubtless 
jealous of the immunity he enjoyed from hard labour, and who 
must, he thought, have crept up and overheard some conversa- 
tion ; but in that case it was singiUar that the fact of his knowl- 
edge of Turkish had not been mentioned. Gervaise afterwards 
learned that Ben Ibyn had been fined a heavy sum for his 
breach of the regulations. 

He was now placed between the soldiers, and marched down 
to the town, without lieing allowed to exchange a word with 
the merchant. On his arrival there he was taken to the slaves' 
quarter ; here his clothes were strip[)ed from him, and he was 
given in their place a ragged shirt ajid trousers, and then turned 
into a room where some fifty slaves were lying. Of these about 
half were Europeans, the rest malefactors who had been con- 
demned to labour. 

The appearance ofall was miserable in the extreme ; they were 
clothed in rags, and the faces of the Europeans had a dull, hope- 
less look that told alike of their misery and of their despair of any 
escape from it. They looked up listlessly as he entered, and then 
an Italian said, " Cospetio, comrade; but 1 know not whether 
your place is with us. or with the Moslems across there. As far 
as colour goes I should put you down as a Nubian ; but your 
hair is of a hue that consorts but badly with that of your flesh." 
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" I am an Englishman," Gervaise replied; "but I have 
been passing under a disguise which has unfortunately been 
detected, so you see here I am." 

The mystery explained, his questioner had no further interest 
in the matter, and Gervaise, picking out a vacant place on the 
stone floor, sat down and looked round him. The room, although 
large, was roughly built, and had doubtless been erected with a 
viewto its present purpose. There were only a few windows; and 
these were small, strongly barred, and twelve feet above the floor. 

' ' Not easy to get out of them, ' ' Gervaise said to himself j 
" at least, not easy without aid ; and with these Moslems here 
it is clear that nothing can be done." 

They were roused at daybreak next morning, and were taken 
out to their work under the guard of six armed Moors, two 
overseers, provided with long whips, accompanied them. The 
work consisted of cleaning the streets and working on the roads, 
and at times of carrying stones for the use of the masons em- 
ployed in building an addition to the i)alace of the sultan. 
This was the work to which the gang was set that morning, 
and it was not long before the vigour with which Gervaise 
worked, and the strength he displayed in moving the heavy 
stones, attracted the attention of the overseers and of the head 
of the masons. 

" That is a rare good fellow you have got there, that black 
with the curious hair," the latter said. " What is the man? 
I never saw one like him." 

" He is a Christian," one of the overseers said. " He was 
smuggled into the town and sold to Ben Ibyn the Berber, who, 
to conceal the matter, dyed him black; but it got to the ears of 
the sultan, and he had him taken from the Berber, and brought 
here; Ihaveno doubt the merchant has been squeezed rarely." 

" Well, that is a good fellow to work," the other said. " He 
has just moved a stone, single-handed, that it would have taken 
half a dozen of the others to lill. I wish you would put him 
regularly on this job ; any one will do to sweep the streets ; 
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but a fellow like that will be of real use here, especially when 
the wall rises a bit higher." 

"It makes no difference to me," the overseer said. " I will 
give orders when 1 go down that he shall be always sent up 
with whichever gang comes here." 

The head mason, who was the chief official of the work, 
soon saw that Gervaise not only possessed strength, but knowl- 
edge of the manner in which the work should be done. Ac- 
customed as he had been to direct the slaves at work on the 
fortifications at Rhodes, he had learned the best methods of 
moving massive stones, and setting them in the places that 
they were to occupy. At the end of the day the head mason 
told one of the slaves who spoke Italian to inquire of Gervaise 
whether he had ever been employed on such work before. 
Gervaise replied that he had been engaged in the construction 
of large buildings. 

" I thought so," the officer said to the overseer ; " the way 
he uses his lever shows that he knows what he is doing. Most 
of the slaves are worth nothing ; but I can see that this fellow 
will prove a treasure to us." 

Gervaise returned to the prison well satisfied with his day's 
work. The labour, hard though it was, was an absolute pleas- 
ure to him. There was, moreover, nothing degrading in it, 
and while the overseers had plied their whi|)K freely on the backs 
of many of his companions, he had not only escaped, but had, 
he felt, succeeded in pleasing his masters. The next morning 
when the gangs were drawn up in the yard before starting for 
work, he was surprised at being ordered to leave the one to 
which he belonged and to fall in with another, and was greatly 
pleased when hefound that this took itsway to the spot at which 
they were at work on the previous day. 

At the end of the week, when the work of the day was fin- 
ished, the head mason came down to the prison and spoke to the 
governor ; a few minutes afterwards Gervaise was called out. 
The governor was standing in the courtyard with an interpreter. 
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" This officer tells me that you are skilled in masonry," the 
governor said, "and has desired that you shall be appointed 
overseer of ihegang H'hose duty it is to move the stones, saying 
he is sure that with half the slaves now employed you would get 
as much work done as at present. Have you anything to say ? ' ' 

" I thank you, my lord, and this officer," Gervaise replied. 
" I will do my best ; but I would submit to you that it would 
be Ivetter if I could have the same slaves always with nie, instead 
of their being changed every day ; I could then instnict them 
in their work, I would also submit that it were well to pick men 
with some strength for this labour, for many are so weak that 
they are well-nigh useless in the moving of heavy weights ; and 
lastly, I would humbly submit to you that if men are to do 
good work they must be fed. This work is as heavy as that 
in the galleys, and the men there employed receive extra ra- 
tions to strengthen them ; and I could assuredly obtain far 
better results if the gang employed upon this labour were to 
receive a somewhat larger supply of food." 

" The fellow speaks boldly," the governor said to the head 
mason, when the rq>ly was translated. 

" There is reason in what he says, my lord. Many of the 
slaves, though fit for the light labour of cleaning the streets, 
are of very littleuse tous, and even thewhipof the drivers can- 
not get more than a momentary effort from them. If you can 
save twenty-five men's labour for other work, it will pay to give 
more food to the other twenty-five. I should let this man pick 
out his gang. He has worked in turn with all of them, and 
must know what each can do ; besides, it is necessary that he 
should have men who can understand his orders." 

Gervaise accordingly was allowed to pick out his gang ; and 
he chose those whom he had observed to be the strongest and 
most handy at the work. 

" You will be responsible," the governor said to him, " for 
the masons being supplied with stone, and if you fail you will 
be punished and put to other labour." 
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So far from there being any falling off in the work, the head 
mason found that, even though the walls began to rise and the 
labour of transporting the stones into their (tosit ions became 
greater, the masons were never kejit standing. The men, 
fmding their i>osition improved, both in the matter of food and 
in the immunity they enjoyed from blows, worked cheerfully 
and well. Gervaise did not content hintself with giving or- 
ders, but worked at the heaviest jobs, and, little by little, intro- 
duced many of the appliances used by the skilled ma.sons of 
Rhodes in transiwrting and lifting heavy stones. Gradually 
his own position improved : he was treated as an oveiseer, and 
was permitted to sleep under an arcade that ran along one side 
of the yard, instead of being confined in the close and stifling 
cell. His dye had long since worn off. 

One day as he was going up with his gang under charge of 
the usual guards to the building, he saw Hassan, who grinned 
maliciously. 

" Ah, ah. Christian dog ! " he said ; " you threatened me, 
and I have not forgotten it. The last time I was here I made 
it known to an officer of the sultan that Ben Ibyn had a Chris- 
tian slave who had been smuggled in ; and here you are. I 
hope you like the change. Look, I have still got your amulet, 
and it has brought me better luck than it did you. I have been 
fortunate ever since, and no money could buy it from me." 

He had been walking close to Gervaise as he spoke, and one 
of the guards pushed him roughly aside. 

Time passed on. One day on his return from work a well- 
dressed Moor met him as the gang broke up in the courtyard. 

" I have permission to speak to you," he said to Gervaise, 
and drew him aside. " Know, O Christian, that I have re- 
ceived a letter from Sulemian Ali, of Syria. He tells me that 
he has heard from Ben Ibyn, the Berber, that you are a slave. 
and has asked me to inquire of the sultan the price that he will 
take for your ransom, expressing his willingness to pay what- 
ever may be demanded, and charging me to defray the sum 
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aiid to make arrangements by which you may return to 
Europe. This I am willing to do, knowing Suleiman Ali by 
report as a wealthy man and an honourable one. I saw the 
sultan yesterday. He told me that I should have an answer 
this morning as to the ransom that he would take. When 1 
went to him again to-day, he said that he had learnt from the 
governor of the prison and from the bead mason that you were 
almost beyond price, that you had been raised to the position 
of superintendent of the slaves employed in the building of his 
palace, and that you were a man of such skill that he would 
not part with you at any price until the work was finished. 
After that he would sell you ; but he named a price threefold 
that at which the very best white slave in Tripoli would be 
valued. However, from the way in which Suleiman Ali 
wrote, I doubt not that he would pay it, great as it is, for he 
speaks of you in terms of affection, and I would pay the money 
could you be released at once. As it is, however, I shall 
write to him, and there will be ample time for an answer to lie 
received from him before the building is finished." 

"Truly I am deeply thankful to my good friend, Suleiman 
Ali ; but for reasons of my own I am not desirous of being 
ransomed at present, especially at such a cost, which 1 should 
feel bound in honour to repay to him ; therefore, I pray you 
to write to him, saying that while I thank him from my heart 
for his kindness, I am not able to avail myself of it. In the 
first place, I am well treated here, and my position is not an 
unpleasant one ; secondly, the sum required for ransom is al- 
together preposterous ; thirdly, I am not without hopes that 
I may some day find other means of freeing myself without so 
great a sacrifice ; and lastly, that I have a reason which I can- 
not mention, why, at present, I wonld not quit Tripoli, even 
■ were I free to-morrow. You can tell him that this is the reason 
which, most of all, weighs with me. Do not, however, I pray 
you, let the sultan know that I have refused to be ransomed, 
for he might think I was meditating an escape, and would 
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order extra precautions to lie taken to prevent my doing so. 
Will yon also see Hen Ibyn, and thank him froin me for hav- 
ing written to Suleiman Ali on my behalf? " 



CHAPTER XIX 



r'^RADUALLY a greater amount of liberty was given to 
vJ Gervaise. Escape from Tripoli was deemed impossible, 
especially as he was supposed to be entirely ignorant of 
Arabic. He was, indeed, scarcely regarded now as a slave 
by the head mason, and instead of being clad in rags was 
dresed like other overseers. He was no longer obliged to 
walk with the, gang to and from the palace, and was at last 
granted permission to go into the town for an hour or two 
after his work was over, instead of returning direct to the 
prison. The first time this permission was given to him he 
placed himself on the road by which Ben Ibyn would leave the 
town, choosing a (|uiet spot where the meeting would not be 
observed. Gervaise had for some time taken to staining his 
face, hands, and legs with walnut juice, lieginning with a weak 
solution, and very gradually increasing the strength until he 
had reached a shade approximating to that of the lighter- 
coloured portion of the |>opulation. The head mason had on 
one occasion noticed it, and said, — 

" The snnis darkening your skin, Gervaise, until you might 
verily pass as a Moor." 

Gervaise detected an expression of doubt in the tone the 
officer had spoken to the interpreter, and replied at once, — 

" It is not altogether the sun. Since I have obtained per- 
mission to come to my work alone, I have taken to slightly 
darkening my skin, in order to go to and fro unmolested, and 
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free from the insults that the boys and beggars hurl at Chris- 
tians." 

The master mason nodded approvingly when the answer 
v-as translated to him. 

"It is a wise step," he said; "for truly the hatred of 
(.'hristians is very strong among the lower classes, esjjecially 
since it became known that the galleys that sailed from here 
nearly two years ago were, with all the fleet from which so 
much was exijccted, utterly destroyed. It is well, then, that 
you should pa.ss unnoticed, for were there a tumult in the 
street you might lose your life, and I should lose the best 
labour -overseer I have ever had." 

Thus, then, as Gervaise walked through the streets on the 
first occasion of obtaining his liberty, he attracted no attention 
whatever. When he saw Ben Ibyn approaching he stepped 
out to meet him. The merchant looked in his face, but for a 
moment failed to recognise him, then he exclaimed suddenly, — 

" It is Gervaise.l Ah, my son, I am indeed rejoiced to see 
you. We have spoken of you so often at home, and sorely did 
my wife and daughters grieve when you were torn from us. I 
did not dare to send any message to you, for the sultan pre- 
tended great anger against me, and used the opportunity to 
squeeze me hardly ; but I have frequently made inquiries 
about you, and was glad indeed to find that even in prison 
you received promotion ; had it been otherwise — had I found 
that you were in misery — I would have endeavoured, what- 
ever the risk, to aid you to escape." 

"I have indeed nothing to complain of, and was sorry to 
learn that you had suffered on my account. Have you ever 
learned how it came about that I was denounced?" 

"No, indeed; Iwould have given much to know, and assured- 
ly the dog, whoever he was, should have been made to suffer." 

" It was Hassan. The villain met me when I was with the 
gang, and boasted that it was he who had sent me there. He 
had told the news to some official, who had, of course, repeated 
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it to the suttan ; doubtless he concealed his own share in the 
matter, otherwise he too would, next time lie returned here, 
have had to \ay for his jtart in it," 

" I will make him pay more heavily than the sultan would," 
Ben Iliyn said sternly ; " I will s|)eak to my friends among the 
merchants, and henceforth no Berber will buy aught from him; 
and we have hitherto been his best customers. But let ns not 
waste out time in speaking of this wretch. How comes it that 
you are walking freely in the streets of Tripoli ? I can see that 
your face is stained, although you are no longer a Nitbian." 

Gcrvaise told him how it was that he was free to walk in the 
city after his work was done. 

" I shall now," he went on, " be able to carry out any plan 
of escai>e that may occur to me ; but before I leave, as I shall 
certainly do ere long, I mean to settle my score with Hassan, 
and I pray you to send one of the men who were with me in 
the galley, and whom you took into your employment, directly 
you hear that his ship is in harboiu". Do not give him either 
a note or a message : bid him simply place himself in the road 
between the prison gate and the palace, and look fixedly at me as 
I pass. 1 shall know it is a signal that Hassan is in the port." 

"Can I aid you in your flight? I will willingly do so." 

" All that I shall need is the garb of a peasant," Gervaise 
said. "I might buy one unnoticed ; but, in the first place, I 
have no money, and in the second, when it is known that I 
have escaped, the trader might recall the fact that one of the 
slave overseers had purchased a suit of him." 

" The dress of an Arab would be the best," the merchant 
said. "That I will procure and hold in readiness for you. 
On the day when I send you word that Hassan is here, I will 
see that the gate of my garden is unl>arred at night, and will 
place the garments down just behind it. Voii mean, I supix),se, 
to travel by land?" 

" I shall do so for some distance. Were I to steal a boat 
from the port, it would be missed in the morning, and I should 
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be overtaken. I shall therefore go along the coast for some 
distance and get a boat at one of the villages, choosing my 
time when there is a brisk wind, and when I may be able to 
get well beyond any risk of being overtaken. Now, Ben Ibyn, 
I will leave you; it were better that we should not meet again, 
lest some suspicion might fall upon you of having ajded in my 
escape. I cannot thank you too much for all your past kind- 
ness, and shall ever bear a grateful remembrance of yourself 
and your family." 

" Perhaps it were better so," Ben Ibyn said ; " for if the 
Moors can lind any excuse for plundering us, they do so. . 
Have you heard the news that the Sultan of Turkey's expedi- 
tion for the capture of Rhodes is all but complete, and will 
assuredly sail before many weeks have passed ? " 

" I have not heard it," Gervaise replied ; " and trust that 
I may be in time to bear my share in the defence. However, 
the blow has been so often threatened that it may be some time 
before it falls " 

" May Allah bless you, my son, and take you safely back to 
your friends ! Be assured that you shall have notice as soon 
as I know that Hassan has returned, and you shall have the 
bundle with all that is needful, behind my gate." 

Another two months passed. Gervaise looked in vain for 
Ben Ibyn's messenger as he went to and from the palace, and 
chafed terribly at the delay, when, for aught he knew, the 
Turkish fleet might already have brought Mahomet's army to 
Rhodes. At last, as became back from work, he saw with in- 
tense satisfaction one of the men, whose face he recognised, 
leaning carelessly against the wall. The man gave no sign of 
recognition, but looked at him earnestly for a minute, and then 
sauntered off up the street. Gervaise went up into the town 
as usual, walked about until it became quite dark, and then 
went to the gate that led into the merchant's garden. He found 
that it was unfastened, and, opening it, he went in and closed it 
behind him. As he did so he started, for a voice close by said, — 
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" Master, it is I, the messenger whom you saw two hours 
since. Ben Ibyn bade me say that he thought you might re- 
quire some service, and, knowing that I could be trusted, bade 
me wait for you here. He thought that you might possibly 
need a messenger to Hassan." 

"The very thing," Gervaise exclaimed. "I have been 
puzzhng myself in vain as to how I could get speech with him 
in some quiet place ; but with your assistance that will be 
easy ; but first let me put on this disguise." 

This was easily effected, even in the dark. A loose flowing 
robe of white cotton, girt in at the waist, a long bernouse with 
hood to cover the head, a sash with a dagger, and a scimitar, 
completed the disguise. 

" Here is a pouch," the man said, " with money for your 
journey, and a long sword, which he says you can hang at 
your back beneath your bernouse." 

Gervaise gave an exclamation of pleasure. By its length and 
weight he was sure that the weapon must have been the prop- 
erty of a Christian knight. 

" Shall I carry the message this evening ? " the man asked. 
"It is early still, and it were best that you should not linger 
in the city, where there is sure to be a strict search for you in 
the morning." 

" But perhaps he may recognise your face ? " 

" It is blackened, my lord, and I am dressed as you were 
when with Ben Ibyn." 

" Let us settle our plans, then, before we sally out from 
here ; we could not find a safer place for talking. What mes- 
sage, think you, would be the most likely to tempt Hassan to 
come ashore? You do not know what spoil he has brought?" 

*' No ; besides, if a merchant wanted to buy he would goon 
board to inspect Hassan's wares. We must have something to 
sell. It must be something tempting, and something that must 
be disposed of secretly. I might tell him that my employer — 
and I would mention some merchant whose name would carry 
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weight with him — has received from the interior a large con- 
signment of slaves, among whom are three or four girls, wlio 
would fetch high prices in Egypt, and as he believes they have 
been captured from a tribe within the limits of the sultan's ter- 
ritory, he is anxious to get rid of them, and will either dis|K)se 
of them all cheaply in a lot, or will hand them over to him to 
take to Egypt to sell, giving him a large commission for carry- 
ing them there and disposing of them." 

" I do not like tempting even an enemy by stories that are 
untrue," Gervaise said doubtfully. 

"1 have no scruples that way," the man said, with a laugh ; 
"and it is I who sliall tell the story, and not you." 

Gervaise shook his head. 

" Could you not say that you came from one who owes him 
a heavy debt and desires to pay him ? ' ' 

" I do not think that would bring him ashore. Hassan 
doubtless trades for ready money, and must be well aware tliat 
no one here can be greatly in his debt. No, my lord ; leave 
the matter 'n my hands. I will think of some story before I 
go on board that will fetch him ashore. But first we must set- 
tle where I am to bring him ; there are some deserted sjwts 
near the wall on the east side of the town." 

" I know where you mean," Gervaise agreed ; " let us go 
in that direction at once, for the sooner you are off the better. " 

In half an hour a s|x>t was hxcd on, near some huts that 
had fallen into ruin. Here Gervaise seated himself on a sand 
heap, while the man hurried away. The moon had just risen, 
it being but three days since it was at its full. The night 
was quiet ; sounds of music, laughter, and occasional shouts 
came faintly from the town. Seated where he was, Gervaise 
could see the port and the ships lying there. Half an hour 
later he saw a boat row off to one of them, which he had 
already singled out, from its size and general appearance, as 
being that of Hassan ; ten minutes later he saw it returning. 
At that distance separate figures could not be made out, but 
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it seemed to hira that it loomed larger than before, and he 
thought that certainly one, if not more, persons, were returning 
with his messenger. Presently he heard men approaching ; 
then Hassan's voice came distinctly to his ears. 

" How much farther are you going to take me? Remember, 
I warned you that unless I found that my journey repaid me, 
it would be bad for you," 

"It is but a few yards farther, my lord. There is my 
master the sheik of the Beni Kalis awaiting yoti." 

Gervaise rose to his feet as Hassan and two of his crew 
came up. 

" Now," the former said rouglily, " where have you bestowed 
these captives you want to sell me?" 

" Will you please to follow me into this courtyard ? " Ger- 
vaise said. 

He had, while waiting, reconnoitred the neighbourhood, 
and found an enclosure with the walls still perfect, and had 
determined to bring Hassan there, in order to prevent him 
from taking to flight. Hasan entered it unstispectingly, fol- 
lowed by his two men. Gervaise fell back a little, so as to 
place himself between them and the entrance. Then he threw 
back the hood of his bernouse. 

" Do you recognise me, Hassan?" he said sternly. "I am 
the captive whom you beat almost to death. I told you that 
some day I would kill you; but even now I am willing to 
forgive you and to allow you to depart in peace, if you will 
restore the amulet you took from me." 

The coisair gave a howl of rage. 

"Christian dog ! " he exclaimed. " You thought to lead 
me into a trap, but you have fallen into one yourself. You 
reckoned that I should come alone ; but I suspected there 
was something hidden behind the story of that black, and so 
brought two of my crew with me. Upon him, men ! Cut him 
down ! " So saying, he drew his scimitar, and sprang furiously 
upon Gervaise. The latter stepped back into the centre of the 
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gateway, so as to prevent the men, who had also drawn their 
swords, passing to attack him from behind. He had undone 
the clasp of his bernouse, and allowed it to Tall to the ground 
as he addressed Hassan, and his long sword flashed in the 
moonlight as the corsair sprang forward. 

Hassan was a good swordsman, and his ferocious bravery 
had rendered him one of the most dreaded of the Moorish 
rovers. Inferior in strength to Gervaise, he was as active as a 
cat, and he leapt back with the spring of a [«nther, avoiding 
the sweeping blow with which Gervaise had ho|)ed to finish 
the conflict at once ; the latter found himself therefore engaged 
in a desperate fight with his three assailants. So furiously did 
they attack him that, foot hy foot, he was forced to give 
ground. As he stepped through the gateway one of the pirates 
sprang past him, but as he did so, a figure leapt out from Iw- 
yond the wall, and plunged a dagger into his ttack, while at 
the same moment, by cutting down another pirate, Gervaise 
rid himself of one of his assailants in Iront ; but as he did so, 
he himself received asevere wound on the left shoulder from 
Hassan, who, before he could again raise his \vea|>on, sprang 
upon him, and tried to hurl him to the ground. 

Gervaise's sui>erior weight saved him from falling, though 
he staggered back some paces ; then his heel caught against a 
stone, and he fell, dragging Hassan to the groinid with him. 
Tightly clasped in each other's arms, they rolled over and over. 
Gervaise succeeded at last in getting the upper hand, but as 
he did so Hassan twisted his right arm free, snatched the 
dagger from Gervaise's girdle, and struck furiously at him. 
Gervaise, who had half risen to his knees, was unable to avoid 
the blow, but threw himself forward, his weight jjartly pinning 
the corsair's shoulders to the ground, and the blow passed 
behind him, inflicting but a slight wound in the back ; then, 
with his right hand, wiiich was now free, he grasped Hassan 
by the throat with a grip of iron. The pirate struggled con- 
vulsively for a moment, then his left hand released his grasp 
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of his opponent's wrist. A minute later Gervaise rose to his 
feet : the pirate was dead, 

Gervaise stooped and raised the fallen man's head from the 
ground, felt for the chain, pulled up Claudia's gage, and 
placed it round his own neck ; then he turned to his guide. 

" I have to thank you for my life," he said, holding out his 
hand to him. " It would have gone hard with me if that fel- 
low had attacked me from behind. I had not bargained for 
three of them." 

" I could not help it, my lord. It was not until Hassan 
had stepped down into the boat that I knew he was going to 
take any one with him ; then he suddenly told two of his men 
to take their places by him, saying to me, as he did so, ' I 
know not whether this message is a snare ; but mind, if I see 
any signs of treachery, your life at any rate will pay the for- 
feit,' I knew not what to do, and indeed could do nothing; 
but, knowing my lord's valour, I thought that, even against 
these odds, you might conquer with such poor aid as J could 
give you." 

" It was not poor aid at all," Gervaise said heartily. 
*' Greatly am I indebted to you, and sorry indeed am I, that 
I am unable to reward you now for the great service that you 
have rendered me," 

" Do not trouble about that, my lord. I am greatly mis- 
taken if I do not find in the sashes of these three villains suffi- 
cient to repay me amply for my share in this evening's work. 
And now, my lord, I pray you to linger not a moment. The 
gates of the town shut at ten o'clock, and it cannot be long 
from that hour now. But first, I pray yoii, let me bind up 
your shoulder ; your garment is soaked with blood." 

*' Fortunately my bernouse will hide that ; but it were cer- 
tainly l>est to staunch the blood before I start, for it would be 
hard for me to get at the wound myself." 

The man took one of the sashes of the corsairs, tore it into 
strips, and bandaged the wound ; then with another he made 
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a sling for the arm. As he took off the sashes a leather bag 
dropped from each, and there was a chink of metal. He 
placed them in his girdle, saying, " I shall have time to count 
them when I get back." 

Gervaise sheathed his sword, and put on the bemouse, pull- 
ing the hood well over his head ; then, with a few more words 
of thanks, started for the gate, leaving the man to search Has- 
san's girdle. 

The gate was a quarter of a mile distant. Gervaise passed 
through with the usual Arabic salutation to the sentry, and 
with difficulty repressed a shout of exultation as he left Tripoli 
behind him. 

Following the coast road he walked tilt daylight ; then he 
left it and lay down among the sand-hills for five or six hours. 
He calculated that no pursuit would be begun until midday. 
His absence was not likely to be noticed until the gangs be- 
gan work in the morning, when an alarm would be given. 
The sentries at the gates on the previous evening would be 
questioned, and when it was found that no one answering to 
his description had passed out before these were closed, there 
would be a rigid search throughout the city and port. The 
vessels would all be examined, and the boatmen questioned as 
to whether any craft was missing. Not until the search proved 
absolutely fruitless would it be seriously suspected that he had, 
either by passing through the gates in disguise, or by scaling 
the walls, made for the interior. None knew that he could 
speak Arabic, and it would be so hopeless an undertaking for 
any one unacquainted with the language to traverse the coun- 
try without being detected, that the Moors would be slow to 
believe that he had embarked upon such adventure. How- 
ever, when all search for him in the town and in the vessels in 
the port proved fruitless, doubtless mounted men would be de- 
spatched in all directions ; some would take the coast roads, 
while others would ride into the interior to warn the head 
men of the villages to be on the look-out for an escaped slave. 
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After a sleep of five hours, Gervaise pursued his journey. 
He had walked for eight hours, and calculated that he must 
be fully thirty miles from Tripoli, and that not until evening 
would searchers overtake him. After walking four miles he 
came to a large village. There he purchased a bag of dates, 
sat down on a stone bench by the roadside to eat them, and 
entered into conversation with two or three Moors who saun- 
tered up. To these he represented that he belonged to a party 
of his tribe who had encamped for the day at a short distance 
from the village in order to rest their horses before riding into 
Tripoli, whither they were proceeding to exchange skins of 
animals taken in the chase, and some young horses, for cotton 
clothes, knives, and other articles of barter with the tribes be- 
yond them. 

After quenching his thirst at a well in front of the mosque, 
he retraced his steps until beyond the village, then struck out 
into the country, made a detour, came down into the road 
again, and continued his journey eastward. He walked until 
nightfall, and then again lay down. 

He was now fully fifty miles from Tripoli, and 'hoped that 
he was teyond the point to which horsemen from that town 
would think of pursuing their search. It was likely that they 
would not have gone beyond the village at which he had halt- 
ed on the previous day ; for when they learned from the in- 
habitants that no stranger, save an Arab, had entered it, tliey 
would content themselves with warning the head man to be on 
the watch for any stranger unable to speak their tongue, and 
would not consider it necessary to push their steps farther. 

For four days Gervaise continued his journey. At each vil- 
lage through which he passed he added to his stock of dates, 
until he had as many as he could carry under his bernousc 
without attracting ottservation. He also purchased a large 
water-bottle, which he slung round his neck. 

All this time the sea lay to his left like a sheet of glass, and 
he knew that until a change of weather occurred, it was use- 
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less for him to attempt to escape by boat. On the fifth day 
there were signs of a change. He saw a dark line far out at 
sea; it came across the water rapidly, and presently a gentle 
breeze began to blow from the north-west ; it gradually in- 
creased in strength, and when, in the afternoon, he stopped at 
a village, the waves were breaking upon the shore. 

After repeating his usual story, he sauntered down to the 
water's edge. There were several boats hauled up, and a hun- 
dred yards out two or three larger craft were lying at anchor. 
He entered into conversation with some of the fishermen, and 
his questions as to the boats led them to believe him altogether 
ignorant of the sea. The craft were, they told hiin, used 
sometimes for fishing, but they often made voyages to towns 
along the coast with dates and other produce. Each boat car- 
ried a single short mast, to the top of which was attached a 
long tajiering spar, on which the sail was furled, 

Gervaise knew that these small feluccas were generally fast 
sailers and fair sea boats, and resolved to seize one of them, 
tnisting that when once the sail was shaken out he would !« 
able to manage it single-handed. Accustomed to boats, he 
picked out that which he thought woiUd be the fastest, and 
then walked away for half a mile, and lay down to sleep until 
the village was silent for the night. He had with him some 
oaten cakes he had bought there, a string of fish he had pur- 
chased from the boatmen, and with these and the dates he 
thought he could manage for four or five days at least. As 
to water, he could only hope thai he should find a supply on 
board the boat. When he judged it to be about ten o'clock 
he went down to the shore again, took off his clothes and 
made them into a bundle ; then, wading out into the water to 
within fif^y yards of the felucca, swam off to it, towing the 
bundle behind him. 

He had no difficulty in climbing on board, and after dress- 
ing himself in the clothes he had worn at Tripoli, and had 
kept on underneath the Arab attire, he pulled the head rope 
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until the craft was nearly over the anchor. He then loosened 
the hne that brailed up the sail, got the stone that served as 
an anchor on board, hauled the sheet aft, and took his place 
at the tiller. The wind had dropped a good deal with the 
sun, but there was still sufhcient air to send the light cralt 
fast through the water. He steered out for a time, and then, 
when he thought himself a good mile from the shore, headed 
east. By the appearance of the water as it glanced past, he 
thought that he must be making from five to six miles an'hour, 
and when the sun rose at live o'clock, believed that he was 
nearly forty miles on his way. He now fastened the tiller 
with a rope and proceeded tg overhaul the craft. 

It was decked over forward only, and he crept into the 
cabin, which was little more than three feet high. The first 
thing his eye lit on was a bulky object hanging against the 
side, and covered with a thick black blanket of Arab manu- 
facture. Lifting this, he saw, as he expected, that the object 
beneath it was a large waterskin well filled ; the blanket had 
evidently been placed over it to keep it cool when the sun 
streamed down on the deck above it. There was also a large 
bag of dates, and another of flat cakes, and he guessed that 
these had all been put on board the evening before, in readi- 
ness for a start in the morning. This relieved him of his 
chief anxiety, for he had been unable to think of any plan 
for replenishing his supply, or to concoct a likely tale that, 
were he obliged to go on shore, would account for his being 
alone in a craft of that size. 

The wind increased again after sunrise, and being unable to 
reef the sail single-handed he managed partially to brail it up. 
All day the craft flew along with the wind on the quarter, 
making six or seven miles an hour; and he felt that by morn- 
ing he would be well beyond pursuit. On the run he passed 
several craft engaged in fishing, but these gave him no uneasi- 
ness. He had in the morning, with some old sails he found, 
constructed three rough imitations of human figures, covering 
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one with the Arab dress and another with tlie bernoiise, and 
had placed them against the bulwarks, so lliat at a short dis- 
tance it would appear that there were three men on board. 
Feeling confident that the deception would not be noticed, 
he kept his course without swerving, and passed some of the 
fishing boats within hailing distance, waving his hand and 
shouting the usual Arab salutation to their crews. 

During the day he contented himself with eating some dates 
and an oatmeal cake or two ; but at sunset he added to this 
two or three fijh that he had split oi>en and hung up to dry in 
the sun and wind. There was charcoal on board, and a flat 
stone served as a hearth in the bottom of the boat, but he had 
no means of lighting a fire, for this the fishermen would have 
brought off when they came on board in the morning. After 
he had finished his meal and taken his place again at the tiller 
he altered his course. Hitherto he had been steering to the 
south of east, following the line of coast, but he now saw be- 
fore him the jirojecting promontory of Ca|>e Mezurata, which 
marks the western entrance of the great Gulf of Sydra ; and 
he now directed his course two jioints north of east, so as to 
strike the opjiosite promontory, known as (irenna, more than 
a hundred miles away. The wind fell much lighter, and he 
shook out the sail to its full extent. All night he kept at his 
post, but finding the wind perfectly steady he lashed the tiller 
so as to keep the boat's head in the direction in which he was 
steering, and dozed for some hours, waking up occasionally 
to assure himself that she was keeping her course. 

At sunrise he indulged in a wash in sea water, and felt 
freshened and revived. He now kept a sharp look-out for 
distant sails, for he was out of the ordinary course a coaster 
would take, and would have attracted the attention of any 
corsair coming out from the land ; the sea, however, remained 
clear of shijis. Ail day the felucca made rapid progress, for 
although the wind freshened, Gervaise did not lessen sail as 
before, being now accustomed to the boat and confident of 
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her powers. As soon as the wind died away again after sun- 
set, he lay down for a good sleep, feeling this was an absolute 
necessity, and knowing that before morning he should be 
obliged to keep a sharp look-out for land. He slept longer 
than he had intended, for the day was breaking when he 
opened his eyes. He sprang to his feet, and saw the land 
stretching ahead of him at a distance, as he thought, of some 
fifteen miles, and at once put the helm down and bore more 
to the north. 

He judged, from what he had heard on the coast, that he 
must be nearly off Cape Tejones, behind which lies the town 
of Bengasi, and was confirmed in the belief on finding half an 
hour later that the coast, which had run nearly north and 
south, trended sharply away to the north-east. All day long 
he kept about the same distance from the land, and at night, 
instead of keeping on his course, brailed up the sail entirely, 
and allowed the vessel to drift, as he knew that before morn- 
ing he should lose the coast if he continued as he was going. 
He slept without moving until daylight, and then saw, to his 
satisfaction, by means of landmarks he had noticed the evening 
before, that the boat had drifted but a few miles during the 
night. As the day went on, he saw that the coast-line was 
now east and west, and felt that he must be off the most north- 
erly point of the promontory ; he accordingly laid his course to 
the north-east, which would take him close to Cape Saloman, 
the most easterly point of Crete, and from two hundred and 
fifty to three hundred miles distant. 

For twenty-four hours he sailed quietly on, the wind drop- 
ping lighter and lighter ; then it suddenly died out altogether ; 
for some hours there was not a breath to stir the surface of the 
water, and the heat was stifling. Gervaise slept for some 
time ; when he awoke the same stillness reigned, bnt there was 
a change in the appearance of the sky ; its brightness was 
dulled by a faint mist, while, although the sea was of a glassy 
smoothness, there was an imperceptible swell that caused the 
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felucca to sway uneasily. Gervaise had sufficient experience 
of the Levant to know that these signs were ominous of a 
change, and he at once set to work to prepare for it. Al- 
though he saw Chat it would be difficult for him unaided to 
hoist the long spar back into its place, he decided to lower it. 
This was not difficult, as its weight brought it down on to the 
deck as soon as he slackened the halliards ; he unhooked it from 
the block, and then lashed the sail securely to it. When he 
had done this he looked round. A bank of dark clouds lay 
across the horizon to the north-west, and in a short time he 
could see that this was rising rapidly. 

Before taking down the spar and sail, he had deliberated as 
to whether it would be better to rim before the coming gale or 
to lie to, and had decided on the latter alternative, as, were 
it to continue to blow long, he might be driven on to the 
Egyptian coast. Moreover, the felucca's bow was much higher 
out of water than the stern, and he thought that she would ride 
over the waves with greater safety than she would did they 
sweep down upon her stern. He had heard that the Greeks, 
when caught in a sudden gale in small boats, often lashed the 
oars together, threw them overboard with a rope attached, and 
rode to them safely through a sea that would otherwise have 
overwhelmed them. After much consideration as to what had 
best be done, he took the anchor rope, which was some sixty 
yards in length, fastened one end to each end of the spar, and 
then lashed the middle of the rope to tlie bow of the felucca ; 
then, using an oar as a lever, he with great labour managed to 
launch the spar over the bow, with the sail still attached to it. 

When he had completed this, he looked round at the state 
of the weather. The clouds had risen so fast that their edge 
was nearly overhead, spanning the sky like a great arch. Ahead 
of him it seemed almost as black as night. He had not been 
out in many of the gales that at times sweep the eastern waters 
of the Mediterranean with terrible violence, but had seen 
enough of them to know that it was no ordinary one that he 
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was about to encounter. He looked over the bow ; the spar 
at present was lying in contact with the stem. With an oar 
he pushed it across so as to be at right angles with the craft, 
and then, there being nothing else to do, sat down and waited 
for the storm to butst. In a short time he heard a dull 
moaning sound, a puff of wind struck the boat, but in a few 
seconds died out ; it was sufficient to give the light craft stern 
way, and she drifted backwards, the rope tightening, until the 
;i.)ar lay across her bows, and some twenty yards away. 

The dull moaning had grown louder; and now ahead of him 
he saw a white line. It approached with e.xtraordinary rapid- 
ity. Knowing the ftiry with which it would buret upon him, he 
leapt down, and stood at the entrance to the cabin, with his 
head just above the deck. With a deafening roar the wind struck 
the boat, which staggered as if she had on her full course 
struck on a rock, while a shower of spray flew over her. Half 
blinded and deafened, Gervaise crawled into the cabin, closed 
the door, and lay down there ; whatever happened, there was 
nothing he could do. He was soon conscious that the spar and 
sail were doing their work, for the boat still by head to wind. 
The noise overhead and around was deafening ; above the liowl 
of the wind could be heard the creaking of the timbers, and 
the boat seemed to shiver as each fresh gust struck her. 

In half an hour he looked out again. There was, as yet, but 
little sea ; the force of the wind seemed to flatten the water, 
and the instant a wave lifted its head it was cut off as if by a 
knife, and carried away in spray. The boat herself was uiov- 
ing rapidly through the water, dragging the spar behind her, 
and Gervaise almost trembled at the thought of the si^eed at 
which she would have flown along had it not been for the re- 
straint of the floating anchor. Gradually the sea got up, but 
the light craft rode easily over it, and Gervaise, after com- 
mending his safety to God, lay down, and was soon fast asleep. 
In spite of the motion of the vessel, he slept soundly for many 
hours. When he awoke he opened the cabin door and looked 
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out. A tremendous sea was running, but he thought the wind, 
although so strong that he could scarce lift his head above the 
shelter of the bulwark, was less violent than il had been when 
it first broke upon him. He saw to his satisfaction that the 
felucca breasted the waves lightly, and that although envel- 
oped in spray she took no green water over the bows. 

The spar and sail acted not only as a floating anchor, but 
as a breakwater, and the white-crested waves, which came on 
as if they would break upon the boat, seemed robbed of half 
their violence by the obstruction to their course, and passed 
under the felucca without breaking. For forty-eight hours 
the gale continued ; at the end of that time it ceased almost 
as suddenly as it had begun. The sun shone brightly out, 
the clouds cleared entirely away. It was some hours before 
the sea went down sufficiently for Gervaise to attempt to get 
the spar on deck again. It was a heavy task, taxing his 
strength to the utmost, but after a deal of labour it was got on 
board, and then raised to its ixeition at the mast-head ; the 
sail was shaken out, and the felucca again put on her course. 



CHAPTER XX 

BELEAGUERED 

ONE morning towards the end of May, 1480, Sir John Bos- 
well was standing with some other knighls on St. Stephen's 
Hill, near the city, having hurried up as soon as a column of 
smoke from a bonfire lighted by the look-out there, gave the 
news that the Turkish fleet was at last in sight. A similar 
warning had been given a month previously, but the fleet had 
sailed past the island, l)eing bound for Phineka, which was the 
rendezvous where Mahomet's great armament was to assemble. 
There could be but little doubt that the long-expected storm 
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was [his time about to burst. The fleet now seen approaching 
numbered a hundred and sixty large shipsi, besides a great 
number of small craft, conveying aforce variously estimated at 
from seventy to a hundred thousand men. 

" 'Tis a mighty fleet," Sir John said ; " and the worst of 
it is that we know there are more to follow ; still, 1 doubt not 
we shall send them back defeated. O ir defences are all com- 
plete ; our recent j)eace with Egypt lias enabled tis to fill up 
our magazines with provisions of all kinds; the inhabitants of 
the Island have had ample warning to move into the town, 
carrying with them everything of value; so the Turks will ob- 
tain but little plunder, and will be able to gather no means of 
subsistence on the island, as every animal has been driven 
within the walls, and even the unripe corn has been reaped 
and brought in. However long the siege lasts, we need be in 
no fear of being reduced to sore straits for food. I-ook over 
there. There is a small craft under sail, and it comes not 
from the direction of Phineka. See ! one of the Turkish gal- 
leys has separated from the rest and Is making ofl" in that direc- 
tion. It may be that the little craft contains one or two of 
our comrades who are tale in coming to join us." 

" It may. well be so. Sir Johis, for they have been straggling 
in by twos and threes for the last month." 

" I will get the grand master's leave to put out in one of the 
galleys," Sir John said, " for, by the way they are bearing, the 
Turks will cut the little craft off before she can gain the port." 

He hurried to D'Aubusson, who was standing a short dis- 
tance apart from the others, gazing at the Turkish fleet, A 
minute later he was running down the hill to the town, accom- 
panied by three or four other knights ; they made direct for 
the outer port, where two galleys were lying in readiness, 
leapt on board one of them, which already contained its quota 
of knighls, and at once rowed out of the port. Just as they 
did so the Turkish galley fired a gun. 

" I fear we shall be too late," Sir John said ; " the Turk is 
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gaining fast on the other craft, whatever she may be. There 
goes another gun. Row your hardest ! " he shouted down to 
the slaves. 

The Turkish ship did not fire again ; the wind was light, 
and they were going two feet through the water to every one 
sailed by the other craft. The galley from Rhodes was still 
half a mile away when the Turk was close to the boat that was 
trying to escape. Sir John and the knights chafed as they 
saw they would be loo late. 

" I can't make out why the boat did not use her oars," the 
former said. " Of course, she could not have kept away from 
the galley, but if she had rowed it would have made some dif- 
ference, and we might have been nearly up." 

" I can only see one man on board of her. Sir John," one 
of the younger knights said ; and two or three others mur- 
mured that they were of the same opinion. 

"The others must be lying down ; she cannot have less 
than from fifteen to twenty men. The Turk is close along- 
side. They still hold on. There ! She has gone about and 
escaped the attempt to run her down. Now she is heading 
for us again ! Brave fellows ! brave fellows ! " Sir John ex- 
claimed, while a cheer broke from those around him ; "but 
they have done for themselves. They must have seen us com- 
ing out, and if they had surrendered might have hoped to have 
been re-taken. Their chance of getting quarter was truly not 
great, for expecting — as the Turks do — to carry off both us 
and all the inhabitants of the Island, a dozen fishermen would 
have seemed to them scarcely worth keeping. However, by 
holding on they have thrown away any chance they may have 
had. The Turks are alongside ; they are leaping down into 
the little craft. Ah ! Two more galleys have just left their 
fleet, and are heading here." 

" See, Sir John," one of the knights exclaimed, " there is 
a single man standing in the bow of that craft: he is facing 
the Moors alone. See how they crowd there ; you can see the 
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weapons flashing in the sun. They have to press past the mast 
to get at him, and as yet he seenis to hold them all at bay." 

" He has chosen his post well, D'Urville. The number of 
his assailants prevents the archers on the Turkish craft using 
their bows. Fire those bow guns ! " he shouted to the knights 
forward: "Take steady aim at the galley. It will distract 
their attention." 

" Nobly done indeed ! " one of the other knights shouted. 
" I have seen him strike down four of the Turks." 

" Row, men, row ! 'Tis useless ! " Sir John muttered, as 
he clenched the hilt of his sword. " Useless ! A Roland could 
not long maintain so unequal a fight." 

A groan broke from those around him as suddenly the dark 
mass of the assailants made a forward move, and the single figure 
was lost to sight. It was but for an instant ; a moment later the 
crowd scjiarated, and a man was seen to spring overboard. 

" They will riddle him with their spears when he comes up ; 
we shall have nothing to do but to avenge him. To your 
stations, comrades ! It is our turn now, and we have no time 
to lose, for the other two Turks will be up in twenty minutes, 
and I had orders not to tight if it could be avoided : but we 
must take this fellow." 

Five minutes later the galley ran alongside the Turk, to 
which those who had captured the boat had already hastily re- 
turned. The ships discharged their guns into each other, and 
then, as the galley ran alongside, the knights tried to leap on 
board of her. They were opposed by a dense mass of Turks, 
for in addition to her usual crew the Moslem was crowded 
with troops. For three or four minutes the knights tried, but 
in vain, to get a footing on board ; then Sir John shouted to 
them to forbear, and gave orders to the rowers at once to push 
off. A cloud of arrows swept across the poop as they did so ; 
but for the most part these fell harmless from the armour of the 
knights. For a time the cannon on both sides continued to fire, 
but as the Christians increased their distance it gradually ceased. 
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They had gone but a hundred yards from the Turk when & 
head api)eared over the stern railing of the poop, and a figure 
swung itself on to the deck. The man was attired in Turkish 
garments, but his head was bare, and the exclamation, "A 
Christian!" broke from the knights. 

The man strode up to Sir John Boswell. 

"You used to say you would make matters even with me 
some day, Sir John, and you have more than kept your word." 

Sir John fell back a pace in astonishment, and then with a 
shout, " By St. George, it is Tresham ! " threw his arms round 
Gervaise's neck, while the knights thronged round with ex- 
clamations of satisfaction. 

"And it was you whom we saw keep the Turks at bay for 
three good minutes single-handed," Sir John said, holding 
Gervaise at arm's length to gaze into his face. " Truly it 
seemed well-nigh impossible that any one who was like to be 
on that craft cotild have i>erronned so doughty a deed. And 
how did you escape? " 

"It was simple enough," Gervaise replied. "As soon as 
I dived I turned and swam along under the boat and came u|> 
by the stern, and then held on by the rudder, sheltered from 
their sight. I saw that the galley would be up in five minutes, 
and had no fear of their wasting time to look for me. Di- 
rectly you came alongside her I dived again, and rose under 
your stem. I did not think that you would be able to take 
her, for all their craft are crowded with troojs ; so I contented 
myself with holding on until you were out of reach of their 
arrows, and then 1 climbed up." 

" I am delighted to see you again, Gervaise. 1 was feeling 
very sore at the moment, and I know the others felt the same, 
at being obliged to sheer off without making a capture ; but 
the grand master's orders were strict. We noted your craft 
pursued by the Turks, and I asked leave to take out a galley 
to cut her off. He said, * Take one, Sir John, but do not 
adventure an attack against the Turk unless she is likely to fall 
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an easy prize to you. Her capture would be of little benefit 
to us, and would be dearly purchased at the cost of a knight's 
life.' Therefore, aa soon as we engaged her, and I found that 
she was full of troops and could not be captured without heavy 
loss, and that two of her consorts might arrive before we ac- 
complished it, it was plainly ray duty to abandon the attempt, 
although, you may guess, it went sorely against the grain to 
give the order, especially as I knew that a host would be look- 
ing on from St. Stephen's Hill. However, your rescue more 
than makes up for our failure ; and thankful indeed am I that 
I made the suggestion that we should put out to save that little 
craft, though I thought it contained but a few fishermen or 
some coasting sailors, who had, in ignorance that the Turks 
were at hand, tried to enter Rhodes. One of those looking 
on with me did, indeed, suggest that she might have on board 
a knight or two coming to join us, but I did not give the 
matter a second thought." 

"And how go things, Sir John? And how are old 
friends?" 

" Ralph Harcourt and, I think, all your comrades in the 
Santa Barbara, except the three who fell by your side when 
you were captured, are well, and at present on the Island, as, 
for the last two years, none have been allowed to depart. As 
to other matters, they go not so well as one could wish. The 
commanderies have not responded to our call for aid as they 
should have done. For this, however, they are not altogether 
to blame, for we have been so often threatened with attack, 
and have so frequently applied for aid in money or men, that 
they must have begun to doubt whether the danger was really 
imminent. In other respects we are well prepared. We have 
obtained lai^e stores of provisions from Egypt, and shall have 
no ground for uneasiness on that score. The defences have 
been greatly strengthened, and no one fears that we shall not 
be able to beat off an attack. We have destroyed the princi- 
pal buildings outside the walls, though it would have been bet 
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ter could we have gone mtich further in this direction. And 
now let us have your adventures and escape." 

" 'Tis a long story, Sir John, and I must pray you to let me 
defer it for a time. In the first place, I have two or three 
wounds that I shall be glad to have bandaged." 

" Why did you not say so at once ? " Sir John exclaimed. 
" In those dark clothes, soaked with water as they are, I did 
not see the blood-stains ; but I ought to have looked for them, 
for surely no one could have gone through that fight — alto- 
gether unprotected with armour too — without being wounded. 
Come below, and we will attend to them." 

" Also order me some wine and food, Sir John ; I have 
touched nothing save water for twenty-four hours, and before 
that fasted somewhat strictly." 

By the time Gervaise's wounds, which were not severe, had 
been bandaged, and he had eaten a hasty meal, the galley was 
alongside the mole, between the two harbours. He was pro- 
vided with some clothes, and went with Sir John straight to 
the English au&erge, where the knight insisted that he should 
at once lie down. 

" I will report your return to D'Aubusson, and will tell him 
it is by my orders that you are resting. Your wounds are 
not very deep, but you must have lost a good deal of blood, 
and were you to exert yourself now, and be pestered with 
questions, it would probably bring on an attack of fever. 
There is nothing to do at present, for it must be some days 
before they can land and bring up their guns." 

Gervaise obeyed the orders not unwillingly, for he felt that 
he was really weak, and was greatly worn out by want of sleep. 
Sir John Kendall, at Boswell's request, issued orders that he 
was on no account whatever to be disturbed, and that no one 
was to enter his room unless he sounded the belt placed by the 
bedside. Gervaise indeed, falling off to sleep a few minutes 
after he had lain down, did not awake until the following 
morning. Having no idea that he had slept more than two or 
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three hours, he sounded the bell in order to inquire whether 
Ralph had returned to the auberge. He was surprised to find 
his friend had just risen, and that he himself had been asleep 
some eighteen hours ! 

A few minutes later Ralph hurried into the room. 

" Thank God that you are back again, Gervaise ! " he said, 
as he grasped the hand of his friend. " I did not return un- 
til late in the evening, having been at work with a large body 
of slaves at the fortifications; and you may guess what joy I 
felt at the news. You are changed a good deal." 

" I don't suppose you will think so at the end of a day or 
two, Ralph. I lost a good deal of blood yesterday, and have 
been on short rations ; but I shall very soon pick up again." 

" They will bring you some broth and wine directly, Ger- 
vaise. Early as it is, the grand master has already sent down 
to inquire as to your health." 

" I will reply in person as soon as I have had a meal and 
dressed. ' ' 

" And I suppose we must all wait to hear what you have 
been doing until you return, Gervaise?" 

" I suppose so, Ralph. Of course it is a long story ; but I 
must tell you at once that there is nothing very exciting in it, 
and that it differed little from that of others who have been 
prisoners among the Moors, save that I was strangely fortu- 
nate, and suffered no hardships whatever. And now I want to 
ask you about clothes. Have my things been sold, or are they 
still in the store? " 

" No ; the question was raised but a short time since. It 
was mooted, by the way, by that old enemy of yours, Robert 
Rivers, who returned here some three months ago with a batch 
of knights from the English comnianderies. Sir John Boswell 
answered him roundly, I can tell you, and said that they 
should be kept, were it for another fifty years, for that he 
would wager his life that you would sooner or later make your 
escape." 
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" I am sorry that Tellow has returned, Ralph. Has he got 
a commandery yet ? " 

" No ; 1 believe that Sir John Kendall sent home so bad a 
report of him, that even the great inHuence of his family has 
not sufficed to obtain his appointment, and that he has been 
merely the assistant at one of the smaller manors. Sir John 
Boswell told me in confidence that he understood that Rivers 
did not at fiist volunteer to come out in response to the appeal 
of the grand master, but that the grand prior informed him 
that linless he took this opportunity of retrieving his character, 
he might give up all hope of ever obtaining advancement. 
Ah, here is your breakfast." 

An hour later Gervaise presented himself at the palace, 
clothed in the suit of armour that had been given to him by 
Genoa. Although he was engaged with several membeis of 
the council at the time, the grand master ordered him to be 
at once admitted as soon as he heard that he was in attendance. 

" Welcome back. Sir Gervaise Tresham," he said warmly, 
as he entered. " We all rejoice greatly at your return, and I 
consider it a happy omen for the success of our defence that 
so brave and distinguished a knight should at the last moment 
have arrived to take a share in it." 

The others present all shook Gervaise cordially by the hand, 
and congratulated him on his return. 

" You must dine with me this evening," D'Aubusson went 
on, " and tell ns the story of your captivity and escajw. At 
present, as you may suppose, we have too many matters on hand 
to spare time for aught that is not pressing and important. 
You will need afew days' rest before you are fit for active ser- 
vice, and by that time we will settle as to what post will ijest 
suit you." 

Twice that day had Gervaise to recount his adventures, the 
first time to Sir John Kendall and the knights of his auberge, 
the second to the grand master. Most of the leading members 
of the Order were assembled at the palace, and, among others, 
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he, was introduced to the Viscount de Monteuil, the elder 
brother of D'Aubusson, one of the most bmous leaders of the 
day. He had brought with him a considerable body of re- 
tainers, and, although not a member of the Order, had offered 
his services in defence of the town. The council had grate- 
fully accepted the offer, and had nnanimously named him 
Commander of the Forces. Many other knights and soldiers 
had come from different parts of Europe, animated alike by 
the desire to aid In the defence of C'hristendom against the ad- 
vance of the Moslems, and to gain credit and honour by tak- 
ing part in a siege that was sure to be a desperate one. 

" My brother has already spoken of you to me. Sir Ger- 
vaise," the viscount said, when the young knight was pre- 
sented to him ; " although indeed there was no occasion for 
him to do so, since the name of the knight who two years ago 
saved the commerce of Italy from ruin, and with a single gal- 
ley destroyed or captured a great fleet of over twenty BarlWy 
pirates, and thus for a time put a stop to the depredations of 
the infidels, is known throughout Europe. By the way, I am 
the bearer of a message to you. I took ship at Genoa on my 
way hither, and stayed two or three days there while she was 
being got ready for sea. Knowing that 1 was bound hither, 
a certain very beautiful young lady of noble family, to whom 
1 had the honour of being introduced, prayed me that if you 
should by any chance have escaped from captivity — and she 
said that she was convinced that you would, when you heard 
that Rhodes was threatened, assuredly endeavour to escape 
and to come hither to take a share in the defence — I was to 
tell you that she trusted you still bore her gage, and that she, 
on her part, had held fast to the proniise she made you." • 

" 1 still have her gage. Viscount ; for though I was for a 
long time deprived of it, I succeeded In regaining it when I 
made my escape," Gervaise said <iuietly ; and De Monteuil at 
once turned the conven^ilion to another topic. 

Gervaise found tliat no attempt was to Iw made to take the 
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offensive against the Turks, and that they were to be permitted 
to advance against the city without interference. Many of the 
more fiery spirits among the knights chafed at this prohibi- 
tion. The records of the past showed that armies as large as 
that of Mahomet had suffered defeat at the hands of bodies 
knights no stronger than that gathered for the defence 
Rhodes. D'Aubusson, however, knew that between the iin 
disciplined hordes that gathered in countless numbers t< 
pose the crusaders, and the troops of Mahomet, well-trained 
in warfare, who had borne his standard victoriously in nu 
ous battles, there was but little comparison. They were com- 
manded, too, by Paleolc^us, a general of great capacity. 
Under such circumstances, although victory might be possible, 
the chances of defeat would be far greater, and while victory 
could be only won at a great sacrifice of life, defeat would 
mean annihilation to the garrison, and the loss of the city 
npon whose fortifications such an enormous amount of money 
and labour had been expanded. 

On the other hand, he felt perfectly confident that the city 
could be successfully defended, and that at a cost of life far 
less than would be attained by a victory in the open field, 
while the blow that would be indicted upon the prestige and 
power of the enemy, by being ignominiously compelled to re- 
tire to their ships, after the failure of «ll their attacks, would 
be as great as if their army had been defeated in the field. 
Therefore the grand master, with the full as.sent of his leaders, 
turned a deaf ear to the entreaties of the younger knights, 
that they might be allowed to make a sortie. He calmly 
waited behind the formidable defences he had for the pa.st 
ten years been occupied in perfecting, in anticipation of the 
assault of the Moslem host. Accordingly, after disembarking 
at their leisure, the Turkish army moved forward, and took 
their post upon St. Stephen's Hill. From this eminence they 
commanded a full view of the town, the hills sloping gently 
down to the foot of the walls. In later times the first care of 
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a general commanding the defence would have been to con- 
struct foimidable works upon this commanding position. But 
the cannon of that period were so cumbrous and slowly worked, 
and so inaccurate in their aim, that Che advantage of occupy- 
ing a position that would prevent an enemy from firing down 
into a town was considered to be more than counterbalanced 
by the weakening of the garrison by the abstraction of the 
force required to man the detached work, and by the risk of 
their being surrounded and cut off without the garrison of the 
town being able to aid them. 

That the defence of St. Stephen's Hill was considered un- 
necessary for the safety of Rhodes is shown by the fact that no 
attempt had been made to fortify it when, forty years later, the 
Moslems again besieged the city. 

There was no shadow of apprehension felt by the garrison of 
Rhodes as the great array of their foes was seen moving on to 
the hill, and preparing to pitch its camp. On the summit was 
the great tent of the pasha ; round this were the marquees of 
the other commanders, while the encampments of the troops 
stretched far away along the upper slopes of the hill. 

Previous to the despatch of the expedition, the sultan had 
made preparations for aiding his arms by treachery. The agent 
he had sent to propose a temporary truce had, during his stay 
on the Island, made himself thoroughly acquainted with the 
outline of the works. A very accurate plan of them had also 
been obtained from an inhabitant of Rhodes, who had aban- 
doned Christianity and taken service with the Turks. 

In addition to this he had arranged with a renegade German, 
known as Maitre Georges, a man of very great ability as an ar- 
tilleryman and engineer, to desert to the city, and there do all 
in his power to assist the besiegers, both by affording them in- 
formation and by giving bad advice to the besieged. On the 
day after Paleologus, who was himself a renegade Greek, had 
established his camp, he sent in a herald to summon the city 
to surrender, at the same time making lavish promises that the 
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lives and properly of the native iwpulation should be resijected, 
and that they should be allowed to continue to reside there, to 
enjoy the full exercise of their religion and of all other rights 
they possessed. The pasha ha.l no real hope that the knighis 
would obey the summons, but he thought that he might excite 
a spirit of disafTectJon among the townspeople that would, when 
the crisis came, greatly hamjier the efforts of the defenders. 

The Rhodians, however, were well satisfied with the ride of 
the Order. The knights, although belonging to the Catholic 
Church, had allowed the natives of the Island, who were of the 
Greek faith, perfect freedom in the exercise of their religion, 
and their rule, generally, had been fair and just. The wealth 
and prosperity of the Island had increased enormously since 
their establishment there, and the population had no inclina- 
tion whatever to change their rule for that of the Turks. The 
summons to surrender being refiised, the enemy made a recon- 
naissance towards the walls. D'Aubusson had no longer any 
reason for checking the ardour of the knights, and a strong 
body of horsemen, under the command of De Monteuil, sal- 
lied out and drove the Turks Itack to their camp, 

Maitre Georges, who was acting as the military adviser of 
the pasha, saw at once that the weakest |)oint of the defence 
was Fort St. Nicholas, at the extremitv of the mole along the 
neck of land dividing the outer from the inner jjort. At a 
short distance away, on the opposite side of the port, stood the 
church of St. Anthony, and in the gardens of the church a bat- 
tery was at once erected. The garden was but three hundred 
yards from St. Nicholas, and the danger that would arise from 
the construction of the battery was at once perceived, and an 
incessant fire opened upon it from the guns on the wall round 
the grand master's palace. Numbers of the workmen were 
killed, but the erection of the battery was pushed on night and 
day, and ere long three of the immense cannon that had been 
brought from Constantinople, — where sixteen of them had been 
cast Tinder the direction of Maitre Georges — were placed in 
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position. These cannon were eighteen feet in length, and car- 
ried stone balls of some twenty-six inches in diameter. 

Before these were ready to open fire, Gervaise had entirely 
regained his health and strength. The grand master, being 
unwilling to appoint him to a separate command over the heads 
of knights many years his senior, had attached him to his jierson 
in the cairacity of what would now be called an aide-de-camp. 

" I know, Gervaise, that I can rely upon your coolness and 
discretion. I cannot be everywhere myself, and I want you to 
act as my eyes in places where I cannot be. I know that the 
knights, so far as bravery and devotion are concerned, will each 
and every one do his best, and will die at their posts before 
yielding a foot ; but while fighting like paladins they will think 
■ of naught else, and, however hardly pressed, will omit to send 
to me to ask for reinforcements. Nay, even did they think of 
it, they probably would not send, deeming that to do so would 
be derogatory, and might be taken as an act of cowardice. 
Now, it is this service that I shall specially look for from you. 
When a post is attacked, I shall, when my presence is required 
elsewhere, send you to represent me. I do not, of course, wish 
you to interfere in any way in the conduct of the defence, in 
which you will take such share as you can ; but you are spe- 
cially to observe how matters go, and if you see that the knights 
are pressed and in sore need of assistance to enable them to hold 
the post, you will at once bring the news to me, and I will 
hurry there with reinforcements." 

No post could have been more in accordance with the desire 
of Gervaise, for the portion of the wall defended by the Eng- 
lish langue was far removed from the point selected by the 
Turks for their first attack, the sea front being defended half 
by Che langue of Italy, and half by that of Castile. Fort St. 
Nicholas was under the command of the Cavalier Caretto, and 
as soon as the Turkish battery was completed, Gervaise went 
down there with an order from the grand master that he ivas 
for the present to consider himself as forming part of the gar- 
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rison. This was pleasant for both Carelto and himself, for the 
Italian knight had conceived a strong friendship for the young 
Englishman, and had rejoiced greatly at his return from cap- 
tivity, but had been so much occupied with his duty of placing 
the castle in ail respects in a sute of defence, that he had had 
no opportunity for a private conversation with him since his 
return to Rhodes. 

Gervaise, on his part, was no less pleased. Caretto had 
shown so much tact after his release from the Moors, and had 
so willingly aided him in any capacity allotted to him, without 
in the slightest degree interposing bis council unasked, that 
Gervaise had come to like him greatly, even before their ar- 
rival at Genoa. Circumstances there had brought them close- 
ly together, and their friendship had been cemented during 
their voyage to Rhodes. Caretto had gone back to Italy, 
where he had a commandery, a few days after Gervaise had 
sailed on his last voyage, and had only returned to Rhodes 
three months before Gervaise escaped from captivity. 

"This is turning the tables," Caretto said, with a laugh, 
when Gervaise presented the grand master's order. " I was 
under your command last time, and now it seems that you are 
to be under mine. I suppose ymi applied to come here, in 
order to have a fresh opportunity of distinguishing yourself. 
I heard that you had been placed on D'Aubusson's own staff." 

" Yes, and am on it still ; and it is by his orders and not 
by my own solicitation that I am here. I will tell you what 
my duties are. The grand master knows the commanders of 
posts have their hands so full that they will have no time for 
sending com|)lete reports to him, and he considers, moreover, 
that they might, in some cases, however pressed, hesitate to ask 
for aid until too late for reinforcements to be brought up. My 
duty will be to let the grand master know how matters are go- 
ing, and to send to him at once if it seems to me that help is 
needed. I should, of course, always send for reinforcements, 
3t the request of a commander ; but it is only in the event of 
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his being too busy in the heat of the fray to think of aught but 
resisting an attack, that I should exercise my own judgment in 
the matter." 

Caretto nodded. 

" It is a good thought of D'Aubusson's, When one is in 
the thick of a (ight in a breach, with the Moslems swarming 
rotmd, it does not occur to one to draw out of the fray to send 
off messages. For myself, I shall be glad indeed to have that 
matter off my mind, though it is not every one I should care 
to trust with such a responsibility. Some might send off for aid 
when it was not needed, others might delay so long that help 
might come too late ; but with one so cool-headed as yourself 
I should not fear any contingency. And now, as I am not 
busy at present, let us have a comfortable talk as to what has 
happened since we met last. I was at the banquetat the grand 
master's on the night when you related your adventures. You 
had certainly much to tell, but it seems to me for some reason 
or other you cut short certain details, and I could not see why, 
as there seemed no prospect of esca|)e open to you, you did not 
accept the offer of Suleiman Ali to ransom you." 

" I saw no chance of esca|>e at the moment, but I did not 
doubt that I could get away from the town whenever I chose, 
although it was not clear how I should proceed afterwards. It 
was for this opportunity I was waiting, and I felt sure that, 
with my knowledge of the language, it would come sooner or 
later. In the next place, my captors had fixed an exorbitant 
sum for my ransom, and I did not wish to impose upon the 
generosity of Suleiman. There was another reason — a private 
one." 

" You don't mean to say that you had fallen in love with a 
Moorish dantsel. Sir Gervaise?" Caretto laughed. 

"For shame, Cavalier! As if a Christian knight would 
care for a Moslem maiden, even were she as fair as the houris 
of their creed ! " 

"Christian knights have done so before now," Caretto 
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laughed, greatly amused at the young knight's indignation, 
" and doubtless will do so again. Well, I suppose I must not 
ask what the private matter was, though it must have been 
something grave Indeed to lead yoii, a slave, to reject the offer 
of freedom. I know that when I was rowing in their galleys, 
no matter of private business 'that I can conceive would have 
stood in my way fora single moment, had a chance of freedom 
presented itself" 

" It was a matter of honour," Gcrvaise said gravely, " and 
one of which I should speak to no one else ; but as you were 
present at the time, there can, I think, be no harm in doing so. 
At the time that I was captured, 1 was strip|)ed of everything 
that I had u|x>n me, and, of course, with the rest, of the gage 
which the Lady Claudia had given me, and which hung 
round my neck where she had placed it. It was taken pos- 
session of by the captain of the pirates, who, seeing that it 
bore no Christian emblem, looked upon it as a sort of amulet. 
I understood what he was saying, but, as 1 was desirous that 
my knowledge of Turkish should not be suspected, I said 
nothing. I was very glad that he so regarded it, for had he 
taken it to be an ordinary trinket, he might have parted with 
It, and I should never have been able to obtain a clue as to the 
i:)erson to whoni he sold it. As it was, he put it round his 
neck, with the remark that it might bring him better luck 
than had befallen me. He told me jeerlngly months after- 
wards that It had done so, and that he would never part with 
it. Given me as it was, I felt that my honour was concerned in 
its recovery, and that, should I ever meet Lady Claudia again, 
I should feel disgraced indeed, if, when she asked whether I 
still bore her gage, I had to confess that it was lost." 

*' But lost from no fault of your own," Caretto put in. 

" The losing was not indeed from any fault of my own, and 
had the pirate thrown it into the sea I should have held my- 
self free from disgrace ; but as it was still in existence, and 
I knew its possessor, I was bound in honour to recover it. At 
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the time Suleiman Ali's measeiiger arrived the corsair was 
away, and there was no saying when his ship would return ; 
therefore, 1 decided at once not to accept the offer of freedom. 
Had it not been for that, I own that I should have done so, 
for I knew that I could re|iay Suleiman from the revenues of 
my commandery, which would have accumulated in my ab- 
sence ; but if I had had to wait ten yeara longer to regain tlie 
gage, I felt that I was in honour bound to do so. It was, in 
feet, some six months before the corsair put into that port 
again. The moment he did so I carried out the plans I had 
long before determined upon. I obtained a disguise from 
Ben Ibyn, and by a nuse succeeded in inducing the pirate to 
meet me outside the town, believing that I was an Arab chief 
who wished to dispose of some valuable slave-girls he had 
brought in. I had with me one of my old galley - slaves,- 
who had been taken into Ben Ibyn's employment ; anj when 
the pirate came up with two of his crew, and furiously attacked 
me as soon as Ithrew olf my disguise, it would have gone hard 
with me had he not stood by me, and killed one of them who 
was about to attack me in the rear. I slew the other and Has- 
san, and the gage is in its place again." 



CHAPTER XXI 

THE FORT OF ST. N1CHOLA.S 

" \I/ELL, you have proved indeed," Caretto said, when 
' ' Gervaise finished his story, " that you are worthy of 
the bestowal of a gage by a fair damsel. I do not think that 
many knights, however true they might be to Che donor, 
would have suffered months of slavery in order to regain a token, 
lost by no fault or carelessness of their own ; and no lady could 
have blamed or held them in any way dishonoured by the loss." 
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" I had a message by the Viscount De Monteuil from Lady 
Claudia the other day, saying that she trusted I had kept her 
gage. 1 can assure you that the six months of slavery were 
cheaply purchased by the pleasure I felt that I still |x>ssessed 
it ; and 1 was glad, too, to learn that 1 had not been forgotten 
by her. ' ' 

' ' Of that you may well assure yourself, Tresham ; my com- 
mandery is not far from Genoa, and I was frequently with her, 
but never without her drawing me aside and asking me if I had 
heard any news of you, and talking over with me the chances 
there might be of your escape. I can tell you that there are 
not a few young nobles of Genoa who would give much to be 
allowed as you are to carry her gage, or wear her colours. 
You should see her now ; you would scarce know her again, so 
altered and improved is she; there is no fairer face in all Italy." 

" I hope some day to meet her again," Gervaise replied ; 
"although I own to knowing it were better that I should not 
do so. Until she gave me her gage I had scarcely noticed her. 
I have, as you know, no experience of women, and had so 
much on my mind at the time, what with the fuss they were 
making about us, and the question of getting the prizes here, 
that in truth I (laid but slight attention to the fair faces of the 
dames of Genoa. But the gracious and earnest way in which, 
though scarce more than a child, she gave me her gage, and 
vowed that no Other knight should possess one so long as I lived, 
struck me so greatly that I own I gave the matter much more 
thought than was right or becoming in one of our Order. 
The incident was much more gratifying to me than all the 
honour ])aid me by the Republic, and during the long 
months of my captivity it has recurred to me so frequently 
that I have in vain endeavoured to chase it from luy thoughts, 
assinful thus to allow myself constantly to think of any woman. 
Do not mistake me. Sir Fabrtcius. I am speakini; to you as 
to a confessor, and just as I have kept her amulet hidden from 
all, so is the thought of her a secret I would not part with for 
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my life. I do not for a moment deceive myself with the 
thought that, beyond the feci that her gift has made her feel 
an interest in me and my fate, she has any sentiment in the 
niatter: probably, indeed, she looks back upon the gift as a 
foolish act of girlish enthusiasm that led her into making a 
promise that she now cannot but find unpleasantly binding ; 
for it is but natural that among the young nobles of her own 
rank and country there must be some whom she would see with 
pleasure wearing her colours." 

Caretto looked at him with some amusement. 

" Were you not bound by your vows as a knight of the 
Order, how would you feel in the matter?" 

" I should feel worse," Gervaise said, without hesitation. 
" I have oftentimes thought that over, and I see that it is good 
for me I am so bound. -It does not decrease my chances, for, 
as I know, there are no chances ; but it renders it more easy 
for me to know that it is so." 

" But why should you say that you have no chances, Tresh- 
am 1" 

" Because it is easy to see that it is so. I am, save for my 
commandery and prospects in the Order, a pennile^ young 
knight, without home or estate, without even a place in my 
country, and that country not hers, I know that it is not 
only sinful, but mad, for me to think so fre(|uently of her, but 
at least I am not mad enough to think that I can either win 
the heart or aspire to the hand of one who is, you say, so 
beautiful, and who is, moreover, as I know, the heiress to wide 



Caretto sang, with a laugh. ' ' You are not of low degree, but 
of noble family, Gervaise. You are not a scjuire, but a knight, 
and already a very distinguished one ; nor is the young lady, 
though she be a rich heiress, a king's daughter." 
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"At any rate, the squire was not vowed to celibacy. No, 
no. Sir Fabricius, it is a dream, and a pleasant one ; but I 
know perfectly well that it is but a dream, and one that will 
do me no harm so long as I ever bear in mind that it is so. 
Many a knight of the Order before me has borne a lady's gage, 
and carried it valiantly in many a fight, and has been no less 
true to his vow's for doing so." 

" Upon the contrary, he has been all the better a knight, 
Gervaise ; it is always good for a knight, whether he belongs 
to the Order or not, to prize one woman above all others, and 
to try to make himself worthy of his ideal. As to the vow of 
celibacy, you know that ere now knights have bten absolved 
from their vows, and methinks that, after the service you have 
rendered to Italy by ridding the sea of those corsaiis, his 
Holiness would make no difficulty in granting any request that 
you might make him in that or any other direction. I don't 
know whether you are aware that, after you sailed from here, 
letters came from Rome as well as from Pisa, Florence, and 
Naples, expressive of the gratitude felt for the services that 
you had rendered, and of their admiration for the splendid ex- 
ploit that you had performed." 

" No ; the grand master has had his hands so full of other 
matters that doubtless an affair so old escajwd his memory. 
Indeed, he may have forgotten that I sailed before the letters 
arrived." 

" Do not forget to jog his memory on the subject, for I can 
tell you that the letters did not come alone, but were each 
accompanied by presents worthy of the service you rendered. 
But as to the vows? " 

'* As to the vows, J feel as I said just now, that I would not 
free myself of them if I could, for, being bound by them, 1 can 
the more easily and pleasantly enjoy my dream. Besides, 
what should I do if I left the Order without home, country, or 
means, and with naught to do but to sell my sword to some 
warlike monarch? Besides, Caretto, 1 love the Order, and 
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deem it the highest privilege to fight against the Moslems, and 
to uphold the banner of the Cross." 

"As to that, you could, like De Monteuil and many other 
knights here, always come out to aid the Order in time of 
need. As to the vows, I am not foolish enough to suppose that 
you would ask to be relieved from them, until you had as- 
sured yourself that Claudia was also desirous that you should 
be free," 

" It is absurd," Gervaise said, almost impatiently. '* Do 
not let us talk any more about it, Caretto, or it will end by 
turning my head and making me presumptuous enough to imag- 
ine that the Lady Claudia, who only saw me for three or four 
days, and that while she was still but a girl, has been thinking 
of me seriously since," 

"I do not know Claudia's thoughts," Caretto remarked 
drily, "but 1 do know that last year she refused to listen to at 
least a score of excellent oifets for her hand, including one from 
a son of the doge himself, and that without any reasonable cause 
assigned by her, to the great wonderment of all, seeing that 
she does not appear to have any leaning whatever towards a life 
in a nunnery. At any rate, if at some future time you should 
pluck up heart of grace to tell her you love her, and she refuses 
you, you will at least have the consolation of knowing that you 
are not the only one, by a long way, whose suit has been reject- 
ed. And now as to our affairs here. Methinks that to-mor- 
row that battery will open lire upon us. It seems completed." 

"Yes, I think they are nearly ready," Gervaise said, turning 
his mind resolutely from the subject they had been discussing, 
" From the palace wall I saw, before I came down here, large 
numbers of men rolling huge stones down towards the church. 
Our guns were firing steadily ; but could they load them ten 
times as fast as they do, they would hardly be able to stop the 
work, so numerous are those engaged upon it." 

" Yes we shall soon learn something of the quality of their 
artillery. The tower is strong enough to resist ordinary guns, 
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but it will soon crumble under the blows of such enormous 
missiles. Never have I seen or heard in Europe of cannon of 
such size; but indeed, in this matter the Turks are far ahead 
of us, and have, ever since cannon were first cast, made them 
of much larger size than we in Europe have done. However, 
there is one comfort ; they may destroy this fort, but they 
have still to cross the water, and this under the fire of the guns 
on the palace walls ; when they once land, their great battery 
must cease firing, and we shall be able to meet them on equal 
terms in the breach. Fight as hard as they may, I think we 
can hold our own, especially as reinforcements can come down 
to us more quickly than they can be brought across the water, ' ' 

The next morning, at daybreak, the deep boom of a gun an- 
nounced to the city that the great battering cannon had Ijegun 
their work. In the fort the sleeping knights sprang to their 
feet at the concussion that seemed to shake it to its centre. 
They would have rushed to the walls, but Caretlo at once is- 
sued orders that no one should show himself on the battlements 
unless under s]x;cial orders. 

" There is nothing whatever to be done until the Turks 
have breached the wall, and are ready to advance to attack us. 
Every sword will be needed when that hour comes, and each 
man owes it to the Order to run no useless risk, until the hour 
when he is refiuired to do his share of the fighting." 

The time reiiuired to reload the great cannon was consider- 
able, but at regular intervals they hurled their heavy missiles 
against the wall, the distance being so short that every ball 
struck it. After some twenty shots had been fired, Caretto, 
accompanied by Gervaise, went out by a small gate on the 
eastern side of the tower, and made their way round by the 
foot of the wall to see what effect the shots had produced on 
the solid masonry. 

Caretto shook his head. 

" It is as I feared," he said. " No stones ever quarried by 
man could long resist such tremendous blows. In some places. 
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you see, the stones are starred and cracked, in others the shock 
seems to have pulverised the spot where it struck j but, worse 
still, the whole face of the wall is shaken. There are cracks 
between the stones, and some of these are partly bulged out 
and partly driven in. It may take some time before a breach 
is effected, but sooner or later the wall will surely be demol- 
ished. ' ' 

" I will go up and make my report to the grand master." 

" Do so, Gervaise. I almost wonder that he has not him- 
self come down to see how the wall is resisting, ' ' 

Gervaise, on reaching the palace, heard that D'Aubusson was 
at present engaged in examining no less a person than Maitre 
Georges, the right hand of Paleologus, who had soon after day- 
break presented himself before the wall on the other side of the 
town, declaring that he had left the Turkish service, and crav- 
ing to be admitted. News had been sent at once to D'Aubus- 
son, who despatched two of the senior knights, with ordeis to 
admit him and receive him with all honour. This had been 
done, and the grand master, with some of his council, were 
now closeted with the new-comer. Several of the knights were 
gathered in the courtyard, discussing the event. There was no 
question that if the renegade came in good faith, his defection 
would be a serious blow to the assailants, and that his well- 
known skill and experience would greatly benefit the defenders. 

" For my part,' ' Sir John Boswell, who formed one of the 
detachment which the English langue, as well as all the others, 
contributed to form the garrison of the palace said, " I would 
have hung the fellow up by the neck over the gateway, and he 
should never have set foot within the walls. Think you that 
a man who has denied^his faith and taken service with his 
enemies is to be trusted, whatever oaths he may take? " 

"You must remember, Boswell," another said, " that hith- 
erto Georges has not fought against Christians, but has served 
Mahomet in his wars with other infidels. I am not saying a 
word in defence of his having become a renegade ; yet even a 
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renegade may have some sort of heart, and now that he has 
been called u|K)n to fight against Christians he may well have 
repented of his faults, and determined to sacrifice his position 
and pro!>{>ects rather than aid in the attack on the city." 

' ' We shall see. As for me, I regard a renegade as the most 
contemptible of wretches, and have no belief that they have 
either a heart or coti-sciente, " 

When Maitre Georges came out from the. palace, laughing 
and talking with the two knights who had entered with him, 
it was evident that he was well pleased with his reception by 
the grand master, who had assigned to him a suite ofa])art- 
ments in the guest-house. In reality, however, D'Aubusson 
had no doubt that his object was a treacherous one, and that, 
like Demetrius, who l>ad come under the pretence of bringing 
about a truce, his object was to iind out the weak ixjints and 
to supply the Turks with information. Georges had, in his 
conversation with him, laid great stress on the strength of the 
Turkish army, tiie e.tceilent quality of the troops, and the 
enormous battering train that had lieen prepared. But every 
word he spoke but added to the grand master's suspicions ; for 
if the man considered that the capture of the city was morally 
certain, it would be simply throwing away his life to enter it 
as a deserter. 

The grand master was, however, too |«jlitic to betray any 
doubt of George's sincerity. Were he treated as a traitor, 
Paleologus might find another agent to do the work. It was, 
therefore, better to feign a belief in his story, to obtain all the 
information possible from him, and at the same time to prevent 
his gaining any knowledge of affairs that would be of the slight- 
est use to the Turks. Instructions we^e therefore given to the 
two knights that, while Georges was to be treated with all 
courtesy, he was to be strictly watched, though in such a man- 
ner that he should be in ignorance of it, and that, whenever 
he turned his ste]>s in the direction of those parts of the defences 
where fresh works had been recently added and preparations 
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made of which it was desirable the Turks should be kept in 
ignorance, he was to be met, as if by accident, by one of the 
knights told ofT for the purpose, and his steps diverted in an- 
other direction. 

Georges soon made himself |K>pular among many of the 
knights, who had no suspicions of his real character. He was 
a man of exceptional Hgiire, tall, strong, splendidly projior- 
tioned, with a handsome face and gallant bearing. He was 
extremely well informed on all subjects, had travelled widely, 
had seen many adventures, was full of anecdote, and among the 
younger knighLs, therefore, he was soon regarded as a charm- 
ing companion. His very popularity among them aided D'Au- 
busson's plans, as (}eorges was generally the centre of a group 
of listenets, and so had but few op|K)rtunities of getting away 
quietly to obtain the information he sought. 

Gervaise delivered his rejwrt to the grand master. 

" 1 am free now," D'Aubusson said, " and will accoin|>any 
you to St. Nicholas. I have been detained by the coming of 
this man Georges. He is a clever knave, and, I doubt not, 
has come as a spy. However, I have taken measures that he 
shall learn nothing that can harm us. No lives have been lost 
at the tower, I hope ? " 

' ' No, sir ; Caretto has forbidden any to show themselves on 
the walls." 

" He has done well. This is no time for rash exposure, and 
vfhere there is naught to be gained, it is a grave fault to run 
risks." 

On arriving at the end of the mole, D'Aubusson, accom- 
panied by Caretto, made an investigation of the effect of the 
Turks' fire. 

*' 'Tis worse than I expected," he said. " When we laid 
out our fortifications the thought that such guns as these would 
be used against them never entered our minds. Against or- 
dinary artillery the walls would stand a long battering ; but 
it is clear that we shall have to depend more upon our swords 
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than upon our walls for our defence. Fortunately, although 

the Turks have indeed chosen the s|X)t where our walk are 
most ojjen to the assaults of their battery, they have to cross 
the water to attack the breach when it is made, and will have 
to fight under heavy disadvantage." 

" Tresham was la^t night saying to me, that it seemed to 
him it would not be a difficult matter for one who spoke Turk- 
ish well, to issue at night on the other side of the town, and 
to make his way round to the battery, disguised of course as a 
Turkish soldier, and then, mixing with the artillery-men, to 
drive a spike into one of the touch-holes. He said thut he 
would gladly volunteer for the task." 

D'Aubusson shook his head decidedly. " It would be too 
dangerous ; and even were a spike driven in, the Turks would 
have no great difficulty in extracting it, for the tubes are so 
big that a man might crawl in and drive the spike up from 
the inside. Moreover, could one or more of the guns be dis- 
abled permanently, others would be brought down and set in 
their place, so that nothing would be gained but a very short 
delay, which would be of no advantage to us, and certainly 
would in no way justify the risking of the life of so distin- 
guished a young knight." 

The bombardment of St. Nicholas continued for some days. 
A breach was fast forming in the wall, and a slope composed 
of the fallen rubbish extended from the front of the breach to 
the water's edge. The grand master was frequently on the 
s]>ot, and as this was at present the sole object of attack, the 
garrison was strengthened by as many knights as could be 
sheltered within its walls. At night the shattered masonry 
tiiat had fallen inside was carried out, and with it a new work 
thrown up across the mole, to strengthen the defence on that 
side, should the enemy land between the town and the fort. 
Small batteries were planted wherever they could sweep the 
approaches to the breach, and planks studded with nails were 
sunk in the shallow water of the harbour, to impede the prog- 
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ress of those who might attempt to swim or wade across. 
For the time, therefore, the functions of Gervaise were in 
abeyance, and he laboured with the rest of the garrison at the 
defences. 

At daybreak on the 9th of June, a great number of vessels 
and boats, crowded with soldiers, bore down on St. Nicholas. 
As they approached, every gun on the fortifications that could 
be brought to bear upon them opened fire; but in a dense 
mass they advanced. Some made their way to the rocks and 
landed the soldiers there ; others got alongside the mole ; but 
the majority grounded in the shallow water of the harbour, and 
the troops, leaping out, waded to the foot of the breach. On 
its crest D'Aubusson himself had taken up his station. Beside 
him stood Caretto, and around them the most distinguished 
knights of the Order. With wild shouts Che Turks rushed up 
the breach, and swarmed thickly up the ruined masonry un- 
til, at its summit, they encountered the steel-clad line of the 
defenders. For hours the terrible struggle continued. As fast 
as the head of the Turkish column broke and melted away 
against the obstacle they tried in vain to penetrate, fr«h re- 
inforcements took the place of those who had fallen, and in 
point of valour and devotion the Moslem showed himself a 
worthy antagonist of the Christian. It was not only at the 
breach that the conflict raged. At other points the Turks, 
well provided with ladders, fixed them against the walls, and 
desperately strove to obtain a footing there. From the breach 
clouds of dust rose from under the feet of the combatants, 
mingling with the smoke of the cannon on the ramparts, the 
fort, and Turkish ships, and at times entirely hid from the 
sight of the anxious spectators on the walls of the town and 
fortress, and of the still more numerous throng of Turks on St. 
Stephen's Hill, the terrible struggle that continued without a 
moment's intermission. 

The coml>atant3 now fought in comparative silence. The 
knights, exhausted and worn out by their long efforts beneath 
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the bla/ing siin, still showed an unbroken front; but it was 
only occasionally that the battle-cry of the Order rase in the 
air, as a fresh Ixxiy of assailants climlied «[> the coriwe-slrewn 
breach. The yell of the Moslems rose less freqncntly ; they 
sacrificed their lives as freely and devotedly as those who 
led the first onset had done ; Init as the honrs wore on, the 
assnrance of victory died out, and a doubt as to whether it was 
jiossible to break through the line of their terrible foes gained 
ground. D'.Atibiisson himself, although, in spite of the remon- 
strances of the knights, always in the thickest of the fray, was ' 
yet ever watchful, and quickly i»erceived where the defenders 
were holly pressed, and where siipiiort was most needed. Ger- 
vaise fought by his side, so that, when necessary, he could 
carry his orders to a little body of knights, drawn up in re- 
serve, and despatch them to any i>oint where aid was needed. 
The cannon still continued their (ire on both sides. A frag- 
ment of one of the stone balls from a basilisk .struck off 
D'Aubiisson's helmet. He selected another from among the 
fallen knights, and resumed his place in the line. Still the 
contest showed no signs of terminating. The Turkish galleys 
ever brought up reinforcements, while the defenders grew 
fewer, and more exhausted. During a momentary |)ause, while 
a fresh body of Turks were landing, Geri aise said to the grand 

" If you will give me leave, sir, I will go out at the water- 
gate, swim lip the inner harbour, and in a very short time turn 
a few of the craft lying there into fire-shi]>s, and tow them out 
with a couple of galleys. At any rate, we can fire all these 
craft that have grounded, and create a panic among the others." 

"Well thought of, Gervaise ! I will write an order on one 
of my tablets. Do you take my place for a minute." 

Withdrawing behind the line, the grand master sat down 
on a fragment of stone, and, drawing a tablet from a i>onch in 
his girdle, he wrote on it, — 

"/« all ikiiigs tarry out the instructions of Sir Gervaise 
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Tr€sham : he is acting by my orilers and authority, ami has 
full power in all respects." 

He handed tlie slip of i>archment to Gervaise, who hurried 
to the water-gate in the inner harbour, threw off his helmet 
and armour, issued out at the gate, and plunged into the sea. 
He swam out some distance, in order to avoid the missiles of 
the Turks, who were trying to scale the wall from the mole, 
and then directed his course to St. Michael's, which guarded 
the inner entrance to the fort. He had fastened the i)arch- 
ment in his hair, and as some of the garrison of the tower, 
noticing his approach, came down to assist him, he handed it 
to them and was at once taken to the commander of St. 
Michael, answering as he went the anxious questions as to how 
matters stood at the breach. 

" Aid is sorely needed. The Turks have gained no foot of 
ground as yet, but many of the knights are killed and most of 
the others utterly exhausted with heat and labour. Unless aid 
reaches them speedily, the tower, with all its defenders, will be 
lost." 

The instant the commander knew what was required, he 
bade six of the knights embark with Gervaise in a boat moored 
behind the tower, and row up the harbour to the spot where 
the shipping was all massed together, protected by the high 
ground of the fortress from the Turkish fire. Gervaise waved 
his hand, as he neared the end of the harbour, to the officer 
on the walls, and while the six knights who were with him ran 
off to tell the master of the galleys to prepare two of them to 
leave the port instantly, Gervaise explained to the officer in - 
tharge of the wall at that point the plan that he was charged to 
carry out, and asked for twenty knights to assist htm. 

" It will leave us very weak along here." the officer said. 

"Then let me have ten, and send for another ten from 
other parts of the wall. Here is the grand master s order,' 
giving me full power and authority, and it is all important that 
no single moment shall be wasted." 
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" You shall have twenty of mine," the officersaid, "andl 
will draw ten from the langue next to us to fill their places." 

In a few minutes the quay was a scene of bustle and activity. 
Gervaise picked out ten of the smallest vessels ; the knights 
went among the other ships, seized all goods and stores that 
would be useful as combustibles, and compelled the crews to 
carry them on board the craft chosen as fire-ships. Then bar- 
rels were broken open, old sails and faggots saturated with oil 
and pitch, and in little more than a tjuarter of an hour after 
his arrival, Gerv-aise had the satisfaction of seeing that the 
ten boats were all filled with combustibles, and ready to be set 
on fire. He now called for volunteers from the sailors, and a 
number of them at once came forward, including many of the 
captains. He placed one of these in command of each fire- 
ship, and gave hinj four of the sailors. 

" The galte)'s will tow you out," he said, "and take you 
close to the enemy's shije. We shall range you five abreast, 
and when I give the word, the one at the end of the line will 
steer for the nearest Turk, and, with oars and poles, get along- 
side. The captain will then light the train of powder in the 
hold, throw the torch among the straw, and see that, if [jos- 
sible, the men fasten her to the Turk ; but if this cannot be 
done, it is not essential, for in the confusion the enemy will 
not be able to get out of the way of the fire-ship as it drives 
down against her. At the last moment you will take to your 
boats and row back here. We will protect you from the as- 
saults of any of the Turkish ships." 

Having made sure that all the cajjtains understood the or- 
ders, Gervaise took command of one of the galleys, the senior 
knight going on board the other. The ten fire-ships were now 
poled out until five were ranged abreast behind each craft ; Ger- 
vaise requested the commander of the other galley to lie off the 
l)oint of St. Nicholas until he had got rid of his five fire-ships, 
then to advance and launch his craft against the Turks. The 
smoke of the guns lay so heavy on the water, and the combat- 
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ants were so intent upon the struggle at the breach, that Ger- 
vaise steered his galley into the midst of the Turkish vessels 
laden with troops ready to disembark, without attracting any 
notice; then, standing upon the taffrail, he signalled to the 
two otiCside boats to throw off their rojies and make for the 
Turkish ship nearest to them. This they did, and it was not 
until a sheet of flame rose alongside, that the enemy awoke to 
the sense of danger. 

The other three fire-ships were almost immediately cast off. 
Two of them were equally successful, but the Turks managed to 
thrust off the third. She drifted, however, tlirough the ship- 
ping, and presently brought up alongside one of the vessels 
fast aground. With but ten knights, Gervaise could not attack 
one of the larger vessels, crowded with troops ; but there were 
nuiny fishing-boats that had been pres.sed into the service, and 
against one of these Gervaise ordered the men to steer the 
galley. A shout to the rowers made them redouble their 
efforts. A yell of dismay arose from the Turkish troojis as 
they saw the galley bearing down upon them, and frantic 
efforts were made to row out of her way. 'I"hese were in vain, 
for her sharp prow struck them amidships, cutting the boat al- 
most in two, and she sank like a stone, the galley, without a 
pause, making for another boat. 

Looking back, Gervaise saw that his consort was already in 
the midst of the Turks, among whom the wildest confusion 
prevailed, each ship trying to extricate herself from the mass, 
upon which the batteries of the fortress now concentrated their 
efforts. Two fresh columns of flame had already shot up, and 
satisfied that all was going well, Gervaise continued his attack 
upon the smaller craft, six of whom were overtaken and sunk. 
Three or four of the larger vessels endeavoured to lay them- 
selves alongside the galley, but her speed was so superior to 
theirs that she easily evaded the attempts, and, sweeping round, 
rejoined the other galley which had just issued from among the 
Turks, who were already in full retreat. The defenders of St. 
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Nidiulas, re-animatt'd by the sight of the discomfit lire of the 
Turkisli fleet, with a loud shout rushed down from the six>t 
which they had held for so many hours, drove their assailants 
icfore them, and flung themselves u])oii the crowd assembled 
at the foot of the breach. 

These had already suffered terribly from the fire of the bat- 
teries. Again and again they had striven to storm the mound 
of rubbish, and had each time been repulsed, with the loss of 
their bravest leaders. Seeing themselves abandoned by the 
shiis, a jianic seized them, and as the knights rushed down 
uiK>n them they relin<iuishcd all thoughts of resistance, and 
dashed into the shallow water. Many were drowned in the 
attemjjt to swim across the deep channel in the middle, some 
succeeded, while others made their escape in the boats in which 
they had been brought ashore from the ships. 

The struggle was over. The two galleys made for the breach, 
and the knights leapt out as soon as the boats grounded, and, 
wading ashore, joined the group that had so long and gallantly 
sustained the tnieqoal fight. Fatigue, exhaustion, and wounds, 
were forgotten in the triumph of the moment, and they crowded 
round the grand master and Caretto, to whose joint exertions 
the success of the defence was so largely due. 

" Do not thank me, comrades," D' Aubusson said. "No man 
has to-day fought better than the rest. Every knight has shown 
himself worthy of the fame of our Order. The meed of praise 
for our success is first due to Sir Gervaise Tresham. At the 
moment when I began to doubt whether we could much longer 
withstand the swarms of fresh foes who continued to pour 
against us, while we were overcome by heat and labour, Sir 
Gervaise, who had throughout been fighting at my side, of- 
fered to swim into the port, to fit out a dozen of the merchant 
craft there as fire-ships, and to tow them round into the midst 
of the Turkish vessels behind the two galleys that were lying 
ready for service. I remembered how he had before destroyed 
the corsair fleet at Sardinia ft-ith fire-ships, and the proposal 
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SL-emed to inc as an ins|iiratton sent from Heaven, at this mo- 
ment of otir great ])eril. I wrote him an order, giving him 
full anthority to act in my name, and in a time that seemed 
to me incredibly short I saw him round the point with the fire- 
shi|K in tow. You saw, as well as 1 did, how irompletcly the 
plan was carried out. Ten or twelve of the Turkish shi|is are 
a mas.s of flames, and iK-sides these 1 noted that the galley ran 
down and destroyed several smaller craft filled with soldiers. 
'Ilio ]ianic in the ships spread to the troo|>s on shore, and ren- 
dered the last iwrt of our task an easy one. 1 say it from my 
heart that I consider it is to Sir Gervaise Tresham thai we owe 
our success, and that, had it not been for his happy thought, 
ihe sun would have gone down on our dead bodies lying on 
the summit of the breach, and on the Turkish flag waving over 
the fort of St. Nicholas." 

Until now none of the defendeis of the breach had known 
how, what seemed to them an almost miraculous change in 
the fortune of the fight, had come about, and they thronged 
round Gervaise, shaking his hand, and many of them warmly 
embracing him, according to the custom of the time. 

" It was but natural that the idea should occur to me," he 
said, "having before successfully encountered them with fire- 
ships ; and as all on shore, and especially these knights, aided 
me with all their power, it took but a brief time to get the 
boats in readiness for burning. Much credit, too, is due to the 
merchant captains and sailors who volunteered to take charge 
of the fire-ships and to manoiuvre them alongside the Turks. " 

The grand master and the knights who had borne the brunt 
of the battle now retired along the mole to the town, bearing 
with them their most seriously wounded comrades, and assist- 
ing those whose wounds were less severe. The twenty knights 
who had manned the two galleys remained in the fort. Ca- 
retto continued in command, as, although he had suffered 
several wounds, he refused to relin(|uish his post. Gervaise, 
who had, — thanks partly to his skill with his weapons, but still 
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more to the temper of the splendid suit of armour presented 
to him by Genoa, — escai>ed without a scratch, vohmteered to 
remain with him until next morning, his principal motive for 
making the request being his desire to esca[je from further con- 
gratulations and praise for the success of his plan. After 
Caretto's wounds had been dressed by the knights, and he and 
Gervaise had ])artaken of some food and wine, which they 
greatly needed, Caretto was persuaded to lie down for a time, 
the knights promising to bring him word at once if they per- 
ceived any movement whatever on the part of the enemy. 
Gervaise remained with him, feeling, now the excitement was 
over, that he sorely needed rest after his exertions in the full 
heat of the summer sun. 

"It has been a great day, Gervaise," Caretto said, "and 
I only hope that when again I go into little with the infidel, 
I shall have you at hand to come forward at the critical mo- 
ment with some master-stroke to secure victory. Claudia will 
be pleased indeed when she hears how the knight who bears 
her gage has again distinguished himself. She will look on 
the gay and idle young fops of Genoa with greater disdain 
than ever. Now you need not say anything in protest, the 
more so as I feel grievously weak, and dis[josed for sleep," 



CHAPTER XXII 

THE STRUGGLE AT THE BRKACH 

TWO hours later Caretto and Gervaise were roused by the 
arrival of a hundred knights in place of the previous 
garrison ; these bore the news that the pasha had sent in a Bag 
of truce to ask for an armistice until sundown, to enable him 
to carry off for burial the bodies of those who had fallen in the 
attack. The request had been willingly granted ; but D'An- 
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biisson liad at the same time thought it well to send down a 
strong reinforcement to the garrison to prevent any attempt at 
treachery on the part of the Turks. 

" I have seldom heard pleasanter news," Carelto said ; " for 
just as I fell asleep I was wondering how we were to rid our- 
selves of the corpses of the infidels. By to-morrow the place 
would have become unbearable ; and though, living, the Turks 
could not turn us out of the tower, they would when dead 
sjieedily have rid the place of us." 

In half an hour a number of Moslem vessels were seen ap- 
proaching. Caretto did not wish the Turks to imagine that 
he doubted their good faith, and while directing the main body 
of knights to remain in concealment near the breach, he 
placed two on sentry duty on the crest of the ruins, and, with 
four other knights and Gervaise, went down in complete armour 
to salute the officer in command of the burying [larty, as he 
landed from the boats. The shL|M anchored a short distance 
out, and a number of boats rowed from them to the shore. As 
the 'I'urkish officer landed, Caretto saluted him, and said in 
Arabic, — 

" I give you courteous greeting. Sir. When the cannon 
cease to sound and swords arc sheathed, there is no longer ani- 
mosity between brave men ; and no braver than those whose 
l)odies lie stretched there, breathed the air of heaven. If, sir, 
I and the knights with me do not uncover our heads, it b from 
no want of respect for the dead, but solely beca'jse we dare not 
stand bareheaded under the fierce rays of the sun." 

The Turk answered with equal courtesy, complimenting the 
knights on their defence. 

" Had 1 not seen it with my own eyes," he said, " I should 
have deemed it altogether imiwssible that so small a number of 
men could thus for hours have withstood the attacks of some 
of the best of the sultan's troojs. Tales have come down to 
us from our fathers of the marvelloLis prowess of the knights of 
your Order, and how at Smyrna, at Acre, and elsewhere, they 
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performed such feats of valour that tiieir name is still used by 
Turkish mothers as a bugbear to frighten their children. But 
the stories have always seemed tome incredible; now I per- 
ceive they were true, and that the present members of the Or- 
der in no way fall short of the valour of their predecessors." 

The knights remained with the Turkish commander and 
some of his officers while the work of collecting and carrj'ing 
away the dead was ]>erformed, the conversation on their side 
being supiwrted hy Caretto and (iervaise. No less than seven 
hundred bodies were carried down to the boats, besides a great 
many wounded by the artillery fire. None were, however, 
found breathing among the great pile of dead at the upper 
jjart of the breach, for the axes and double-handed swords of 
the knights had, in most of the cases, cleft through turban and 
skull, 

"This represents but part of oiir loss," ihe Turkish com- 
mander said sadly, as the last party came down with their biir- 
. dens to the boats. " At least as- many more must have per- 
ished in the sea, either in their endeavours to escajw when all 
was lost, in the destruction of their vessels by fire, by the shot 
from your batteries, or by being run down by your galleys. 
Ah, Sir Knight, if it had not been for the appearance of your 
fire-ships, methinks the matter might have ended differently." 

" In that I altogether agree with you," Caretto said. " We 
were indeed, welhnigh sjwnt, and must have soon succumbed 
had it not been that the fire-ships arrived to our rescue. You 
have a fair right to claim that the victory would have remained 
in your hands, had not those craft gone out and snatched it 
from you." 

Then, with salutes on both sides, the Turks took their places 
in the boats, and the knights returned to the fort. As soon as 
darkness came on, a large body of slaves were marched down 
from the town, and, under the direction of the knights, laboured 
all night at the mound, removing great quantities of the fallen 
stones and rubbish in a line halfway up it, and piling them 
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above so as to rorm a scarp across the mound tliat noiild need 
ladders to ascend. Another party worked at the top of the 
mound, and there built up a wall eight feet high. The work 
was completed by daylight, and the knights felt that they were 
now in a [xisition to resist another attack, should Paleologus 
again send his troops to the assatdt. 

The night had pas.sed quietly. There was a sound of stir 
and movement in the Turkish battery, but nothing that would 
excite the suspicion of a large l»ody of troojis being in motion. 
When it became light it was seen that the Turkish shijis had 
sailed away to their previous anchorage on the other side of the 
Island, and although at considerable intervals the great cannon 
hurled their missiles against the fort, it was evident that, for 
the time at least, the attack was not to be pressed at that point. 
A fresh twdy of slaves, however, came down from the town to 
relieve those who had been all night at work, and the repair of 
the defences was continued, and with greater neatness and 
method than had been jiossible in the darkneiis. 

At eight o'clock the bells of St. John's Church gave notice 
that a solemn service of thanksgiving for the rejiulse of the 
enemy was about to be held. Notice had been sent down early 
to the tower, and all the knights who could, be spared, without 
too greatly weakening the garrison, went up to attend it ; the 
service was conducted with all the jxinip and ceremony pos- 
sible, and after it was over a great procession was formed lo 
proceed to the shrine, where a |)icture of the Virgin held in 
special reverence by the Order was placed. 

As it wound through the streets in splendid array, the 
grand master and officials in all their robes of state, the 
knights in full armour and the mantles of the Order, while 
the inhabitants in gala costume lined the streets, windows, and 
house-tops, the ladies waving scarves and scattering flowers 
down on the knights, the roar of great cannon on the south 
side of the city showed that the Turks had commenced the at- 
tack in another quarter. Without pausing, the procession 
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continued its way, and it wasnot until tlie service in the chapel 
had been conchided that any ste|>s were taken to ascertain the 
direction of the attack. As soon as it was over, the knights 
hastened to the walls. During the night the Turks had trans- 
ported their great basilisks, with other large pieces of artillery, 
from the camp to the rising ground on the south side of the 
city, and had opened fire against the wall covering the Jews' 
quarter, and at the same time against the tower of St. Mary 
on the one hand and the Italian tower on the other. 

From other commanding spots huge mortars were hurling 
great fragments of rock and other missiles broadcast into the 
town. The [>ortion of the wall selected for the attack showed 
that the Turks had been well informed by their spies of the 
weak ixiints of the defence. The wall behind which the Jews' 
quarter lay, was, to all appearance, of thick and solid masonry^ 
but this was really of great age, having formed part of the 
original defences of the town, before the Order had established 
itself there. The masonry, therefore, was ill fitted to resist 
the huge balls hurled against it by the basilisks. The langueoi 
Provence was in charge of this part of the wall, and, leaving 
them for the present to Ijcar the brunt of the storm, the grand 
master sent the knights who could be spared, to assist the in- 
habitants to erect shelters against the storm of missiles falling 
in the town. 

Sheds with sharply -sloping roofs, constructed of solid timber, 
were built against the inner side of the walls, and beneath 
these numbers of the inhabitants found refuge. The work 
was jierformed with great celerity by the inhabitants, aided by 
the gangs of slaves, and in two or three days the townspeople 
were all in shelter, either in these sheds, in the vaults of the 
churches, or in other strongly-cons true ted buildings. 

Among the missiles buried into the town were balls filled 
with Greek fire, but the houses being entirely built of stone, 
no conflagrations of importance were caused by them, as a 
band of knights was organised si>ecially to watch for these 
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bombs, and whenever one of them was seen to fall, they hur- 
ried from (heir look-out to the spot, with a gang of slaves 
carrying baskets of earth and buckets of water, and quenched 
the flames before they had made any great headway. 

The roar of the bombardment was almost continuous, and 
was heard at islands distant from Rhodes, telling the inhabi- 
tants how the battle between the Christians and the Moslems 
was- raging. 

It was not long before the wall in the front of the Jews' 
quarter began to crumble, and it was soon evident that it must, 
ere many days, succumb to the storm of missiles hurled 
against it. D'-4ubusson lost no time in making preparations 
to avert the danger. He ordered all the houses in rear of the 
wall to be levelled ; a deep semi-circular ditch was then dug, 
and behind this a new wall, constructed of thestones and bricks 
from the houses destroyed, was built, and backed with an 
earthen rampart of great thickness and solidity. 

The work was carried on with extraordinary rapidity. The 
grand master himself set the example, and, throwing aside his 
robes and armour, laboured with pick and shovel hke the com- 
monest labourer. This excited the people to the highest jiitch 
of enthusiasm, and all classes threw themselves into the task. 
Knights and slaves, men, women, and children, and even the 
inmates of the convents and nunneries, aided in the work, and 
when at last the outer wall fell, and the Turks thought that 
success was at hand, the pasha saw with astonishment and dis- 
may that entry to the city was still barred by a work as for- 
midable as that which he had destroyed at an enormous ex- 
penditure of ammunition. There was now a short breathing 
time for the besieged ; but the depression which the failure of 
their efforts excited among the Turks, was shortly dispelled by 
the arrival of a ship, with a despatch from Constantinople, in 
which the pasha wasinformed that the sultan himself was about 
to proceed to Rhodes with a reinforcement of a hundred thou- 
sand men, and a fresh park of artillery. 
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Paleologus had some doubts as to whether the report was 
true or was merely intended to stimulate him to new efforts 
for the s|jeedy capture of the |>lace. Knowing well that the 
grand master was the heart and soul of the defence, and that 
the failure of the assault was mainly due to his energy and 
ability, he determined to resort to the weapon so frequently in 
use in Kastern warfare — that of assassination. To this end he 
employed two men, one a Dalmatian, the other an Albanian; 
these presented themselves before the walls as deserters, and as 
there was no reason for siisi>ecting their tale, they were ad- 
mitted within the gates, and welcomed as having esca]>ed from 
enforced service. They soon spread the tale of the s|>eedy 
coming of the sultan with vast reinforcements, and as the pasha 
had on the previous day caused salutes to be fired, and other 
demonstrations to l)e made, the news was readily credited, and 
caused the greatest dismay ainong the defenders. 

Some of the knights of tire Italian and Spanish la'nguts 
believed the prosi»ect of a successful defence against so enormous 
a force was absolutely lioijeless, and determined to put pressure 
upon D'.\ubusson to treat for siirrender before it. became too 
late. They opened negotiatioiis with an Italian named Filelfo, 
one of D'Aubusson's secretaries, who undertook to lay their 
opinion before the grand master. D'Aubusson at once sum- 
moned the knights concerned in the matter before him. They 
found him with several members of the council. 

"Sir Knights," he said, " 1 have heard from my secretary 
your opinions in the matter of a surrender, and since you are 
in sTich terror of the Moslem sultan, you have my full permis- 
sion to leave the town ; and, more than that, I will myself 
secure your safe departure, which might l>e imi)erilled if your 
comrades or even the inhabitants of the town came to learn 
that you had advocated surrender ; but," he went on, changing 
his tone from that of sarcasm to sternness, "if you remain 
with us, see that the word surrender never again passes your 
lilJS, and be assured that, should you continue your intrigues 
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in that direction, you shall meet with the fate you so justly 
deserve. ' ' 

Overwhehned by the grand master's accusation and stern- 
ness, the Italian and Spanish knights threw themselves on their 
knees and implored him to grant them an early opportunity of 
retrieving their fault by battle with the infidel. Feeling that 
the lesson had been sufficiently severe, and that henceforth 
there would be no renewal of intrigues for a surrender, D'Au- 
busson forgave them, and promised them a place in the van 
when next the Moslems attacked. The incident was not with- 
out. its advantage, for the two pretended deserters, believing 
that Filelfo, who had also fallen under the displeasure of the 
grand master, would Ik; ready to join in tlic conspiracy against 
his life, approached him. Filelfo, who was greatly attached to 
D'Atibusson, saw by their manner that they wished to engage 
him in some intrigue, and, feigning great resentment and anger 
at his disgrace, led them on until they divulged the entire plot 
for D'Aubiisson's assassination, and made brilliant ofTers to 
him if he would afford them facilities for carrying it out, pro- 
ducing, in proof of their power lo do so, a letter of the pasha, 
authorising them to make such promises in his name. 

Filelfo at once divul^^'ed the whole plot to D' Aubusson. The 
two men were immediately arrested, tried by the council, and 
sentenced to death. They were not, however, formally exe- 
cuted, for the populace, obtaining news of their treachery, 
broke in upon their guards, and tore them to pieces. Foiled 
in his attempt on the life of the grand master, the pasha pre- 
liared foi'a renewal of the attack, and it was not long before 
the knights on the look-out at the church of St. John perceived 
that the fort of St. .Nicholas was again to be the scene of the 
attack. It was ere long discovered that a large number of 
men were busy some distance along the shore in building a 
long striicture, that could only be intended for a floating 
bridge. 

Among the sailors who had aided in the attack with the 
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fire-ships were several men belonging to an English trader in 
the port. All who had done so had been handsomely rewarded 
for their conduct, and five of the Englishmen had afterwards 
gone to the English auberge and had asked to be enrolled for 
service against the Turks, as they were weary of remaining on 
board In idleness when there was work to be done. Their 
offer had been accepted, and they had, in common with all 
the sailors in the port, laboured at the construction of the 
inner wall. When that was completed, Sir John Boswell, 
under whose special charge they had been placed, said to Ger- 
vaise, — 

" I think that I cannot do better than send these men down 
to St. Nicholas. It is probable that now the Turks see that 
they can do nothing at the new breach, they may try again 
there. Sailors are accustomed to night-watches, and there are 
many of our knights who are not used to such work, and can 
be better trusted to defend a breach than to keep a vigilant 
watch at night. Will you take these men down to Caretto, 
and Cell him that he caji sleep soundly if he has a couple of 
them on watch ? One of them, Roger Jervis, who is the mate 
of their ship, can speak some Italian, and as he is in command 
of them, Caretto will find no trouble in making them under- 
stand him." 

St. Nicholas had now been put into a fair state of defence, 
as a party had been kept steadily at work there. Gervaise had 
not been to Che tower since the morning after the assault, and 
saw with satisfaction how much had been done to render it 
secure. He found that CareCto was fast recovering ft'om his 
wounds. 

" As it seems probable. Sir Fabricius,'.' he said, after the 
first greetings to the knight, " that the Turks will favour you 
with another visit, I have brought you five watch-dogs. They 
are countrymen of mine, and were among those who navigated 
the fire-ships the other day. Sir John Boswell has sent them 
down ; they are, of course, accustomed to keep watch at night. 
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One of them is mate of their vessel, and will be in command 
of them ; he speaks a little Italian, and so will understand any 
orders you may give him. I have been speaking to him as we 
came down ; he will divide his men into two watches, and 
will himself be on giuird all night. Will you assign them 
some quiet place where they can sleep in the daytime? They 
can erect a shelter with a piece of sail-cloth and a few bits of 
board, and they will, of course, be furnished with food." 

" 1 sliall be very glad to have them, for I am always restless 
at night, lest those on watch should close their eyes. You see, 
they have quite made up their minds that this fort will not be 
attacked again, and so are less incUned to be vigilant than 
they would be, did they think that an attack was impending." 

Now that there was reason to believe that St. Nicholas 
might again be attacked, Gervaise was frequently there with 
orders or inquiries from the grand master. A number of ves- 
sels in the harbour were fitted up as fire-ships, so as to be in 
readiness when the attack came. He was about to start early 
one morning when he saw Roger Jervis coming up with a 
heavy anchor on his shoulder. 

"Why, what are you bringing that up here for?" he asked. 
" Have you been diving; for I see your clothes are dripping 
with water? " 

"Ay, ay, sir, I have been in the water, and that Italian 
commander told me to come straight up here to tell the grand 
master all about the story ; and right glad am I to have met 
you, for I should have made but a poor fist of it alone ; I don' t 
know more of their lingo than just to talk a few words oflt." 

" Then you had better tell me the story before I take you 
in." 

"Well, it was like this. Sir Knight: I had Hudson and 
Jeffreys posted upon the wall, and I thought I would take a 
turn down on the rocks, for it was a dark night, and you can 
see much farther when you are by the edge of the water than 
you can when you are at the mast-head. I sat there for an 
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hour, and was thinking that it was about lime to go up and 
turn out the other watch, when I saw something dark ii|>on 
the water. It wasn't a ship, that was certain, and if it was a 
boat there wasn't any one in it ; but it was too dark to make 
quite sure wliat it was. I watched it for a time, though 1 did 
not think much of the thing, taking it for a Iwat that had got 
adrift, or mayl>e a barrel from one of the Turkish shiis. 
Presently I made out that it was a good bit nearer than when 
I first saw it. 

" That puzzled me. There is no tide to speak of in these 
seas, and there was no wind moving about. I could make out 
now that it was a Ixiat, though a very small one, but certainly 
there was no one rowing it. It looked a very strange craft, 
and as I saw by the way it was bearing that it would come 
ashore almut' five or six fathonis from where I was sitting, I 
slid quietly off the rock, put my sword down by me handy for 
action, and waited. Presently the boat came up alongside the 
rock, and a fellow stood up from behind the stem. I was 
glad to see him, for I had legim to think that there was witch- 
craft in the thing moving along by itself; but 1 can tell you 
I was savage with mj-sclf for not having guessed there was ^ 
man swimming behind and pushing it on. 

' ' He stooped over the boat, and took something heavy out ; 
then he felt about among the rocks under the water, and then 
laid the thing down there, and seemed to me to be settling it 
firm. 1 had half a mind to jump up and let fly at him, btit 
then I thought it woidd Ix; better to let him finish what he was 
doing, and go off with the idea that no one had seen him. 
So 1 kept hid until he started again. He waded a short way 
l>efore he had to swim, and I could see that as he went he was 
paying out a rope over the stern. It was clear enough now 
what he had been »p to : he had beeti fixing an anchor. 
What he did it for, or what use it could be to him, I could 
not say, but it was certain that he would not take all that 
trouble, with the chance of being knocked on the head, for 
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nothing ; so I waited for a bit till he had got out of sight, and 
over to the other side of the jjorl. 

" Then I got u[i and felt about, .and, chancing to get my 
foot under the ro|>c, went right over into the water. After 
that you may guess 1 was nut long in finding the anchor. I 
unknotted the roi>e from it and tarried it ashore ; then it 
stnick me that the Tnrks might take it into their heads to give 
a puil on it in the morning, and if they did, they would find 
out that their game, whatever it was, had been found out ; so 
1 got hold of a stone of about twenty jKumd weight, and fast- 
ened the roiJe's end round it. That was enough to prevent 
the rojje getting slack and make them think that it was still 
fa.st to the anchor; but, of course, if they pulled hard on it it 
would come home directly. I went and reported the matter 
the first thing this morning to the governor. He seemed to 
think that it was important, and told me to bring the anchor 
np to the grand master, who would get one of the English 
knights EG find out all about it ; for he could not make out 
much of what I said." 

" It is very important," Gervaise said, " and you behaved 
very wisely in the matter, and have rendered a great service 
by your discovery. I will take you in at once to the grand 
master." 

Still bearing the anchor, the sailor followed Gervaise into 
an apartment where D'Aubusson was taking council with some 
of the senior knights, 

" Pardon my interrupting your Highness," Gervaise said ; 
" but the matter is so imjKirtant that I knew you would listen 
to it, however occupied you were." And he then repeated 
the narrative of the sailor's discovery, 

" This is indeed of the highest importance," D'.\ubnsson 
said, " and the knowledge that it gives us may enable is to de- 
feat an attempt, that might otherwise have proved our ruin. 
You see, knights, it solves the question that we were just dis- 
cussing. We agreed that this long floating bridge that they 
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have been constnicting, was intended to enable them to cross 
the outer jxirt and again attack St. Nicholas ; and yet it seemed 
to us that even by night our batteries would be able to keep up 
such a fire on the boats, towing the head of the bridge across, 
as to render it well-nigh impossible for them to get it over. 
Now you see what their plan is. With the aid of this rope, the 
end of which they think is firmly fixed on our side, they mean 
to haul the bridge across, and that so silently that they hope to 
be upon us almost before we have time to don our armour. 
We shall now be fully prepared, and need have no fear of the 
result. ' ' 

There could now be little doubt that the attack would be 
made without loss of time, especially as the Turks believed 
that the)' could get their bridge across unseen. The fire-ships 
— which were altogether more formidable than those Gervaise 
had improvised — were ordered to be made ready for action. 
This being arranged, the admiral left the council at once, that 
no time should be lost in getting them in readiness. D'Aubus- 
son then turned to the English sailor. 

" You have rendered ts a great service indeed by your 
vigilance, and showed great prudence by allowing the Turk 
to beUeve that he had accomplished his mission unsuspected. 
Had he thought he had been observed, some other plan would 
have been adopted. For so great a service it is meet that a 
great reward should be given." 

He then took a bag from the hands of one of his secretaries, 
whom he had sent to fetch it, while they were discussing the 
matter of the fire-ships. 

" Here are two hundred golden crowns," he added, hand- 
ing the bag to the seaman. ' ' With these you can either settle 
on shore, or can build a stout ship and pursue your calling. 
Should you do so, call her the St. Nicholas, in remembrance 
of the gratitude of the Order of St. John for your having saved 
that fort from the Turks." 

Astonished and delighted at the reward, which represented 
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a very large sum in those days, the sailor staramered his 
thanks, and added, " I hope to-night that if I again have 
charge of a fire-ship, I may be able to do more to prove to 
your Highness how grateful I am for the gift." 

Throughout the day preparations for the defence of St. 
Nicholas went on unceasingly. Gangs of men, as usual, 
worked in the breach j but, as it was deemed advisable that 
there should be no outward show of activity tJiat would lead 
the Turks to sus[>ecC that their design had been discovered, 
neither reinforcements of men nor munitions were sent along 
the mole ; everything being taken out by boats, which, rowing 
closely along under the wait, were hidden from the view ofthe 
Turks. Barrels of Greek fire and pitch, cauldrons for heating 
the latter, a store of firewood, great balls of cotton steej^d in 
oil and turpentine, sheaves of darts, spikes on short staves, 
that were, after darkness fell, to be thrust in among the fallen 
masonry to form a chd'aiix-de-frise — these, and all other 
matters that the ingenuity ofthe defenders could suggest, were 
landed at the water-gate of the fort, while the garrison was 
strengthened by the addition of a large number of knights. 
Stores of ammunition were collected in readiness at all the 
batteries tliat commanded the mouth of the outer ix)rt, and by 
sunset D'Aubusson felt that everything that was jxis-sible had 
been done to meet the impending storm. 

At midnight the Turkish preparations were complete. The 
attack by the bridge was to be assisted by a large number of 
boats and other craft, and many armed galleys were also 
brought up to destroy or tow away the defenders' fire-shiiis. 
Paleologus himself was down by the shore directing the prep- 
arations. Some of his best troops were placed upon the 
floating bridge, and, when all was ready, the order was given 
to pull upon the rope. No sooner, however, did the strain 
come upon it than there was a jerk, the roi>e slackened, and 
it was at once evident that the anchor had been discovered 
and the well-laid plan disconcerted. Paleologus was furious, 
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Imt, believing that the attack he had arranged would still be 
irresistil)le, he ordered a number of boats to take the bridge in 
tow, while a still larger force was to make a direct attack upon 
the breach. The movement was to be conducted as silently 
as possible until it was discovered, and then a dash forward 
was to be made. 

It was two o'clock before the fresh arrangements were com- 
lileted and the lK>ats put out. They had gone but a short dis- 
tance when the anxious watchers iu St. Nicholas learnt by the 
dull, confused sound that came across the water, that the at- 
tack was, in s])ite of the failure of the plan to take the bridge 
silently acrwB, to Iw persevered in. .-V cannon was at once 
fired to give notice to the other batteries to Ic in readiness, 
and as soon as the dark mass of Iwats was made Oiit the gnus 
of the fort ojiened a destructive fire ii]>on them, and a moment 
later were seconded by those from the fortress ; these, how- 
ever, were at present lieing fired almost at random, as the Turk- 
ish IxMts could not l>c made out at that distance. Now that 
all need for concealment was at an end, the Turkish war-cry 
rose shrilly in the air, and the boatmen bent to their oars. 
The great cannon at St. Anthony's Church hurled their tre- 
mendous missiles at the tower, seconded by the fire of a num- 
l)er of other pieces that had in the darkness been brought down 
i.lmost to the water's edge. 

As before, the boats swept up to the foot of the breach, the 
Turks leai)e<l out, and, undismayed by the storm of shot, 
climbed up to the assault. The short ladders that they had 
brought with them enabled them to surmount the escarpments 
so laboriously made, and with loud shouts of " Allah ! " they 
flung themselves upon the defenders on the crest of the breach. 
Here they were met by a line even more dtfiicult to break 
through than before. The knights were ranged three deep ; 
those in the front were armed with swords and battle-axes, 
while those in the other two ]ines thrust their spears out be- 
tween the swordsmen, covering them with a hedge of steel 
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points. Others in the rear brought up buckets of blaiiiig 
pitch and Greek fire, and, advancing through gajs left for the 
jiurpose, hurled the buckets down into the struggling mass on 
the slope. There the fire not only carried death among the 
assailants, but the lurid flames enabled the batteries to direct 
their shot with terrible effect ii|X)n the breach, the crowded 
lK)ats at its foot, and the bridge which was, with immense 
lalxjur, presently got into |>osition. 

It was not long before fresh light was thrown u|>on the 
scene, as the firc-sh(|)s, issuing out from the inner harbour, 
burst into columns of flame, and, towed by boats, came into 
action. 'l"hey were convoyed by the two galleys, each with 
a fidl complement of knights, and these soon Iwcame engaged 
in a fierce fight with the 'I'lirkish \'cssels that bore down to ar- 
rest the course of the fire-shi]«. The scene was indeed a ter- 
rible one, the roar of cannon, the shouts of the combatants, 
the screams of the jxwr wretches ti|)on whom the terrible 
Greek fire fell, the clash of arms and the .shouts and cries of 
the Turks as they pressed across the bridge, united in a din 
that thrilled with horror the siwcta tors, both in the city and 
on St. Stephen's Hill. 

Several of the Turkish galleys, in their cflbrts to arrest the 
approach of the fire-shiis towards the bridge, Iwcame them- 
selves involved in the flames; but they were so far successful 
that when daylight broke the bridge was still intact and the 
combat at the breach continued to rage with determination 
and fury on both sides. The Turb there were led by a brave 
young prince named Ibrahim, a near relative of the sultan, 
with whom he was a great favourite, and he was ever in the 
front line of the assailants, his splendid bravery animating the 
soldiers to continue their efl'orts. As the daylight broadened 
out, however, the light enabled the Christian gunners to aim 
with far greater accuracy than had Ijefore been possible, and, 
concentrating their fire ujxin the bridge, across which rein- 
forcements continued to press to the support of the assailants, 
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they succeeded in sinking so many of the boats that it was no 
longer passable. 

Next they turned their fire iipon the Turkish galleys, four 
of which they sank. Shortly afterwards, a ball struck the gal- 
lant young leader of the Turks, who, although previously sev- 
eral times wounded, had continued to fight in the front line. 
He fell dead, and his followers, disheartened by his fall and by 
the destruction of the bridge, at once abandoned their efforts, 
and rushed down to the foot of the breach. The terrible 
scene enacted at the repulse of the previous attack was now re- 
peated. The concentrated fire of the guns of the defenders 
carried destruction into the crowded mass. Some gained the 
boats that still remained uninjured, and rowed for the oppo- 
site shore; the greater number rushed into the water and 
strove to recross it either by swimming or by tlie aid of the 
dibris of the shattered boats. Their total loss was greater even 
than that suffered by them in the first attack, between two and 
three thousand being either killed or drowned, among them a 
number of their best officers. The amount of s])oil, in the 
form of rich jewels and costly gold ornaments, found on the 
bodies of the dead piled on the breach, was very great. 

For three days after this terrible repulse the Turks were 
inactive, the pasha remaining shut up in his tent, refusing to 
sec any one, or to issue orders, kx. the end of that time he 
roused himself from his stupor of grief and disai)|x>intment, 
and, abandoning the idea of any further attack u])on the point 
that had cost him so dearly, lie ordered the troojs to move 
round and renew the attack upon the wall in front of the Jews' 
quarter, and commence the construction of a battery on the 
edge of the great ditch facing the retrenchment behind the 
breach before efl'ected. The knights of Italy and S])ain de- 
termined to seize the opportunity of retrieving the disgrace 
that had fallen upon them. At night they descended into the 
deep cutting, carrying across their ladders, and, silently mount- 
ing the opposite side, rushed with loud shouts into the unfin- 
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ished battery. The Turks there, taken utterly by surprise, 
made but a slight resistance ; a few were im mediately cat 
down, and the rest fled panic-stricken. 

■ The kniglits at once set the woodwork of the battery on fire, 
hurled the guns down Into the ditch, and then returned tri- 
umphantly into the town, the dashing feat completely rein- 
stating them in the good opinion of the grand master and their 
comrades. 

The incident showed the pasha that he must neglect no pre- 
cautions, and, accordingly, he commenced his works at a dis- 
tance from the walls, and pushed his approaches regularly for- 
ward until he again established a battery on the site of that 
from which his troops had been so unceremoniously ejected. 
While forming the approaches, the workmen had been con- 
stantly harassed by the fire from the guns on the walls, suffer- 
ing considerable loss of life ; but their numerical superiority 
was so vast that the loss in no way affected the plans of the 
pasha. 

As soon as the battery was completed, gangs of men, accus- 
tomed to mining operations, set to work in its rear to drive 
sloping passages downwards, opening into the face of the great 
cutting, and through these vast quantities of earth and stones 
were poured, so as to afford a passage across it, the depth 
being largely diminished by the great pile of rubbish that had 
already fallen from the breached wall. This novel mode of 
attack was altogether unexpected. The knights had regarded 
the foffie that had been cut at such an enormous expenditure 
of labour as forming an altogether impassable obstruction, and 
were dismayed at seeing the progress made in filling it up. 
D'Aubusson himself, full of resources as he was, saw that the 
defence was seriously threatened, unless some plan of meeting 
this unexpected danger could be devised. 

He consulted Maitre Georges ; but the latter could make no 
su^estion ; his only advice being the erection of a battery at 
a s[>ot where it was almost self-evident that it could be of no 
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Utility wliatever. Other circumstances combined to render 
the suspicions D'Aubusson had entertained of the good faith 
of the renegade ahnost a certainty. Georges was seized, tried, 
and put to torture, and under this owned that he had be^ ■ 
sent into the town for the puqjosc of betraying it ; and he was, 
the same day, hung in the great stjuare, >[is guilt must al- 
ways be considered as uncertain, ITiere was no proof against 
him, save his own confession ; and a confession extorted by 
torture is of no value whatever. There are certainly many 
good grounds for suspicion, but it is jxjssible that Georges 
really re|)ented his ajjostacy, and acted i[) good faith in desert- 
ing the standard of Taicologus. He was undoubtedly a man of 
altogether exceptional ability and acquirements, and even the 
knights who have written accounts of thesieyedo justice to the 
fascination of his manner and the charm of his conversation. 

D'Aubusson now set to work in another direction to coun- 
teract the efforls of the Turks. He erected an immense wood- 
en catapult, which threw huge pieces of rock iiito the midst of 
the Turkish works, crushing down the woodcii screens erected 
to hide their apjiroaches, breaking in the covered ways, and 
causing great loss of life among the l>esiegers. At the same 
time galleries were driven below the breach, oijening into the 
ditch, where their exits were concealed by masses of rubbish. 
Through these strong working jwrlies issued out at night, and 
carried away up the passages the rocks and other materials that 
the Turks had, during the day, brought, with immense labour, 
from a distance to the shoot. The materials so carried away 
were piled up behind the retrenchment, greatly adding to its 
thickness and strength. 

For some days the Turks observed, to their astonishment, 
that the road they were constructing across the ditch was di- 
minishing instead of increasing in bulk, and at length it became 
so evident that the garrison were in some way removing the 
materials, that the pasha determined to deliver the assault be- 
fore the heap was so far diminished as to become ini|)assable. 
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His former defeats had, however, taught'hiiu that success could 
not be always calculated upon, however good its prospect migjit 
appear ; and although he had no real hoi^e that the defenders 
would yield, he sent a formal summons for them to do so. This 
was refused with disdain, and preparations were at once made 
for the assault. 

The pasha promised to his soldiers the sack of the town and 
all the booty captured, and so assured were tJiey of success that 
sacks were made to carry olT the plunder. Stakes, on which the 
knights, when taken prisoners, were to be impaled, were pre- 
pared and shariJened, and each soldier carried a coil of rope 
with which to secure liis captive. 

Before ordering the assaidt, tJie way was j)repared for it by a 
terrible fire from e\-ery siege gun of the Turks. 'I'his H'as kept 
up for twenty-four hours, and so tremendous was the effect that 
the knights were luiable to reiiiain on tlie ramparts. The Turk- 
ish troops moved into jxtsition for attack, their movements be- 
ing covered by the roar of the gims, and soon' after sunrise on 
the Zand of July the signal was given, and at a number of dif- 
ferent [wints the Turks rushed to the assault. All these attacks, 
save that on the breach, were merely feints, to distract the at- 
tention of the garrison, and to add to the confusion caused by 
this sudden and unexi)ected onslaught. The pasha's plans were 
well designed and carried out ; the knights, unable to keep their 
places on the ramparts under the storm of missiles, had retired 
to shelter behind the walls. There was no thought of an in- 
stant assault, as they considered that this would not be deliv- 
ered until the new wall behind the breach had been demolished. 

Consequently, the rush of the Turks found the defenders 
altogether unprepared. Swarming across the mass of dibris in 
the ditch, they ascended the breach without opixsition, and 
their scaling ladders were placed against the new wall be- 
fore the knights could hurry up to its defence. Even before 
the alarm was given in the town, the Turkish standard was 
waving on the para[>eC, and the Moslems were crowding on to 
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the wall in vast numbers. The sucldenness of the attack, the 
complete surprise, the sound of battle at various points around 
the walls, caused for a time confusion and dismay among the 
knights charged with the defence of the wall facing Che breach. 
Roused by the uproar, the inhaljitants of the town rushed up 
to their roofs to ascertain what was happening, and their cries 
of wild terror and alarm at seeing the Turkish banner on the 
walls added to the confusion. D'Aubusson sprang up from 
the couch, on which he had thrown himself in full armour, at 
the first sound of the alarm, and, sending off messages to all 
the auberges to summon every man to the defence, ran down 
into the town, followed by a small party of knights. 

Rushing through the streets, now filled with half-dressed 
people wild with terror, he reached the foot of the wall, whose 
summit was crowded with the enemy, and saw in an instant that 
all was lost unless they could \x driven thence without delay. 
The effect of his presence was instantaneous. The knights, 
hitherto confused and dismayed, rallied at once, and prepared 
for the desperate undertaking. The bank on the inside was 
almost perpendicular, and those charged with its defence had 
used two or three ladders for ascending to the rampart. These 
were at once seized and planted against the wall. 

The position of the contending parties was now reversed; 
the Christians were the assailants, the Turks the defenders. 
D'Aubusson himself was the first to ascend. Covering his 
head with his shield, he mounted the rampart ; but ere he 
could gain a footing on the Cop he was severely wounded and 
hurled backwards. Again he made the attempt, but was again 
wounded and thrown down. Once more he mounted, and this 
time made good his footing. A moment later, Gervaise, who 
had accomjMnied him from the palace, stood beside him. Ani- 
mated «-ith the same spirit as his leader, heChreiv himself reck- 
lessly against the Turks, using a short, heavy mace, which in a 
mtlcc was far more useful than the long sword. Scimitars 
clashed upon his helmet and armour ; but at every blow he 
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Struck a Turk fell, and for each foot he gained a knight sprang 
on to the wall and joined him. Each moment their number 
increased, and the war-cry of the Order rose louder and fiercer 
above the din. The very number of the Turks told against 
them. Crowded together as they were they could not use their 
weapons effectually, and, pressing fiercely ujwn them, the 
knights drove them back along the wall on either hand, hurl- 
ing them down into the street or over the rampart. 

On so narrow a field of battle the advantage was all on the 
side of the knights, whose superior height and strength, and 
the protection afforded by their armour, rendered them almost 
invincible, nerved as they were with fury at the surprise that 
had overtaken them, and the knowledge that the fate of the 
city dei^ended upon theirefforts. After a quarter of an-hoiir's 
desjterate conflict the Turks were driven down the partial 
breach effected in the wall by the last bombardment, and the 
Christians were again the masters of their ramjiarts. I'aleo- 
logus, however, hurried up reinforcements, headed by a band 
of janis.saries, whose \'alour had decided many an obstinate con- 
flict. Before ordering them to advance, he gave instructions 
to a com|>any of men of approved valour to devote all their 
efforts to attacking D'Aubusson himself, whose mantle and 
rich armour rendered him a conspiciious object among the 
defenders of the breach. Advancing to the attack, the janis- 
saries burst through the mass of Turks still continuing the 
conflict, and rushed up the breach. Then the chosen band, 
separating fron. the rest, flung themselves upon the grand mas- 
ter, the suddenness and fury of their attack isolating htm and 
Gervaise from the knights around. 

Surroimded as he was by foes, already suffering from two 
severe wounds and shaken by his falls from the ladder, the 
grand master yet made a valiant defence in front, while CJer- 
vaise, hurling his mace into the face of one of his assailants, and 
drawing his two-handed sword, covered him from the attack 
from behind. D'Aubusson received two more severe wounds, 
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but stiH fought on. Gervaise, while in the act of cutting 
down an assailant, heard a shotit of tritiraph from behind, and, 
looking round, he saw the grand master sinking to the ground 
from another wound. With a cry of grief and fury Gervaise 
sprang to him, receiving as he did so several blows on his ar- 
mour and shield intended for the fallen knight, and, standing 
across him, showered his blows with such strength and swift- 
ness that the janissaries shrank back before the sweep of the 
flashing steel. More than one who tried to spring into close 
quarters fell cleft to the chin, and, ere his assailants could 
combine for a general rush, a body of knights, who had just 
beaten off their assailants, fell upon the ranks of the janissaries 
with a force and fury there was no witiistanding, and the 
chosen troo|s of the sultan for the first time broke and fled. 

Excited almost to madness by the sight of their beloved 
master stretched bleeding on the ground, the knights dashed 
down the breach in eager pursuit. This action was decisive 
of the fate of the struggle. The panic among the janissaries at 
once spread, and the main body of troops, who had hitherto 
valiantly striven to regain the advantage snatched from them, 
now lost heart and fled in confusion. But their escape was barred 
by the great body of reinforcements pressing forward across the 
heap of rubbish that formed the breach over the deep ditch. 
Maddened by fear, the fugitives strove to cut a way through 
their friends. The whole of the defenders of the breach now 
fell upon the rear of the struggling mass, hewing them down 
almost without resistance, while the cannon from the walls and 
towers kept up an unceasing fire until the last survivors of what 
had become a massacre, succeeded in gaining their works be- 
yond the ditch, and fled to their camp. 

From every gateway and postern the knights now poured 
out, and, gathering together, advanced to the attack of St. 
Stephen's Hill. They met with but a faint resistance. The 
greater portion of the disorganised troojs had made no pause at 
their camp, but had continued their headlong flight to the 
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harbour, where their ships were moored, Paleologus himself, 
heart-broken and despairing at his failure, sharing their flight. 
The camp, with all its rich booty and the great banner of the 
pasha, fell into the hands of the victors, who, satisfied with 
their success, and exhausted by their efforts, made no attempt 
to follow the flying foe, or to hinder their embarkation; for 
even now the Turks, enormously outnumbering them as they 
did, might be driven by despair to a resistance so desperate as 
once again to turn the tide of victory. 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE REWARD OF VALOUR 

GERVAISE knew nothing at the time of the final result of 
the battle, for as soon as the knights had burst through 
the circle of his opponents, he sank insensible on the body of 
the grand master. When he came to himself, he was lying on 
a bed in the hospital of the Order. As soon as he moved, Ralph 
Harcourt, who was, with other knights, occupied in tending 
the wounded, came to his bedside. "Thank God that you 
are conscious again, Gervaise ! They told me that it was but 
faintness and loss of blood, and that none of your wounds were 
likely to prove mortal, and for the last twelve hours they have 
declared that you were asleep : but you looked so white that I 
could not but fear you would never wake again." 

"How is the grand master? " Gervaise asked eagerly. 

Ralph shook his head. 

"He is wounded sorely, Gervaise, and the leech declares 
that one at least of his wounds is mortal ; still, I cannot bring 
myself to believe that so great a hero will be taken away in the 
moment of victory, after having done such marvels for the 
cause not only of the Order, but of all Christendom, ' ' 
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' ' Then you beat them back again from the breach ? ' ' Ger- 
vaise said. 

"That was not all. They were in such confusion that we 
sallied out, captured their camp, with the pasha's banner and 
an enormous (itiantity of spoil, and pursued them to their har- 
bour. Then we haltetl, fearing that they might in their des- 
l>eration turn uiran us, and, terribly weakened a.s we were by 
our losses, have again snatched the victory from our grasp. 
So we let them go on board their shi[)s without interference, 
and this morning there is not a Turkish sail in sight. The in- 
haliitants are well-nigh mad with joy. But elated as we are 
at our success, our gladness is sorely damped by the state of 
the grand master, and the loss of so many of our comrades, 
though, indeed, our langue has suffered less than any of the 
others, for the brunt of the attacks on St. Nicholas and the 
breach did not fall ujton us, still we lost heavily when al lost 
we hurried up to win back the wall from them." 

" Who have fallen ? " Gervaise asked. 

" Among the principal knights ate Thomas Ben, Henry 
Haler, Thomas Floniton, John Vaquelin, Adajn Tedbond, 
Henry Batasbi, and Henry Aniui. Marmaduke I.umley is 
dangerously wounded. Of the younger knights, some fifteen 
have been killed, and among them your old enemy Rivers. He 
died a coward's death, the only one, thank God, of all our laague. 
When the fray was thickest Sir John Boswell marked him 
crouching behind the parapet. He seized him by the gorget, and 
hauled him out, but his knees shook so that he could scarcely 
walk, and would have slunk back when released, Sir John 
raised his mace to stay him as a disgrace to the Order and our 
langue, when a ball from one of the Turkish cannon cut him 
well-nigh in half, so that he fell by the hands of the Turks, 
and not by the sword of one of the Order he had disgraced. 
Fortunately none, save half-a-dozen knights of our langue, saw 
the affair, and you may be sure we shall say nothing about it ; 
and instead of Rivers' name going down to infamy, it will 
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appear in the list of those who died in the defence of 
Rhodes." 

"May God assoi! his soul!" Gervaise said earnestly. 
" 'Tis strange that one of gentle blood should have proved a 
coward. Had he remained at home, and turned courtier, ip. 
stead of entering the Order, he might have died honoured, 
without any one ever coming to doubt his courage." 

" He would have turned out bad whatever he was," Ralph 
said con tern ptuou-sly ; "for my |»art, I never saw a single good 
quality in him." 

Long before Gervaise was out of hospital, the glad tidings 
that D'Aubiusson would recover, in spite of the prognostica- 
tions of the leech, spread joy through the city, and at about 
the same time that Gervaise left the hospital the grand master 
was able to sit up. Two or three days afterwards he sent for 
Gervaise. 

" I owe my life to you. Sir Gervaise," he said, stretching 
out his thin, white hand to him as he entered. " You stood 
by me nobly till I fell, for, though unable to stand, I was not 
unconscious, and saw how you stood above me and kept the 
swarming Moslems at bay. No knight throiighout the siege 
has rendered such great service as you have done. Since I 
have been lying unable to move, I have thought of many 
things; among them, that I had forgotten to give you the 
letters and presents that came for you after you sailed away. 
They are in that cabinet ; please bring them to me. There," 
he said, as Gervaise brought a bulky parcel which the grand 
master opened, " this letter is from the Holy Father himself 
That, as you may see from the arms on the seal, is from 
Florence. The others are from Pisa, leghorn, and Naples. 
Rarely, Sir Gervaise, has any potentate or knight earned the 
thanks of so many great cities. These caskets accomiwnied 
ihem. Sit down and read your letters. They must be copied 
in our records." 

Gervaise first opened the one from the Pope. It was written 
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by Ills own hand, and expressed his thanks as a temporal sov- 
ereign for the great benefit to the toinmerce of his subjects by 
the destruction of the corsair fleet, and as the head of the 
Christian Church for the blow struck at the Mosletns. The 
other three letters were alike in character, expressing the grati- 
tude of the cities for their deliverance from the danger, and of 
their admiration for the action by which a fleet was destroyed 
with a single galley. Along with the letter from Pisa was a 
casket containing a heavy gold chain set with gems. Florence 
sent a casket containing a document bestowing upon him the 
freedom of the city, and an order upon the treasury for live 
thousand ducats that had been voted to him by the grand 
council of the Republic; while Ferdinand, King of Naples, 
l>estowed on him the grand cross of the Order of St. Michael. 
"The armour I had hung up in the armoury, where it has 
been carefully kept clean. I guessed what it was by the weight 
of the case when it canie, and thought it best to open it, as it 
might have got spoilt by rust. It is a timely gift. Sir Gervaise, 
for the siege has played havoc with the suit Genoa gave you ; 
it is sorely battered, dinted, and broken, and, although you can 
doubtless get it repaired, if I were you I would keep it in its 
present state as a memorial — and there could be no prouder 
one— of the part you bore in the siege. I have seen Caretto 
this morning. He sails for Genoa to-morrow, where he will, I 
ho[)e, soon recover his strength, for the wounds he received at 
St, Nicholas have healed but slowly. He said," — and a mo- 
mentary smile crossed the grand master's face — ' ' that he thought 
a change might benefit you also, for he was sure that the air 
here had scarce recovered from the taint of blood. Therefore, 
here is a paper granting you three months' leave. His com- 
mandery is a pleasant one, and well situated on the slopes of 
the hills ; and the fresh air will, doubtless, speedily set you up. 
I shoTild like nothing better than a stay there myself, hut there 
is much to do to repair the damages caused by the siege, and 
to place the city in a state of defence should the Turks again 
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lay sifge to it ; and methinks Mahomet will not sit down 
(ttiieily under the heavy reverse his trooi>s have met with." 

"But I should be glad to stay here to assist in the work, 
your Highness." 

" There are plenty of knights to see to that," D'Aubusson 
replied, " and it will be long before you are fit for such work. 
No, I give my orders for you to proceed with Caretto to Genoa 
— unless, indeed, you would prefer to go to some other locality 
to recruit your strength." 

" I would much rather go with Sir Fabriciiis, your Highness, 
than to any place where I have no acquaintances. 1 have a 
great esteem and respect for him." 

" He is worthy of it ; there is no nobler knight in the Order, 
and, had 1 fallen, none who could more confidently have been 
selected to fill my place. He has an equally high opinion of 
you, and sjjoke long and earnestly concerning you." 

A fortnight later the ship carrying the two knights arrived 
at Genoa. 

" Iwillgoashoreat once, Gervaise," Caretto said. " I know 
not whether my cousin is in the city or on her estate ; if the 
former, I will stay with her for a day or two before going off 
to my commandery, and of course you will also be her guest. 
I hope she will be here, for methinks we shall both need to re- 
fit our wardrobes before we are fit to appear in society." 

" Certainly I shall," Gervaise agreed ; "for, indeed, I find 
that ray gala costume suffered a good deal driring my long ab- 
sence ; and, moreover, although I have not increased in height, I 
have broadened out a good dealsincel was here two years ago." 

" Yes ; you were a youth then, Gervaise, and now you are 
a man, and one of no ordinary strength and size. The sun of 
Tripoli, and your labours during the siege, have added some 
years to your appearance. You are, I think, little over twenty, 
but you look two or three years older. The change is even 
greater in your manner than in your appearance ; you were 
then new to command, doubtful as to your own powers, and 
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diffident with those older than yourself. Now for two years 
you have thonght and acted for yonrseif, and have shown 
yourself cajiable of making a mark evt;n among men like the 
knights of St. John, both in valour and in litness to command. 
You saved St. Nicholas, you saved the life of the grand master ; 
and in the order of the day he issued on the morning we left, 
granting you three inonths' leave for tlie recovery of your 
wounds, he took the o|i[>ortunity of recording, in the name of 
the council and himself, their admiration for the services ren- 
dered I»y you during tlie siege, and his own gratitude for sav- 
ing his life when he lay helpless and surrounded by the Mos- 
lems — a testimony of which any knight of Christendom might 
well feel proud." 

It was three hours before Caretto returned to the ship. 

" My coiusin is at home, and will l>e delighted to see yon. 
I am sorry that I have kept you waiting so long, but at pres- 
ent (ienoa, and, indeed, all fc;uro|)e, is agog at the news of the 
defeat of the Turks, and Italy es])ecially sees clearly enough 
that, had Rhodes fallen, she would have Ijeen the next object of 
attack by Mahomet ; therefore the ladies would not hear of 
my leaving them until I had told them something at least of 
the events of the siege, and also how it came about that you 
were there to share in the defence. I see that you are ready 
to land ; therefore, let us be going at once. Most of the peo- 
ple will be taking their siesta at present, and we shall get 
through the streets without being mobbed ; for I can assure 
you that the mantle of the Order is just at present in such high 
favour that I had a hard task to wend my way through the 
streets to my cousin's house." 

On arriving at the palace of the Countess of Forli, Gervaise 
was surprised at the change that had taken place in the lady 
Claudia. From what Caretto had said, he was prejiared to 
find that she had grown out of her girlhood, and had altered 
much. She had, however, changed even more than he had 
c.Y]>ected, and had become, he thought, the fairest woman that 
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he had ever seen. The countess greeted him with great cor- 
diality j but Claudia came forward with a timidity that con- 
trasted strangely with the outsixiken frankness he remembered 
in the girl. For a time they all chatted together of the events 
of the siege, and of his captivity. 

"The news that you had licen captured threw quite a gloom 
over IB, Sir Gervaise," the countess said. " We at first con- 
soled ourselves with the thought that you would speedily be 
ransomed; but when months ])assed by, and we heard that all 
the efforts of the grand master had failed to discover where 
you had been taken, I should have lost all hope had it not 
Ijeen that my cousin had returned after an even longer captiv- 
ity among the Moors. I am glad to hear that you did not 
suffer so many hardshi|w as he did." 

" I am in no way to be pitied, Countess," Gervaise said 
lightly. " I had a kind ma-ster for some months, and was 
treated as a frieud rather than as a slave ; afterwards, I ha.l 
the good fortime to be made the head of the lalwurers at the 
bnildings in the sultan's palace, and although I certainly worked 
with them, the labour was not greater than one could perform 
without distress, and I had naught to complain of as to my 
condition." 

.\fter talking for upwards of an hour, the countess told 
Caretto that she had several matters on which she needed his 
counsel, and retired with him to the next room of the suite 
o[>eningfromtheapartment in which they had beensltting. For 
a minute or two the others sat silent, and then Claudia said, — 

"You have changed much since I saw you last. Sir Ger- 
vaise. Then it seemed to me scarcely possible that you could 
have performed the feat of destroying the corsair fleet ; now it 
is not so difficult to understand." 

" I have widened out a bit. Lady Claudia. My moustache 
is really a moiBtache, and not a pretence at one ; otherwise 1 
don't feel that I have changed. The alteration in yourself is 
infinitely greater." 
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" I, too, have filled out," she said, with a smile. " I was 
a thin girl then — all corners and angles. No, 1 don't want 
any compliments, of which, to tell you the truth, I am heart- 
ily sick. And so," she went on in a softer tone, "you have 
actually brought my gage home 1 Oh, Sir Gervaise," — and 
her eyes filled with tears — " my cousin has told me! How 
could you have been so foolish as to remain voluntarily in cap- 
tivity, that you might recover the gage a child had given you ? " 

" Not a child, I^dy Claudia. A girl not yet a woman, I 
admit ; yet it was not given in the spirit of a young girl, but 
in that of an earnest woman. I had taken a vow never to 
part with it, as you had pledged yourself to bestow no similar 
favour upon any other knight, I was confident that you would 
keep your vow ; and although in any case, as a true knight, I 
was bound to preserve your gift, still more so was I bound by 
the thought of the manner in which you had presented it to 
me." 

" But I could not have blamed you — I should never have 
dreamt of blaming you," she said earnestly, " for losing it as 
you did." 

" I felt sure, Lady Claudia, that had it been absolutely be- 
yond my power to regain it you would not have blamed me ; 
but it was not beyond my power, and that being so had I been 
obliged to wail for ten years, instead of two, I would not have 
come back to you without it. Moreover, you must remember 
that I prized it beyond all things. I had often scoffed at 
knights of an order like ours wearing ladies' favours. I had 
always thought it absurd that we, pledged as we are, should 
thus declare ourselves admirers of one woman more than an- 
other. But this seemed to me a gage of another kind ; it was 
too sacred to be shown or spoken of, and I only mentioned it 
to Caretto as he cross -questioned me as to why I refiised the 
offer of ransom ; and should not have done so then, had he 
not been present when it was bestowed. I r^arded it not as a 
tightly-given favour, the result of a passing fancy by one who 
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gave favours freely, but as a pledge of frieiidshiji and as a 
guerdon for what I had done, and therefore, more to be hon- 
oured than the gifts of a Reimblic freed from a passing danger. 
Had you then been what you are now, I might have been 
foolish enough to think of It in another light, regardless of 
the fact that yoti are a rich heiress of one of the noblest 
families in Italy, and I a knight with no possessions save my 
sword. ' ' 

" Say not so, Sir Gervaise," she said impetuously. " Are 
you not a knight on whom Genoa and Florence have bestowed 
their citizenship, whom the Holy Father himself has thanked, 
who has been honoured by Pisa, and whom Ferdinand of 
Naples has created a Knight of the Grand Cross of St. Michael, 
whom the grand master has singled out for praise among all 
the valiant knights of the Order of St. John, who, as my cousin 
tells me, saved him and the fort he commanded from capture, 
and who stood alone over the fallen grand master, surrounded 
by a crowd of foes. How can you speak of yourself as a sim- 
ple knight?" 

Then she stopped, and sat silent for a minute, while a flush 
of colour mounted to her cheeks. " Give me my gage again, 
Sir Gervaise," she said gently. 

In silence Gervaise removed it from his neck, wondering 
greatly what could be her intention. She turned it over and 
over in her hand. 

" Sir Knight," she said, " this was of no great value in my 
eyes when I bestowed it upon you ; it was a gage, and not a 
gift. Now it is to me of value beyond the richest gem on 
earth ; it is a proof of the faith and loyalty of the knight I 
most esteem and honour, and so in giving it to yoii again, I part 
with it with a pang, for I have far greater reason to prize it 
than you can have. I gave it you before as a girl, proud that 
a knight who had gained such honour and applause should wear 
her favour, and without the thought that the trinket was a 
heart. I give it to you now as a woman, far prouder than be- 
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fore that you should wear her gage, and not blind to the 
meaning of the emblem." 

Gervaise took her hand as she fastened it round his neck, 
and kissed it ; then, still holding it, he said, — 

" Do you know what you are doing, Claudia? You are 
raising hopes tliat 1 have never been presumptuous enough to 
cherish," 

" I cannot help that," she said softly. " There is assuredly 
no jiresumption in the hope," 

He paii.sed a moment. 

■' You would not esteem me," he said, holding both her 
hands now, " >vere I false to my vows. 1 will return to 
Rhodes to-morrow, and ask the grand master to forward to 
the Pope and endorse uiy i>etition, that I may be released 
from my vows to the Order. I cannot think that he or the 
Holy Father will refuse my request. Then, when I am free, 
I can tell you how I love and honour you, and how, as I have 
in the jjast devoted my life to the Order, so I will in the future 
devote it to your happines-s." 

The girl l)o\ved her head. 

" 'Tis right it should be so," she said. "I have waited, 
feeling in my heart that the vow I had given would bind me 
for life, and I should be content to wait years longer if needs 
be. Rut I am bound by no vows, and can acknowledge that 
you have long been the lord of my life, and that so long as 
you wore the heart I had given you, so long would I listen to 
the wooing of no other." 

" I fear that the Countess, your mother " Gervaise be- 
gan, but she interrupted him. 

"You need not fear." she said. " My mother has long 
known, and knowing also that I am not given to change, has 
ceased to imjiortune me to listen to other offers. Her sole 
objection was that you might never return from captivity. 
Now that you have come lack with added honours, she will 
not only offer no objection, but will, I am sure, receive you 
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gladly, especially as she knows that my coiisin Sir Fabriciiis, 
for whom she has the greatest affection, holds j'oii in such 
high esteem." 

Six months later Gervaise again landed at Genoa, after hav- 
ing stayed at Rome for a few days on his way back. D'Aii- 
biisson had exjtressed no surprise at his return to Rhodes, or 
at the request lie made. 

" Caretto prepared me for this," he said, smiling, " when 
he asked me if you might accomi>any him to Genoa. The 
Order will be a loser, for you would assuredly have risen to 
tlie grand priorage of your langue some day. But we have 
no right to complain; you have done your duty and more, 
and I doubt not that should Mahomet again lay siege to 
Rhodes, we may count on your hastening here to aid iis? " 

"That assuredly you may, sir. Should danger threaten, 
my sword will be as much at the service of the Order as if I 
were still a member of it." 

"I by no means disapprove," D'Aubusson went on, "of 
knights leaving us when they have performed their active ser- 
vice, for in civil life they sometimes have it tn their power to 
render better service to the Order than if passing their lives 
in the quiet duties of a provincial commandery. It will be so 
in your case: the lady is a great heiress, and, as the possessor 
of wide lands, your influence in Northern Italy may be very 
valuable to us, and in case of need you will, like my brother 
De Monteuil, be able to bring a gathering of men-at-aniis to 
our aid. Have no fear that the Pope wilt refuse to you a re- 
lease from your vows. My recommendation alone would be 
sufficient ; but as, moreover, he is himself under an obligation 
to you, he will do so without hesitation. Since you have 
been away, your friend Harcourt has Ijeen appointed a com- 
mander of a galley, and Sir John Boswell, being incapacitated 
by the grievous wounds he received during the siege, has ac- 
cepted a rich commandery in Kngland, and sailed but two 
days since to take up his charge. Ity the way, did you write 
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a reply to those letters expressing your thanks and explaining 
your long silence? " 

" Yes, your Highness, I wrote the same evening you gave 
them to me." 

" That is right. The money voted you by Florence will be 
useful to you now, and there is still a sum sent by your com- 
mandery owing to you by the treasury. I will give you an 
order for it. However rich an heiress a knight may win, 'tis 
pleasant for him to have money of his own ; not that you will 
need it greatlj', for, among the presents you have received, 
thejewels are valuable enough for a wedding gift to a princess." 

(lervaise was well received at Rome, and the Pope, after 
reading the grand master's letter, and learning from him his 
reason for wishing to leave the Order, without hesitation 
granted him absolution from his vows. A few months later 
there was a grand wedding at the cathedral of Genoa, the 
doge and all the nobles of the Republic being present. 

Ralph Harcourt and nine other young knights had accom- 
panied Gervaise from Rhodes by the |jermission, and indeed at 
the suggestion, of the grand master, who was anxious to show 
that Gervaise had his full approval and countenance in leaving 
the Order. CareCto who had been apjwinted grand prior of 
Italy, had brought the knights from all the cominanderies in 
the northern republics to do honour to the occasion, and the 
whole, in their rich armour and the niaiilles of the Order, 
made a distinguishing feature in the scene. 

The defeat of the Tiirks created such enthusiasm throughout 
Euro|)e that when the grand prior of England laid before the 
king letters he had received from the grand master and Sir 
John Kendall, speaking in the highest temis of the various 
great services Gervaise had rendered to the Order, Edward 
granted his request that the act of attainder against Sir Thomas 
Tresham and his descendants should be reversed and the estates 
restored to Gervaise. The latter made, with his wife, occa- 
sional journeys to England, staying a few months on his estates 
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in Kent ; and assoon as his second son became old enough, he 
sent him to England to be educated, and settled the estate 
upon him. He himself had but few pleasant memories of 
England ; he had spent indeed but a very short time there 
before he entered the house of the Order in Clerkenwell, and 
that time had been marked by constant anxiety, and concluded 
with the loss of his father. The great estates that were now 
his in Italy demanded his full attention, and, as one of the 
most [jowerful nobles of Genoa, he had come to take a promi- 
nent part in the affairs of the Kepubllc. 

He was not called upon to fulfil his promise to aid in the 
defence of Rhodes, for the death of Mahomet just at the time 
when he was prejoring a vast expedition against it, freed the 
Island for a long time from fear of an invasion. From time to 
time they received visits from Ralph Harcourt, who, after 
five years longer seri'ice at Rhodes, received a commandery in 
England. He held it a few years only, and then returned to 
the Island, where he obtained a higli official appointment. 

In 1489 Sir John Boswell became bailiff of the English 
langue, and Sir Fabricius Caretto was in 1513 elected grand 
master of the Order, and held the office, eight years, dying in 
1521- 

When, in 1522, forty-two years after the first siege, Rhodes 
was again beleaguered, Gervaise, who had, on the death of the 
countess, become Count of Forli, raised a large lx)dy of men- 
at-arms, and sent them, under the command of his eldest son, 
to take part in the defence. His third son had, at the age of 
sixteen, entered the Order, and rose to high rank in it. 

The defence, though even more obstinate and des|)erate than 
the first, was attended with less success, for after inflicting 
enormous losses upon the great army, commanded by the 
Sultan Solyman himself, the town was forced to yield ; for 
although the Grand Master L'Isle Adam, and most of his 
knights, would have preferred to bury themselves beneath the 
ruins rather than yield, they were deterred from doing so, 
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by the knowledge that it would have entailed the massacre of 
the whole of the inhabitants, who had throughout the siege- 
fought valiantly in the defence of the town. Solynian had 
suHered such enormous losses that he was glad to grant fa\'our- 
able conditions, and the knights sailed away from the city they 
had held so long and with such honour, and afterivards estab- 
lished themselves in Malta, where they erected another strong- 
hold, which ill the end proved an even more valuable bulwark 
to Christendom than Rhodes had been. There were none 
who assisted more generously and largely, by gifts of money, 
in the establishment of the Order at Malta than Gervaise. 
His wife, while she lived, was as eager to aid in the cause as 
he was himself, holding that it was to the Order she owed her 
husband. And of all their wide i)osses.sions there were none 
so valued by them both, as the little coral heart set in jtearLs 
that she, as a girl, had given him, and he had so faithfully 
brought back to her. 



THE END. 
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A Final Reckoning. A Tale of Bush Life in Aus- 
tralia. By G. A. Hknty. Wiih 8 full-page Illuslralions by W. B. 
Wdllen. Ciuwn Svo, liantlsomely bound, olivine etlgcs, f 1.50. 
The licro, a young English lad, afrer rather a slormy boyhood, emigrates 10 Australia, 



The Bravest of the Brave : or, With Peterborough in 

tipain. By G. A. Iliu^rv. With 8 full-page lUustrationj by II. M. 

Paget. Crown Svo, handsomely bound, olivine edges, f 1.50. 

There are few great lenden whose lives have so completely fallen into oblivion as 
that of the Earl of Peleiborougb. This is largely due to the fact thai it was over- 
shadowed by the gloiy of Marlborough. His career as General extended over little more 



For Name and Fame : or, Through Afghan Passes. By 
G. A. Henty. With S full-page Illustrations by Gordon Bkowne. 
Crown Svo, handsomely bound, olivine edges, f 1.50. 
" Here we have not only a rousinK story, replete witli all the varied larms of eicilo. 

ment of a campaign, hut an instructive history of a recent war, and, what is still mnre 



Orange and Green : A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. 

By G. A. Hkntv. With 8 full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown Svo, hamlsomcly bound, olivine e<igcG, $1.50. 
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G. A. HEFfTY'S STORIES FOR BOYS. 7 

The Dragon anil tlie Raven: or, The Days of King 

Alfred. By G. A. HtNTy. With 8 full-page Illustrations by C. J, 
Stanilani), R.I. Ctowq 8vo, handsomely buuad, olivine edges, fi.jo. 



Facing Death : or. The Hero of the Vaughan Pit. A 

Tale of the Coal Mines. By G. A. Hentv. With 8 full-page lllustra- 
tions b; Gorixjn Uruwnb. Crown Svo, handsomely bound, olivine 
edges, f 1.50. 

"Tbc ule n well wriiun and weO lUuitnted, lad iben It auch rejliiy b ihc 
cbuictcn.--- Alhiiaum. 

By Sheer Pluck : A Tale of the Ashanti War. By G. 
A, Hentv. With 8 full-page Illustrations by Gordon Brownb. Crown 
Svo, handsomely bound, olivine edges, f i.jo. 
The luthoi hu woiien, ia > ule of thrilting inteml. alt Iha detiUi of the Aihanri 

inlheinKriar. findihinudfalCoomuiie juil bsliR the outbreik of ihe war, >> deuined 
■ piuoiKC by the king, ii sent down with the army which invided the British PiiHccur 

A Chapter of Adventures : or, Through the Bombard- 
ment of Alexamiria. By G. A, Hentv, With 6 full-page Illustrations 
by W. H, OvERtND. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, ^1.35. 



Sturdy and Strong: or, How George Andrews made 
His Way. By G. A. Hentv, With 4 full-page IIlusl rations. Crown 
Svo, handsomely bound, li.oo. 
" The hisiacy of a hem of everyday life, whoK Ion of milh, clolhinj of randeUy, and 

uample ot characur with nothing ID cavil at, aod Handi as a good inauiux of chivalry 
ia dcnaeitii: lik." — Tki Emfiri. 

Tales of Daring and Danger. By G. A. Henty. 

With 2 full-page Illustrations. Crown Svo, handsomely bound, 75 centi. 
" ' White-faded Dick ' i< 1 ikelch worthy of Bret Hart; ai hi> bett. Ju>t the tan of 
ule u read aloud by the fimide on a winitr'a nighi." — Fraclicat Ttachtr. 

Tarns on the Beach. By G, A, Hentv. With 2 

full-page Illustrations, Crown Svo, handsomely bouni], 75 cents. 
" Thit little book thoiild find ipecial favor anmntt b -y. The yimi are ipun by old 
aailora, and afc adniirBbl>- calculated tofoaier a manly ap^rit."— £fA#. 

Dci-zec by Google 



8 BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

UNIFORM "WITH THE HENTY BOOKS. 
By aORDON STABLES. 

Under the Bonnie Blae Flag. A Story of the War for 

the Union. Illustrated. Cruwn 8vo, Jl-So. 

To Greenland and the Pole. A Story of Adventures 

in the Arctic Regions. Crown Svu, wkb numerous full-page Illustra- 
tions, Si.so. 

Westward with Columbus. With 8 full-page Illustra- 
tions by Alfred Pearse. Crown Svo, olivine edges, 11.50. 
" TV whole »ory of Columbui' career is tcnbractd wiihia ihe limits of ihe book, 
bur the mair inierett, of co^ru. \n focu&cd on the weiiward voyagt and rhe romanlic 
incidcDiB of (he diacovery. The book Lb admirably wrillcn and is well itlusirated."— 

'Twixt School and Collwe. A Tale of Self-Reliance. 

With 8 full-page lllustraliuni by W. Fakkinsun. Crown Svo, olivine 
edges, tl.50. 

A uory, the aimcliveneai of which lieiin ihe incidann of bome lift which M up Ihe 
interval belween Ihe ichool life and college life of Fred Hallam. 

By ROBERT LEIOHTON. 

Olaf the Glorious. A Story of Olaf Triggvison, King 
of Norway, a.d. 995-1000. Crown Svo, with numerous full-page Itlus- 
Iralions, J1.50. 

l^'rihe'p."ghsh%^'^v'ers^niDChn>i»iiity,?nrh;r*iel^'al"aC It it 

The Wreck of the Golden Fleece. The Story of a 

North Sea Fisher-boy. With 8 full-page Illustrations bjr Frank 
Bbangwvn. Crown Svo, olivine edees,Si.50. 

*'The iiory is one oTdeaperale mischances, breezy advedturc, with ■ wholesonir 
b^kl plaU his in I'hI:'T™i"ank."-^J™p"*"<w7r^/" ' " ™ ''™"' " "" 

The Pilots of Pomona. A Story of the Orkney 

Islands. With S full-page III ustnt ions by John Leightuh. Crown 
8vo, olivine edges, »l.50. (Copjrigbte,!.) 

" A story which ii quite a« good in its wiy as 'Treasure Tsbnd.'and is full of adrca. 
cure of a sliirinR, yel mosl nalun.1 kind." - iilasg^ Ttmtl. 

The Thirsty Sword. A Story of the Norse Invasion of 
Scotland (1162-65). With S full-page Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
J1.50. (Copyrighted.) 

Inlhiiatoryof "TheThirsry S«nnl"and of the vengeance which it •ceomnlisbs, 
at is imich found of the simple directness and imeic strenEth of the old Scandiiiavirin 
peals so strongly to the youth- 
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POPULAR BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 9 

POPULAR BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

IMPORTED BT CHARLES SCRIBNER'S BOXS. 

THE "FENN" BOOKS. 
Brownsmith's Boy. By George Manville Fenn. 

With 12 TuU-page Illustcitiona by Gokdon Browkb, in bUck and tint 

Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, olivine edges, (i.oo. 

" ' BrowEUmilh'i Boy' musl rink among th« few undeniibly goad boji' boolu. He 
will be a Tciy dulL boy ladeed who Uyi it down withaul wiihtog (hat it had fooe oa Ibr 
ti kau loo pagB mon.' — iVvi-M «riVii« Jfai7. 

QuicfcsilTer : or, A Boy With No Skid to His Wheel. 

Bt George Manville FrNN. With lo full-page Illustrations b/ 

Frank Dadd. Crown Evo, handsomely boond, olivine edges, f 1.50. 

" Hr. FtDS poiieim the Hue Kcret of ptoducini real ind Krviceable boyi' baala. 

Eniy word he writei ii infonned with full knowled(E and. even more impoclant, qukk 

■)riii[ial1iT with all the phases of youthful life. la^Qaicluilvci'beduplayi these qiuiti< 

liei ia a high degree." — Dumd// Advtrtutr- 

Devon Boys. A Tale of the North Shore. By 
George Manville Fenn. With 12 full-page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown Svo, handsomely bound, olivine edges, f 1.50. 
" An admirable florr, u remarkalile for the individuality of its youni heioei u for 

■ba cicellent descHptions of coast iceneiy aud life in North Devon, ll ii ou of lbs 

beat baoki we have leea thii iaxia."—AlkrHaHm. 

The Golden Magnet. A Tale of the Land of the Incas. 

By G. Manvillb Fenn. With 12 full-page Pictures by Gordon 
Browne. Crown Svo, handsotnely bound, olivine edges, ti.50. 
The tale of a rornaniic lad» who leaves home lo seek his fortune in South Amctics bf 
euleavoring lo discover lonie of ibal treasure which legends declare was ages ago hidden 
by the Pbuviaa ruleis and priests, to preserve it from the Spanish invadert. 

In the King's Hame: or. The Cruise of the AVj/n7. 

By G. Manville Fbnn. Illustrated by 12 futl-paee Pictures byGuRtKjN 
Browne. Crown Svo, handsomely bound, olivine eilgcs, (1.50. 

» In the King's Name " U a spiriloi story of ihe Jacobite limes, conceming the adven- 

Menhardoc. A Story of Cf>rnish Nets and Mines. 

By G. Manville Fenn. With 8 full-page lUuslralions by C. J. Stani- 
LAND, R.I. Crown Svo, handsotnely twund, olivine eilges, {1.50. 
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10 POPULAR BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

THE "FENN" ^QWA. — Continutd. 

Buoyip Land. The Story of a Wild Journey in New 

CJuinea. By G. Manvcllb Kknn. Wilh iz full-page Illustrations b/ 
GURIX>N Urowne. Crown 8vo.hanf1*imelybouiid,olivinee<lgc»,$i.50. 
" Mr. Fcnn dcKrvn ihe lhan>:> of everybody for ' Bunyip Land,' and we lenluR lo 

Patience Wins : or. War in the Works. By G. Man- 

VILI.E t'ENH. With S full-page llluitrationi by Gordon Browne. 

CrowD 8vo, hanJiamely bound, olivine edges, f l.oo. 

" An accllent (lary, (be inlemt bans luiuined from finl id luL Thit u, both in 
iu inientiDD ud the way ihe (lory ii loU. one of Uk ben boolu of ia kind which hu 
comeberore lu Maftu." — S^urdap Rtvttm. 

Nat the Naturalist. A Boy's Adventures in the 

Esstcm Seas. By G. Manville Fenn. Illutttated by 8 full-page 
Pictures by Gordon Browns. Ciovtd Svo, handsomely bound, olivine 
edges, 1 1. 50. 
" Mr. Penn hai beie hil upon a capiul idea. Thia ia amonj the beat of the biiya' 

"We can coQCcin oTdo more nttiacUTe preaent for a Tounc narunlLir-" — Lxtndimi 



Mother Carey's Chicken. Her Voyage to the Un- 
known Isle. By G. Manvili-s Fenh. With 8 full-page Illustrations. 

Crown 8yq, liandsomely bound, olivine edges, (l.oa 

itroogly marked reatursi thai ait ilwiyi conipicuDui Id Mr. Fenn'a aloriei— a racy 
bunui, ihe maaly Tigor of hii tenlimenl, and whnleaome dkibI leisona. For anylhiiK 

Tussuf the Guide. Being the Strange Story of the 
Travels in Asia Minor of Burne the Lawyer, Preston the Professor, 
and Lawrence the Sick. By G. Manville Fenn. With 8 full-page 
Illustrations by John ScitSNBERC. down Svo, handsomely bound, f 1.50. 

" Thii iloiy b ic U wilh luch rejl frMhneu and 
aeliiatiy one of ihe party, tbaiing in ibc fiu and Cicins 
Matt Cattttt. 

Dick 0' the Fens. A Romance of the Great East 

Swamp. By G. Manville Fknn. With 12 full-page lUustralions by 
Frank DadI). Crown 8vo, olivine edges, f 1.50. 

and onVeiervedLy praised a* regardi plot, incidents, and spirit as ■ Dick o' the Fens.' It 
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POPULAR BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 11 

THE "COLLINOWOOD" BOOKS. 

The Log of the "Flying Fish." A Story of Aerial 

■nd Submarine Peril and Adventure. By Harry Collingwood, 
With I J full-page Illustrations by GoRiKJK Browne. Crown 8»o, 
handsomely bound, olivine edges, fl.50. 

" The ' Flying Fith,' ihat marvellouj ncliic»ciqein of KJence, ncluilly lurpasies all 
Julet VenK'i CKaliont; wiita incndible spccJ Jot fliu through Ihe air, skiiiu over ibe 
nr£ux of the water, 3tid darti abtig the occrm bed. We BlroDgly Tecommend our 
■chool-boy frieutli H> poueu (bcDiKlves oT ber log.'* — AtktHxmm. 

The Hissing Merchantman. By Hakry Collin-g- 

wooD. With 8 rull-page Pic:n:res by W. H. Overehd. Crown 8vo, 
handsomely bound, olivine edges, ^l.oo. 



The Rover's Secret: A Tale of the Pirate Cays and 

Lagoons of Cuba. By Harrv Oh.llncwood, With 8 full-page Illus. 

(rations by W, C SvuoNS. Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, olivine 

edge*, (1.00, 

"Abook thai will rejoice the ham of tnoil ladi. We doubl whether, linix the da^> 
of Captain Minyat. ihere hu arisen a writer who combined fertility of invention in 
■tirring epijodea, with pruciical knowledge of teafrinng life, is the degree to which 
Ur. Colliugwood altaioi in lhi> volume." — ScMhk Lradtr. 



The Pirate Island: A Story of the South Pacific. By 

Hakry Colltncwcxid. Illustrated by 8 full page Pictures I; ~ 
Staniland and J. R. Wells, in black and lint " - - " 
■omely bound, f 1.50. 



fic. By 

( by C J. 
8vo, hand- 



The Congo Rovers : A Talc of the Slave Squadron. By 

Harrv Collingwood. With 8 full-page Ilinstrations by J. SchOk. 
BERG, in black and tint. Crown 8vo, hands:>mely bnund, f 1.50. 
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12 PUPULAK BOOKS FOR YOUXG PEOPLE. 

BOOKS FOR BOVS. 
$1.50 Series. 

A Champion of the Faith. A Tale of Prince Hal and 

the Lollards. By J. M. Callw^li, With 6 page lUuMtation* by 
Herberi J. Ukai'KR. Crown 8vo, ti.50. 

" A caplul ipccimcn at ■ hiitnricil tale, and a well-Iold rhapier in EngUlh life and 
maniicn in ihe diyi of Kenry of BolingbrDkc." — Tki Sftslaltr. 

Sou'wester and Sword. By Hugh St. Leger. With 

6 page llliutralions by Hal Hurst. Crown Svo, $1.50. 



Ihc IhinjiEhe deicriba. ■ ■ ■ AllOECthccil Kcnii tbe (on ^boak ihal i»yf will nvd 

With the Sea Kings. A Story of the Days of Lord 
Nelson. By F. H. Winder. With 6 page Illustrationi by W. S. 
Stacev. Crown 8vo, #1.50. 

" Jun the book 10 put inlo a boy'i handi. Evciy chapter conaini boarding!, cul- 
tinRnoiit. lighiing piraics, escapes of ihrilUnE audacity, and caplum by conain, lufficieal 
la turn the qiiieiest bay's head. The ilory culminales in a vteaiDui account of ibc batik 
of Ttafalgat, ai kio Irani ihe yirlorf. Happy bays i" — Tkr Acailrmji. 

Grettir the Outlaw. A Story of Iceland. By S. Bar- 

ING-Coui.ti. With 10 TuU-page Illnstratiuns l>y M. ZeNO Dirmer, and 

a Colore<l Map. Crown Svo, olivine edges, tl.ja. 

•' Is^Ih* bny'sbonkof iliyeat. It is Jold^in simple, siraiKhiforward Englijh_.Bi all 



■ (hould be. a 



esiMible." - Nalinal Oitir- 



Two Thousand Tears Ago : or, The Adventures of a 
Roman Boy. By Professar A. J. CHURCH. With II full-page Illus- 
trations liy AiiHiKN Marie. Crown 8vo, olivine edge*, (1.50. 
■'The book is emremely entenainini: ai well as useful ; iheie ii a wonderful fieshncu 

in the Roman scenes and chaiacicrs." — Timit. 

Hussein the Hostage: or, A Boy's Adventures in' 

Persia. By 0. Norway. With S full-page Illustrations by Joh.-* 
ScHiiNBERG. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, ^1.50. 

The Loss of John Humble. What Led to It, and what 

Came of It. By C Norway. With S full-page Illustrations by John 
SciTciNBKK';. Crnwn Svo, olivine edges, Jl-so. 

Under Hatches : or, Ned Woodthorpe's Adventures. 

By F. Frankfort M.>..Rh- With S full-page lUuslraliona by A. 
KoRKsriER. Crtjwn 8vo, olivine eriges, $\.yi. 

Highways and High Seas. Cyril Harlcy's Adventures 

on Both. Itv F. Frankkort Moure. With 8 full-page Illustrations 
by ALfREP I'earsk. Croivn 8v,i, olivine edges, (1.50. 

D.D.t.zea by Google 



POPULAR BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 13 

BOOKS FOR BOVS. 
$1.35 Series. 

Gold, Gold, in Cariboo. A Story of Adventure in 

ISrilish Columbia. By Ci.iVK Piiilui'I-s-Wdi.lky. With 6 page Illus- 
trations by G. C. HiNtiLKV. Cronn Svo, S1.25. 



- Tilt Tim 



capital ploti ai 



In Press-Gang Days. By Edgar Pickering. With 6 

llluslralions by W. S. Sr,vcEV, Ccowti 8vo, (1.25. 

Youi^ Travellers' Tales. Hy Ascott R. Hope. With 

eillastratbnsby JI. j. Ukai-er. Crown Svo, (1.25. 

A Prisoner of War. A Story of the Time of Napoleon 

KonajKirtt. Uy <i, NorVVaV. With 6 page lllusttations by Kut^liRT 
BAkNK.s, A.R.w.s, Ctonii 8vo, Sl-»5. 

Traitor or Patriot ? A Tale of the Rye-House Plot. 

By Mahv C. Kiuvski.u With 6 full-page I'ictur<.-3, Crown 8vu, ^1.25. 
Silas Verney. Being the Story of his Adventures in 

the days of King Charlts Ihe Second. ATale for B-m. By EtxuK 
I'lCKKRiNi;. Itlustrau-cl by Alfred rtLVRse. Crown 8vu, $1.35. 

The Captured Cruiser : or, Two Years from Land. By 

C. J. Hyn>- With 6 page Illuatraiiuns by V. BRANtiwvN. CrowD 8vo, 

*i.25- 

Sir Walter's Ward. A Tale of the Crusades. By 

William Kvbhakii. With G fullpage Illustrations bv Waltkk Paijet. 
Crown Svo, «|.J5. 

An Old Time Tarn. Adventures in the West Indies 

and Mexico with Hawkins and Drake. Ity Erir;AR PiCKF.RINC. With 
6 full-page llliutratiuns by ALt'KKli PEAK'ib. Cc^wn Svu, $1.25. 

The Search for the Talisman. A Story of Labrador. 

Ky tiKNRV Frith, With 6 fuU-page Illustrations by J. iioilgNBKRii. 
Crown Svo, $1.25. 

Stories of Old Renown. Tales of Knights and Heroes. 

By AsciiTT R. Hope. With 100 Illustratiuns from designs by Gurdun 
Bkuwse. Crown Svo, ti.25. 

Reefer and Rifleman. A Talc of the Two Services. 

By J. PEKCV-(iRi)VE.s, late ijlh Inniskillings. With 6 full-page Illus- 
trations by John KcinwMKRi:. Crown Svo, f 1.25. 

Thomdyke Manor. A Tale of Jacobite Times. By 
Marv C. Kiiwskm.. With 6 full-page llluitratiuns by L. LesuE 
Brooke. Ciuvd Svo, f 1.35. 

D.D.t.zea by Google 
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BOOKS FOR BOVS. 
$1.00 Series. Crown 8vo. 



The Wi^am and the War- 
Path. Stories of the Ki^d 
liKlbns. By AsLOTT K. Hoi'E. 
Illustrnled. 

Jack 0' Lanthom. A Talc of 
Advenlure. KjHknryFri- 
Illustrated. 

Brothers in Anns. A Story of 
llie Cnisaiics. ByF. ISavi^jrd 
Hakkison. ]llustrate<l. 

Hal Hungerford : or, the Strange 
Adventures o(a Iloy limigrant, 
](y J. R. Hi;tchinsi)n. Illus- 
trated. 



The War of the Axe : or, Adven- 
tures in South Africa. By J. 
Pekcv-Groves. lllualraied. 

Stories of the Sea in Former 
Davs: Narratives of Wreck 

and Rescue. 



BOOKS FOR QIRLS. 

$1.50 Series. 
Banshee Castle. By Rosa Mulholi.and. With t2 

\^a.^ffi illuslralions by J. iliN H. Balon. Crown 8vo, olivine edges, f 1.50. 
" One nf itK misl rn-winniin^ iif M»s R<Hn Mulholbnd'a many r^KinJiting (torkt. 

The Clever Miss Follett. By J. K. H. Denny. With 

11 pafie lllualrnliuns \yj (Jkrtkuuk U. IIammond. Crown 8vo, olivbe 
e.leL'S,Sl.50. 

A Fair Claimant. Being a Story for Girls. By P'rances 

AKMSTKONii, With S page Illustrations by Gertrude U. Hammond. 

Crown Svu, olivine edges, ^1.50. 

" Kmt,i\-\gxMK':.t'\y,%vAi A Fair CMiHinl is among Ihe bat. The eiidt u in- 

Giaonetta. A Girl's Story of Herself. By Rosa Mul- 
iiot.LANi). With 8 full-page Illustrations by Lockiiart Boole. Crown 
8vo, olivine eilgca, f i.jo. 

The Heiress of Courtleroy. By Anne Beale! With 

'& page Illustrations by T. C. II. Castle. Crown Svo, olivine edges, 
51.50. 
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POPULAR BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. IS 

BOOKS FOR aiRLS. 
$1.35 Series. 

A True Cornish Maid. By J. Norway. With 6 page 

Uluilralions by J. Kinnkmuke. Cruwn Svo, (l ,25. 

Hagh Herbert's Inheritance. By Caroline Austin. 

With 6 full-page Illustrations by C. T. GARLANt). Crown Svo, $1.15. 

Three Bright Girls. A Story of Chance and Mis- 
chance. Ity ASNlE E. Armstrunu. With 6 page Illustrations by W. 
Parkinson. Ciown 8vo, f 1.25. 

A Very Odd Girl. Life at the Gabled Farm. By 

Anmk E. ARUsTKdNU. With 6 page lectures by S. T. Daitd. CrowD 

Under False Colours. A Story from Two Girls' Lives. 

Hy Sarah Doudnkv. With 6 full-page Illustrations by G. G. KiL- 
BLTKNK. Crown 8vo,Si.j5. 

Margery Merton's Girlhood. By Alice Corkran. 

With 6 full-page Illustrations by (;ORix>N UroWne. Crown Svo.fi.i;. 

Down the Snow Stairs : or, From Good-night to Good- 

murning. by Al.lCB CukKraN. With 60 character Illustrations by 
CIOBJKiN BmnvNK, Crown 8vo, olivine edges, S1.25. 

Meg's Friend. By Alice Corkran. With 6 futl-page 

Illuslritiuns by Robert Fowlf.r. Crown Svo, f 1.25. 

Cousin Geoffrey and I. By Caroline Austin. With 

6 fult-page lllustraliuns by \V. FARKtHsoN. Crown Svo, f I.25. 

Laugh and Learn. The Easiest Book of Nursery Les- 
sons and Nursery Games, liy jENNirrT IIuufmkevs. Charmingly 
Illustrated. Square Svo, f 1.Z5. 



BOOKS FOR aiRLS. 

$1.00 Series. 

Things Will Take a Turn. A Story for Children. By 

Beatrice llarraden. Wiih 46 Illustrations by I. 11. Bacon. Crown 
Svo. 81.0a 

The Whispering Winds and the Tales They Told. By 

Marv fl. Debf.nmam. Wiih 15 Illustrations by Paul Hardy, Ji.oo. 
Girl Neighbours : or. The Old Fashion and the New. 
By Sarah Tvleh. With 8 full-page lUuWrations by C. T, Garland. 
Crown Svo, %\.oo. 
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POPULAR BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 



BOOKS FOR OIRLS. 



The Golden Weathercock. By 
Jtii.iA CoDDARD. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vQ, f i.oo. 

The Secret of the OM House. 
A Siory for Children. By 
EvELVN Everett Gree.n. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, (1 .00. 

White Ulac. A Siorv of Two 
Girls. By AMV Waltom. 

4 full-page llluairaiions. 
Crown Svo, (1.00. 

Mias WUlowbum's Offer. Bv 

Sarah Douhney. 4 full- 
page Illustrations. Crown Svo, 



Hetty Gray: or. Nobody's 
ISairn. By Rosa Mulhol- 
LAND. 4fufl-pageIllu.strations. 
Crown Bvo, f 1.00. 



75 Cents Series. 

Unlucky. A Fragment of a Girrs 

Life. By Caroline Austin. 

Illustrated- i2mo, 75 cts. 
Adrentures of Mrs. Wiahing- 

to-be. By Alice Corkran. 

3 full-p.-tge Pictures in Colois. 

r2mo, 75 cts. 
Joan's Adventures at the North 

Pole and Elsewhere. By 

Ai.iCK Corkran. Illustrated. 

lamo, 75 cts. 
FourUttleBQschiefB. ByR;>SA 

MULIIOI.LAND. 3 full-page 

ritiures in Colors by (;oki>on 
Browne, izmo, 75 cts. 
The Late Hiss HolUngford. By 

Rosa Mulholmnd. Illus- 
trated. i2mo, 75 cts. 



Clara Mulholland. 3 Illus- 
trations. i2mo, 75 cts. 



From the Clyde to the Jordan. | 

A Narrative of a Bicycle Jour- ) 
ncy. By Hu(;ii Callan. 11- 

lusiraled. i2mo, ti.50. | 



BOOKS OP TRAVEL. 

After Five Tears in India : or 
Life and Work in a Punjaub 
District. By Anne C. Wil- 
son. lUuslrated. 12mo, (3 00 



Containing full dMCtiptlona of theli moat popuiu juvenilei, lucludins books 



Prances Hodgson Burnett, 
H. n. Boyeson, 
Prank R. Stockton, 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, 



Howard Pyle, 
Thomas Nelson Page, 
Edward Eggleston, 
Jules Verne, 
Mary Mapes Dodge, 



id other popnIu wiiUrB. It will b« mailed to any addrMO on applieatloB. 

D.D.t.zeabvCit")OQlc 
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